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CHAP.       XIL 
Of  THE  Rheumatism* 

CCCCXXXIIL 

^^^F  this  difeafe  there   are  two  fpecies^ 
^^    the  one  named  the  Acute,  the  other 
the  Chronic  rheumatifm. 
Vol,  IL  B  CCCCXXXIV. 
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CCCCXXXIV. 

It  is  the  Acute  Rhemnatifni  which  efpc<» 
dally  belongs  to  this  place,  as  from  its 
caufes,  fymptoms,  and  methods  of  cure, 
it  will  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  of  phlegmafia 
or  inflammation, 

ccccxxxv. 

This  dlfeafe  is  frequent  in  cold,  and 
more  uncommon  in  Warm  climates.  It 
appears  moft  frequently  in  autumn  and 
fpring,  lefs  frequently  in  winter  when  the 
cold  is  confiderable  and  conftant,  and  very 
feldom  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  It 
may  occur^  however,  at  any  feafon,  if  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold  be  for  the  time 
frequent. 

CCCCXXXVL 

The  acute  rheumatifm  generally  arifes 

from 
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from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body 
when  any  way  unufually  warm  ;  or  wheii 
one  part  of  the  body  is  expofed  to  cold 
whilft  the  other  parts  are  kept  warm  ;  or, 
laftly,  when  the  application  of  the  cold  is 
long  continued,  as  it  is  when  wet  or  moift 
clothes  are  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body, 

CCCCXXXVIL 

Thefe  caufes  may  afFedl  perfons  of  all 
ages  ;  but  the  rheumatifm  feldom  appears 
in  either  very  yonng  or  in  elderly  perfons, 
and  rnoft  commonly  occurs  from  the  age 
§)f  puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five  years • 

CCCCXXXVilL 

Thefe  caufes  (CCGCXXXVL)  may  alfo 
affedl  perfons  of  any  conftitutlon  ;  but 
they  mod  commonly  aftcd  rhofe  of  a  fau- 
guine  temperament. 

B  2-  ecccxxxix. 
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GCCCXXXIX. 

This  difeafe  is  particularly  diftinguilhed 
by  pains  afFedling  the  joints,  for  the  moll 
part  the  joints  alone,  but  fometimes  ajGfe(5l- 
ing  alfo  the  mufcular  parts.  Very  often 
the  pains  fhoot  along  the  courfe  of  the 
niufcles,  from  one  joint  to  another,  and 
are  alv/ays  much  increafed  by  the  a6lion 
of  the  mufcles  belonging  to  the  joint  or 
joints  afFe6led,. 

CCCCXL. 

The  larger  joints  are  mofh  frequently 
affefted  ;  fuch  as  the  hip-joint,  and  knees 
of  the  lower^  and  the  fhoulders  and  el- 
bows of  the  upper,extremities.  The  ankles 
and  wrifts  are  alfo  frequently  affecSed  ; 
but  the  fmailer  joints,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
toes  or  fingers,  feldom  futfer. 

CCCCXLL 
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CCCCXLI. 

This  difeafe,  aldioiigli  fometlmes  con*> 
fined  to  one  part  of  the  body  only,  yet 
very  often  afFedts  many  parts  of  it ;  and 
then  it  comes  on  with  a  cold  flage,  which 
is  immediately  fiicceeded  by  the  other 
fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  and  particularly  by 
a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulfe.  Some- 
times the  pyrexia  is  formed  before  any 
pains  are  perceived  ;  but  more  commonly 
pains  are  felt  in  particular  parts,  before 
any  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  appear. 

CCCCXLII, 

When  no  pyrexia  is  prefent,  the  pain  is 
fometimes  confined  to  one  joint  only ;  but, 
when  any  confideri^ble  pyrexia  is  prefent, 
although  the  pain  may  be  chiefly  in  one 
joint,  yet  it  feldom  happens  but  that  the 
pains  affedl  fever al  joints  often  at  the  very 
B  3  feme 
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fame  time,  but  for  the  moft  part  fliifting 
their  place,  and,  having  abated  in  one  joints 
become  more  violent  in  another.  They  do 
not  commonly  remain  long  in  the  fame 
joint,  but  frequently  fliift  from  one  to  an- 
other, and  fometimes  return  to  joints  for- 
merly afFedled;  and  in  this  manner  the 
difeafe  often  continues  for  a  long  time. 

CCCCXLIIL 

The  pyrexia  attending  this  difeafe  has 
an  exacerbation  every  evening,  and  is  moft 
confiderable  during  the  night,  when  the 
pains  alfo  become  more  violent ;  and  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  pains  fhift  their 
place  from  one  joint  to  another.  The 
pains  feem  to  be  alfo  increafed  during  the 
night,  by  the  body  being  covered  more 
clcfely,  and  kept  warmer. 

CCCGXLIV. 
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CCCCXLIV. 

A  joint,  after  having  been  for  fome  time 
affected  with  pain,  commonly  becomes  af- 
fected alfo  with  fome  rednefs^nd  fuelling, 
which  is  painful  to  the  touch*  It  feldom 
happens,  that  a  fwelling  coming  on  does 
not  alleviate  the  pain  of  the  joint ;  but  the 
fwelling  does  not  always  take  off  the  pain 
entirely,  nor  fecure  the  joint  againft  a  re- 
turn of  it, 

CCCCXLV, 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  attended  vv^ith 
fome  fweating,  which  occurs  early  in  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  it  is  feldom  free 
or  copious,  and  feldom  either  relieves  the 
pains  or  proves  critical. 
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CCCCXLVL 

In  the  Gourfe  of  this  difeafe  the  urine  ia 
high  coloured,  and  in  the  beginning  with- 
out fediment ;  but  as  the  difeafe  advances, 
and  the  pyrexia  has  more  conllderable  re- 
iniflions,  the  urine  depofites  a  lateritious  fe- 
diment. This,  however,  does  not  prove 
entirely  critical ;  for  the  difeafe  often  con- 
thiues  long  after  fuch  a  fediment^  has  ap- 
peared in  the  urine, 

CCCCXLVIL 

When  blood  is  drawn  in  this  difeafe,  it 
always  exhibits  the  appearance  mentioned 
CCXXXVII. 

CCCCXLVIII. 

The  acute  rheumatifm,  though  it  has 
fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other  phlegm- 

mafi^. 
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mafias,  differs  from  all  thofe  hitherto 
mentioned,  in  this,  that  it  is  not  apt  to 
terminate  in  fuppuration.  This  almofl 
never  happens  in  rhenmatifm ;  but  the 
difeafe  fometimes  produces  effufions  of  a 
tranfparent  gelatinous  fluid  into  the  flieaths 
of  the  tendons.  If  we  may  be  allowed 
to  fuppofe  that  fuch  effufions  are  frequent, 
it  mufl  alfo  happen,  that  the  efFufed  fluid 
is  commonly  reabforbed  ;  for  it  has  fel- 
dom  happened,  and  never  indeed  to  my 
obfervation,  that  conficierable  or  perma- 
nent tumours  have  been  produced,  or  fuch 
as  required  to  be  opened,  and  to  have  the 
^ontained  fluid  evacuated.  Sucji  tumours^ 
Jiowever,  have  occurred  to  others.,  and  the 
opening  made  in  them  has  produced  ul- 
cers difii'cult  to  heal.  Vide  Storck.  Ann. 
Med.  ^. 
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CCCCXLIX. 

With  the  circumftances  mentioned  from 
CCCCXXXIX.  to  CCCCXLVIII,  the  dif- 
eafe  often  continues  for  feveral  weeks. 
It  feldom,  however,  proves  fatal ;  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  pyrexia  continues 
to  be  confiderable  for  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks.  While  the  pyrexia  abates  in 
iu  violence,  if  the  pains  of  the  joints  con- 
tinue, they  are  left  violent,  more  limited 
in  their  place,  being  confined  commonly 
to  one  or  a  few  joints  only,  and  are  lefs 
ready  to  change  their  place. 

CCCCL. 

When  the  pyrexia  attending  rheuma- 
tifm  has  entirely  ceafed  ;  when  the  fwell- 
ing,  and  particularly  the  rednefs  of  the 
joints,  are  entirely  gone  ;  but  when  pains 
ftill   continue    to   afFed    certain  ^  joints, 

whick 
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which  remain  llifF,  which  feel  uneafy 
upon  motion,  or  upon  changes  of  weather, 
the  difeafe  is  named  the  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tifm,  as  it  very  often  contimies  for  a  long 
time.  As  the  chronic  is  commonly  the 
fequel  of  the  acute  rheumatifm,  I  think  it 
proper  to  treat  of  the  former  alfo  in  this 
place. 

CCCCLI. 

The  limits  between  the  acute  and  chro- 
tiic  rheumatifm  are  not  ^  always  exa<5lly 
marked. 

When  the  pains  are  dill  ready  to  fhift 
their  place;  when  they  are  efpecially  fevere 
in  the  night-time ;  when,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  pyrexia,  and  with  fome  fwelling,  and  e- 
fpecially  with  fome  rednefs  of  the  joints ;  the 
difeafe  is  to  be  confidered  as  ftill  partaking 
the  nature  of  the  acute  rheumatifm. 

•      But, 
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But,  v/lien  there  is  no  degree  of  pyrexia 
remaining;  when  the  pained  joints  are 
without  rednefs ;  when  they  are  cold  and 
ftifF;  when  they  cannot  eaiily  be  made  to 
fweat;  or  when,  while  a  free  and  warm 
fweat  is  brought  out  on  the  reft  of  the 
body,  it  is  only  clammy  and  cold  on  the 
pained  joints ;  and  when,  efpecially,  the 
pains  of  thefe  joints  are  increafed  by  cold, 
and  relieved  by  heat  applied  to  them ;  the 
cafe  is  to  be  conlidered  as  that  of  a  purely 
chronic  rheumatifm, 

CCCCLIL 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  may  afFecl 
different  joints  ;  but  is  efpecially  ready  to 
affedl  thofe  joints  which  are  furrounded 
with  many  mvifcles,  and  thofe  of  which 
the  mufcles  are  employed  in  the  moft  con- 
ftant  and  vigorous  exertions.  Such  is  the 
cafe  of  the  vertebr;^  of  the  loins,  the  af-^ 

fectioa 
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fcclion  of  which  is  named  Lumbago  ;  or 
that  of  the  hip-joint,  when  the  difeafe  i« 
named  Ifchias,  or  Sciatica, 

CCCCLIIL 

Violent  ftrains  and  fpafms  occurring  on 
fudden  and  fomewhat  violent  exertions, 
bring  on  rheumatic  aflFedlions,  which  at 
firft  partake  of  the  acute,  but  very  foon 
change  into  the  nature  of  the  chronic 
rheumatifra. 

CCCCLIV. 

I  have  thus  delivered  the  hiftory  of 
Aeumatifm  ;  and  fuppofe,  that,  from  what 
has  been  faid,  the  remote  caufes,  the  diag- 
nofis,  and  prognolis  of  the  diieafe,  may.  be 
under  flood.  The  diftindlion  of  the  rheu- 
matic pains  from  thofe  refembling  them, 
which  occm'  in  the  fyphilis  and  fcurvy^ 

will 
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will  be  obvious,  either  from  the  feat  of 
thofe  pains,  or  from  the  concomitant 
fymptoms  peculiar  to  thefe  difeafes.  The 
diftindlion  of  rheumatifm  from  gout  will 
be  more  fully  underftood  from  what  is  to 
be  delivered  in  the  following  chapter, 

CCCCLV. 

With  refpedl  to  the  proximate  caufe  of 
rheumatifm,  there  have  been  various  opi- 
nions. It  has  been  imputed  to  a  peculiar 
acrimony ;  of  which,  however,  in  or- 
dinary cafes,  I  can  find  no  evidence  5 
and,  from  the  confideration  of  the  remote 
caufes,  the  fymptoms,  and  cure  of  the 
difeafe,  I  think  the  fuppofition  very  im- 
probable. 

The  caufe  of  an  Ifchias  Nervofa  affigned 
by  CoTUNNius,  appears  to  me  hypothe- 
tical, and  is  not  fupported  by  either  the 
phenomena  or  method   of  cure.     That, 

however, 
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liowever,  a  difeafe  of  a  rheumatic  nature 
may  be  occafioned  by  an  acrid  matter  ap- 
plied to  die  nerveS)  is  evident  from  the 
toothach,  a  rheumatic  affedlion  generally 
arifing  from  a  carious  tooth. 

That  pains  refembling  thofe  of  rheu« 
matifm,  may  arife  from  deep-feated  fup« 
purations,  we  know  from  fome  cafes  de- 
pending on  fuch  a  caufe,  and  which,  in 
their  fymptoms,  refemble  the  lumbago  or 
ifchias.  I  believe,  however,  that,  by  a 
proper  attention,  thefe  cafes  depending  on 
fuppuration,  may  be  commonly  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  genuine  cafes  of  lumba*. 
go  and  ifchias  5  and;  from  what  is  faid  in 
CCCCXLVIII.  I  judge  it  to  be  at  leaft 
improbable,  that  a  genuine  lumbago  or 
ifchias  does  ever  end  in  fuppuration. 

CCCCLVL 

The  proximate   caufe   of  rheumatifm 

has 
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has  been  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  a  lentbf 
of  the  fluids  obftrufting  the  veflfels  of  the 
part ;  but  the  fame  confideration  as  m 
CCXLI.  I,  2,  3^  4,  and  5,  will  apply 
equally  here  for  rejecting  the  fuppoiition 
of  a  lenton 

CCCCLVII. 

While  I  cannot,  therefore,  find  eithef 
evidence  or  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  the 
rheumatifin  depends  upon  any  change  in 
the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  I  mull  conclude, 
that  the  proximate  caufe  of  acute  rheuma- 
tifm,  is  commonly  the  fame  with  that  of 
other  inflammations  not  depending  upon 
a  diredl  flimulus. 

CCCCLVIIL 

In  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm,  1  fuppofe, 
that  the  moll  common  remote  caufe  of  it, 

that 
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iiiat  is,  cold  applied,  operates  efpecially  on 
the  veiTels  of  the  joints,  from  thefe  being 
l^fs  covered  by  a  cellular  texture  than  thbfe 
of  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  limbs.  I 
liippofe  fm'ther,  that  the  application  of 
Cold  produces  a  conftridlion  of  the  extreme 
veffels  on  the  fiirface,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  increafe  of  tone  or  phlogiftic  diatheiis 
in  the  courfe  of  them,  from  which  arifes 
an  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  reiiftance  to  the  free 
paffage  of  it,  and  confequently  inflam^ 
mation  and  pain.  Further,  I  fuppbfe, 
that  the  reiiiiance  formed  excites  the  vis 
miedicatrix  to  a  further  increafe  of  the 
impetus  of  the  blood;  and,  to  fupport 
this,  a  cold  ftage  arifes,  a  fpafrn  is  formed^ 
and  a  pyrexia  and  phlogiftic  diatheiis  are 
produced  in  the  whole  fyftem. 

Vol.  TL  C  CCCGLIX. 
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According  to  this  explanation,  the  Caule 
df  acute  rheumatifm  appears  to  be  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  inflammations  de- 
pending on  an  increafed  afflux  of  blood  to 
a  part  while  it  is  expofed  to  the  acflion  of 
cold. 

But  there  feems  to  be  alfo,  in  the  cafe  of 
rheumatifm,  a  peculiar  afFedlion  of  the 
fibres  of  the  mufcles.  Thefe  fibres  feem 
to  be  under  fome  degree  of  rigidity,  and 
therefore  lefs  eafily  admit  of  motion ;  and 
are  pained  upon  the  exertions  of  it. 

It  is  alfo  an  affection  of  thefe  fibres 
which  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  propa- 
gation of  pains  from  one  joint  to  another, 
along  the  courfe  of  the  mufcles,  and  which 
pains  are  more  feverely  felt  in  the  extre- 
mities of  the  mnfcles  terminating  in  the 
joints,  becaufe,  beyond  thefcj  the  ofcilla- 
tions  are  not  propagated. 

,     This 
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This  afFeiflion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  at- 
tending rheninatifm,  feems  to  explain  why 
ftrains  and  fpafms  produce  rheumatic  af- 
fedlions ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  fliows, 
that,  with  an  inflammatory  afFe<fi:ion  of 
the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  there  is  alfo  in 
rheumatifm  a  peculiar  affedlion  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  which  has  a  confiderable 
fhare  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe. 

CCGCLX. 

Having  thus  given  my  opinion  of  the 
proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm,  I  proceed 
to  treat  of  the  cure. 

CCCGLXL 

Whatever  diificulty  may  occur  with  re- 

fped  to  the  explanation  given  (CCCGLVIIL 

andGCGCLIX.)  this  remains  certdn,  that 

e  2  in 
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in  acute  rheumatifm,  at  lead  in  all  tlioie^ 
cafes  which  do  not  arife  from  direct  fti- 
muli,  there  is  an  inflammatory  afFeClion 
of  the  parts,  and  a  phlogiftic  diathefis  in 
the  whole  fyflem ;  and  upon  thefe  is  found- 
ed the  method  of  cure,  which  frequent 
experience  has  approved  of 

CCCCLXII. 

The  cure  therefore  requires,  in  the  firft 
place,  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and  par- 
ticularly a  total  abftinence  from  animal 
food,  and  from,  all  fermented  or  fpirituous 
liquors ;  fubftituting .  a  vegetable  or  milk 
diet,  and  the  plentiful  ufe  of  bland  dihient 
drinkso 

CCCCLXIIL 

Upon  the  fame  principle  (CCCGL.)  at 
leaft  v/ith  perhaps  the  fame  exception  as 

above, 
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above,  blood-letting  is  the  chief  remedy 
of  acute  rheumatifin.  The  blood  ought 
to  be  drawn  in  large  quantity  ;  and  the 
bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency,  fullnefs,  and  hardnefs  of 
the  pulfe,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  pain. 
For  the  mofl  part,  large  and  repeated 
bleedings,  during  the  firft  days  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  feem  to  be  neceflary,  and  according- 
ly have  been  very  much  employed  :  but  to 
this  fome  bounds  are  to  be  fet ;  for  very 
profufe  bleedings  occafion  a  flow  recovery, 
and,  if  not  abfolutely  efFedtual,  are  ready 
to  produce  a  chronic  rheumatifin, 

CCCGLXIV. 

To  advoid  that  debility  of  the  fyflem, 
which  general  bleedings  are  ready  to  occa- 
fion,  the  urgent  fymptom  of  pain  may  be 
often  relieved  by  topical  bleedings ;   and, 

Irfpecially  when  any  fweliing  and   rednefs 
C  3  have 
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have  come  upon  a  joint,  the  pain  of  it 
may  be  very  certainly  relieved  by  fuch 
bleedings :  but,  as  the  continuance  of  the 
difeafe  feems  to  depend  more  upon  the 
phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
than  upon  the  affediion  of  particular  parts, 
fo  topical  bleedings  will  not  always  fupply 
the  place  of  the  general  bleedings  propofed 
above. 

GCCCLXV. 

To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  pre- 
jailing  in  this  difeafe,  purging  may  be  ufe- 
ful,  if  procured  by  medicines,  which  do  not 
ftimulate  the  whole  fyftem,  fuch  as  the  neu- 
tral falts,  and  which  have,  in  fome  meafure^ 
a  refrigerant  power.  Purging,  however,  is 
not  fo  powerful  as  bleeding,  in  removing 
phlogiftic  diathefis ;  and,  when  the  difeafe 
lias  become  general  and  violent,  frequent 

ftools 
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ftools  are  inconvenient,  and  even  hurtful, 
by  the  motion  and  pain  which  they  occafion. 

CCCCLXVI. 

In  acute  rheumatifm,  applications  to 
the  pained  parts  are  of  Httle  fervice.  Fo- 
mentations, in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
rather  aggravate  than  relieve  the  pains. 
The  rubefacients  and  cam  phire  are  more  ef- 
fedlual  in  relieving  the  pains ;  but  generally 
they  only  fhift  the  pain  from  one  part  in- 
to another,  and  do  little  towards  the  cure 
of  the  general  affetflion.  Bliftering,  applied 
to  the  pained  part,may  alfo  be  very  effedlual 
in  removing  the  pain  from  itj  but  will  be 
of  little  ufe,  except  where  the  pains  are 
much  confined  to  one  part, 

CCCCLXVII. 

The  fevepal  remedies  mentioned  from 
C  4  CGCCLL 
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CGCCLL  to  CCCCLV.  moderate  the  vio. 
l^iice  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  remove 
it  entirely;  btit  they  fometimes  fail  in  thisj 
and  leave  the  cure  Imperfedl.  The  at- 
tempting a  cure  by  large  and  repeated 
bleedings,  is  attended  with  many  inconve- 
niences, (fee  CXL.);  and  the  mofl  effedluai 
and  fafe  method  of  curing  this  difeafe,  is, 
after  fome  general  bleediilgs  for  taking  off, 
or  at  leaft  diminifliiug,  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis,  to  employ  fweating,  conducted  by  the 
rules  laid  down  CLXVIII.  and  CLXIX, 

CCeCLXVIIL 

Opiates,  except  where  they  are  dire(5ted 
to  procure  fweat,  always  prove  hurtful  in 

every  ftage  of  this  difeafe* 

GCCGLXIX, 

The  Peruvian  bark  has  been  fuppofed  a 

remedy 
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remedy  in  fome  cafes  of  this  difeafe  ;  but 
we  have  feldom  found  it  ufeful,  and,  in 
fome  cafes,  hurtful.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  fit  in  thofe  cafes  only,  in  which  the 
phlogiftic  diathefis  is  already  much  abated, 
and  where,  at  the  fame  time,  the  exacer- 
bations of  the  difeafe  are  manifeftly  perio- 
dical, with  cpnliderable  remiffions  inter- 
pgfedc 

CCCGLXX. 

Calomel,  and  fome  other  preparations 
of  mercury,  have  been  recommended  in 
the  acute  rhevimatifm  ;  but  I  believe  they 
are  ufeful  only  in  cafes  of  the  chronic  kind, 
pr  at  lead  in  cafes  approaching  to  the  n^^ 
fure  of  thefe, 

CCCCLXXL 

Irlaving  now  treated  fully  of  the  cure  of 

the 
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the  acute  rheumatifm,  I  proceed  to  treat 
of  the  cure  of  the  chronic,  which  is  fo  fre- 
quently a  fequel  of  the  former. 

CCCCLXXIL 

The  phenomena  of  the  purely  chronic 
rheumatifm,  mentioned  in  GCCCXXXIX. 
and  CCCCXL.  lead  me  to  conclude,  that 
its  proximate  caufe  is  an  atony,  both  of 
the  blood- velTels  and  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  part  afFedled,  together  with  a  degree 
of  rigidity  and  contra6lion  in  the  latter, 
fuch  as  frequently  attends  them  in  a  ftate 
of  atony, 

CCCCLXXIIL 

Upon  this  view  of  the  proximate  caufe, 
the  general  indication  of  cure  muft  be,  to 
reftore  the  adlivity  and  vigour  of  the  vital 
principle  in  the  part ;  and  the  remedies 

for 
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for  this  difeafe,  which  experience  has  ap- 
proved of,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  manifeft«^ 
ly  fuited  to  the  indication  propofed, 

CCCCLXXIV. 

Thefe  remedies  are  either  external  or  in*** 
ternal. 

The  external  are,  the  fupporting  the  heat 
of  the  part,  by  keeping  it  conftantly  co- 
vered v^ith  flannel ;  the  increafing  the  heat 
of  the  part  by  external  heat,  applied 
either  in  a  dry  or  in  a  humid  form  ;  the 
diligent  ufe  of  the  flefli-brufh,  or  other 
means  of  fridlion  j  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity in  fparks  or  fliocks  ;  the  application 
of  cold  v^'ater  by  afFufion  or  immerfion  ; 
the  application  of  eflential  oils  of  the  moil 
warm  and  penetrating  kind;  the  appli- 
cation of  fait  brine  ;  and,  laflly,  the  em«" 
ployment  of  exercife,  either  of  the  part  it- 
fclf  fo  far  as  it  can  eafily  bear  it,  or  of 

the 
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the  whole  body  by  riding  or  other  mode 
of  geliation. 


CCCCLXXV. 

The  internal  remedies  are,  i.  Large  do- 
fes  of  effential  oil  drawn  from  refinous 
fubftances,  fuch  as  turpentine  ;  2.  Sub- 
ftances  containing  fuch  oils,  as  guaiac  ; 
3.  Volatile  alkaline  falts  ;  4.  Thefe,  or  o- 
ther  medicines  directed  to  procure  fweat, 
(CLXIX.) ;  and,  laftly.  Calomel,  or  other 
preparation  of  mercury,  in  fmall  dofes, 
continued  for  fome  time, 

CCCCLXXVL 

Thefe  (CCCCLXni,  CCCCLXIV.)  are 

the  remedies  fuccefsfully  employed  in  the 
purely  chronic  rheumatlfm;  and  there  are 
Hill  others  recommended,  as  bleeding,  ge- 
neral and  topical,  burning,  bliftering,  and 

ifTues  I 
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i  flues  :  but  thefe  appear  to  me  to  be  chief- 
ly, perhaps  only,  ufeful  when  the  difeafe 
dill  partakes  of  the  nature  of  acute  rheu- 
matifm. 


G  H  A  P^ 
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CHAP.      XIII. 


Of  the  Toothach,  or  Odontalgia, 


CCCCLXXVII. 

I  Have  formerly  confidered  this  difeafe 
as  a  fpecies  of  Rheumatifm,  to  be  treat- 
ed upon  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  de- 
livered in  the  preceding  chapter ;  but 
now,  from  more  attentive  confideration,  I 
am  led  to  confider  the  toothach  as  a  diftincS 
difeafe.  Whilft  the  moft  of  what  has  been 
delivered  in  the  lafl;  chapter  proceeds  upon 

the 
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the  fuppofition  that  the  rheumatifm  de-» 
pends  upon  a  certain  ftate  of  the  blood-^ 
velTels  and  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
them,  without  this  being  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  any  acrid  matter  appHed ;  I 
judge,  that  in  the  toothach,  though  therd 
are  often  the  fame  circumftances  in  the 
ftate  of  the  blood- veffels  as  in  the  cafes  of 
rheumatifm,  thefe  circumftances  in  tooth** 
ach  always  arife  from  the  application  of  ari 
acrid  matter  to  the  nerves  of  the  teeth* 

CCCCLXXVIIL 

This  difeafe  is  often  no  other  than  a 
pain  felt  in  a  particular  tooth,  without  any 
inflammatory  afFeAion  being  at  the  fame 
time  communicated  to  the  neighbouring 
parts*  This,  however,  is  rarely  the  cafe  | 
and  for  the  moft  part,  together  with  the 
pain  of  the  tooth,  there  is  fome  degree  of 
pain  and  of  inflammatory  afFedlion  com« 

municsitcd 
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mtmicated  to  the  neighbouring  parts,fome» 
times  to  the  whole  of  thofe  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  head  with  the  affeded  tooth. 

CCCCLXXIX. 

This  inflammatory  affection  feeriis  to  mc 
to  be  always  an  affedion  of  mufcles,  and 
of  the  membranous  parts  connedled  with 
thefe,  without  any  tendency  to  fuppura- 
tion ;  and  Hich  an  affeclion,  as  is  excited 
by  cold  in  fimilar  parts  elfe  where.  It  is 
from  thefe  circumftances  that  I  concladc 
the  afre(£lion  to  be  of  the  rheumatic  kind. 


CCCCLXXX. 

It  is  poffible  that  the  mufcles  and  mem- 
branes of  the  jaw  may  be  affe6led  by  the 
fame  caufes  which  produce  the  rheuma- 
tifm  in  other  parts  ;  and  it  is  alfo  pof- 
tblcj  that  a  rheumatic  diathefis  at  firfl 

pro- 
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pi'oduced  by  irritation,  may  fubfift  in  the 
mufcles  and  membranes  of  the  jaw,  fo  that 
the  inflammatory  afFecflion  may  be  renew- 
ed by  certain  caufes  without  any  new  ap- 
pUcation  of  acrid  matter  :  but  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  either  of  thefe  occurrences  are 
very  rare,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
afcertain  any  cafes  of  toothach  to  be  of 
thefe  kinds.  I  coniider  it,  therefore,  as 
highly  probable  that  this  rheumatic  affec- 
tion of  the  jaws  which  we  name  toothach, 
is  always  dependent  upon  fome  immediate 
application  of  acrid  matter  to  the  nerves 
of  the  teeth. 

CCGCLXXXL 

It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
application  of  acrid  matter  does  not  always 
excite  a  pain  in  the  tooth  itfelf,  or  an  in- 
flammatory affecftion  of  the  neighbouring 
parts ;  but  that  it  very  often  operates  by 

Vol,  IL  D  pro- 
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producing  a  diathefis  only ;  fo  that  cold 
applied  to  tlie  neighbouring  parts  does  ex- 
cite both  a  pain  in  the  tooth,  and  an  in-^ 
flaramatory  afFecftion  of  the  lieighboviring 
parts  which  did  not  appear  before. 

There  feem  to  be  alfo  certain  ftates  of 
the  body^  which  operate  upon  the  fame 
diathefis,  fo  as  to  produce  toothach.  Such 
feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  pregnant  women, 
who  afe  m^ore  liable  to  toothach  than  o- 
ther  Wo^en.  There  are  probably  alfo 
fome  cafes  of  increafed  irritability  which 
render  perfons  more  fubjedl  to  toothach. 
Thus  women  are  m.ore  liable  to  the  dif- 
eafe  than  men,  and  particularly  women 
liable  to  hyfteric  affections , 

CCCCLXXXIL 

The  acrid  matter  producing  this  difeafc 
feems  to  be  generated  firfl  in  the  hard  fub- 
ftances  of  the  teeth  ;  and  as  it  often  ap- 
pears 
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pears  firft  upon  the  external  farface  of 
thefe,  it  might  be  fufpe(5led  to  arife  from 
the  application  of  external  matters  to  the 
teeth :  but  as  the  producliori  of  this  acri- 
mony is  often  begun  in  the  internal  cavity 
of  the  teeth,  where  the  operation  of  external 
matters  cannot  be  fufpedled,  and  as  even 
when  it  begins  upon  the  external  parts  of  the 
teeth,  the  operation  of  the  caufe  is  ^.t  firft 
in  a  fmall  portion  of  the  teeth  only,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  any  matter  ex- 
ternally applied  could  adl  in  fuch  a  partial 
manner ;  fo  it  is  preflimed  that  the  acrid 
UDiatter  occaiioning  the  toothacli  is  produced 
by  fome  vice  originating  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  tooth  itfelf.    When  it  begins  upon  the 
external  furface,  it  is  on  the  enamel ;  but 
Upon  the  internal  furface,  it  iiiufl  be  in  the 
bony  part.     From  what  caufes  it  arifes  in 
either  of  thefe  fubflanceSj  I  do  cot  at  all 
know  ;  but  I  fufpedl  that  it  often  arifes 
from  fome  more  gene;*al  faulc  in  the  fluids 
B  2  oS 
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of  the  body.  The  frequent  ufe  of  mercury, 
efpecially  when  thrown  much  upon  the 
mouth,  and  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  fcur- 
vy,  feem  both  of  them  to  give  a  difpofition 
to  a  caries  in  the  teeth ;  and  it  is  poflible 
that  fome  other  acrimonious  ftates  of  the 
fluids  may  have  the  fame  effed:. 

CCCCLXXXIIL 

A  caries  in  fome  part  of  the  teeth,  whe- 
ther arifing  upon  their  internal  furface  or 
upon  their  external,  proceeding  fo  far  as  to 
reach  the  nerves  in  the  cavity  of  the  teeth, 
is  pretty  manifeftly  the  caufe  of  toothach, 
and  of  the  firft  attacks  of  it :  but  when 
the  cavity  of  the  teeth  has  been  opened,  fo 
that  the  external  air  or  other  matters  can 
reach  that  cavity,  thefe  are  often  the  exci- 
ting caufes  of  toothach,  and  ferve  to  prove 
in  general,  that  acrid  matters  applied  to 
the  nerves  occafion  the  difeafe. 

CCCCLXXXIV. 
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CCCCLXXXIV. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  matter  pro- 
duced in  the  caries  of  the  teeth,  I  do 
not  underftand,  nor  have  I  found  any  pro- 
per corredlor  of  it ;  but  I  prefume  it  to  be 
of  the  putrid  kind,  as  it  often  taints  the 
'  breath  with  a  fetid  odoun 

CCCCLXXXV. 

In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  a  long  ex- 
perience has  fhown,  that  the  extraction  of 
the  carious  tooth  proves  the  moft  effec-- 
tual,  and  very  often  the  only  effedlual,  re- 
medy of  the  difeafe.  But  as  in  fome  cafe^ 
this  extradlion  is  not  proper,  and  as  in 
many  cafes  it  is  obftinately  avoided,  other 
means  of  curing  the  difeafe,  or  at  leaft  of 
relieving  the  pain,  have  been  fought  for 
and  much  pradifed. 


D3      .  CCCCLXXXVL 
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CGCCLXXXVI. 

Among  tliefe  remedies,  tliofe  are  like- 
Ij  to  be  tlie  moll  efFedlual  which  entire- 
ly deftroy  the  affected  nerve,  or  at  leaft  fo 
miuch  of  it  as  is  ^xpoled  to  the  a6lion  of 
the  acrid  matter  in  the  tooth.  When  an 
opening  is  made  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tooth,  the  nerve  of  it  may  be  deftroyed 
moft  certainly  by  the  adlual  cautery ;  and 
it  may  alfo  poffibly  be  done  by  the  appli- 
cation of  potential  cauftics,  either  of  th<g 
alkaline  or  acid  kind. 

CCCCLXXXVII. 

When  thefe  remedies  cannot  be  ren- 
dered effedual,  relief  may  often  be  ob- 
tained by  diminifliing  the  fenfibility  of  the 
'nerve  affedlea,  by  the  application  of  o- 
pium,  or  of  the  more  acrid  aromatic  oils, 
dlredlly  to  the  nerve  in  the  tooth.     It  ap- 

pearS 
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pears  alfo,  that  the  fenfibility  of  the  affecfled 
nerve  may  often  be  for  fome  time  dimi- 
niflied  by  the  external  application  of  o- 
pium  to  the  extremities  of  thofe  nerves  ia 
the  fkin,  which  are  branches  of  the  fame 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  with  thofe  of  the  teeth, 

CCCCLXXXVIIL 

When  the  difeafe  confifts  entirely  in  a 
pain  of  the  nerve  of  the  tooth,  with.x)ut  any 
confiderable  afFeclion  communicated  to 
the  neighbouring  parts,  the  remedies  al- 
ready mentioned  are  thofe  efpecially  to  be 
employed  ;  but  when  the  difeafe  confifts 
very  much  in  an  inflammatory  affedlion 
of  the  mufcles  and  membranes  of  the  jaw, 
and  when  at  the  fame  time  there  is  littlq 
or  no  accefs  for  the  abovementioned  re- 
medies to  the  afFe^led  nerve,  other  mea- 
fures  are  to  be  employed  for  relieving  the 
^ifeafe, 

D  4        CCCQLXXXIX* 
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CCCCLXXXIX. 

If  the  difeafe  be  attended  with  any  ge- 
neral phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the  fyftem,  or 
with  any  confiderable  degree  of  pyrexia,  a 
general  bleeding  may  be  nfeful  in  re- 
lieving the  difeafe  ;  but  thefe  circumftances 
occur  very  rarely,  and  the  difeafe  is  for 
the  moft  part  a  purely  topical  affection  ;  in 
which,  as  I  obferved  before,  a  general 
bleeding  is  of  very  little  fervice.  As 
this  difeafe,  however,  is  a  topical  inflam- 
mation, it  might  be  fuppofed  that  to- 
pical bleedings  would  be  very  ufefu!, 
and  fometimes  they  are  fo  ;  but  it  is  fel- 
dom  that  their  effecfts  are  either  con- 
iSderable  or  permanent.  The  reafons  of 
this  I  take  to  be,  that  the  difeafe  does 
not  confill  in  an  aifedlion  of  the  blood- 
velTels  alone,  as  in  the  ordinary  cafes, 
of  rheumattfrn ;  but  in  a  peculiar  af-- 
fextion  of  the  fibres  both  of  the  mufcles 

and 
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and  of  the  veflels  of  the  part  indticed  by 
irritation.  The  inefEcacy  of  topical  bleed- 
ings is  with  me  a  proof  of  the  difeafe 
being  of  the  latter  kind. 

ccccxc. 

The  remedies  therefore  neceflary  to  give 
relief  in  this  difeafe,  are  thofe  which  take 
off  the  fpafm  of  the  veflels,  and  eipecially 
of  the  mufcles  and  membranes  afFe (fled. 
Such  are  bliftering,  brought  as  near  to  the 
part  affected  as  can  be  conveniently  done; 
and  fuch  are  alfo  increafed  excretions  ex- 
cited in  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  of  the 
faliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  by  the 
ufe  of  acrid  mafticatories.  It  is  often  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  a  ftrong  fenfation  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  5  as  by  eau  de  luce, 
J^irit  of  lavender,  or  Hungary  water 
fiiufFed  up  the  noftrils ;  or  by  the  vitriolic 
^ther  properly  applied  to  the  cheek.  It  is 
^-  upon 
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upon  the  fame  footing  that  I  fuppofc 
brandy  or  other  ardent  fpirit  held  in  the 
inouth  is  often  of  fervicca 

CCCCXCI. 

There  are  cafes  of  toothach  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  difeafe  arifes  from 
gn  acrid  matter  immediately  applied  to 
the  nerve  of  a  tooth  5  but  from  the  ex* 
ternal  application  of  cold,  or  fome  other 
caufes  immediately  applied  to  the  mufcles 
d.nd  membranes  of  the  jaw  5  and  which 
therefore  feem  to  require  fome  remedies 
different  from  thofe  abovementioned.  But 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  it  is  to  be  fufpedled,  that 
the  efFe(?cs  of  cold  or  of  other  fuch  caufes  are 
owing  to  a  diathefis  produced  by  an  acrid 
aiatter  applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  and 
continuing  in  fome  meailire  to  act  there ; 
and  we  have  accordingly  often  found,  that 
the  a€lion  of  thofe  external  caufes  were 
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to  be  obviated  only  by  the  extradion  of 
the  tooth  from  which  the  diathefis  had 
arifen. 


CHAP.       XIV, 


Of  the  GouTf 


CCCCXCII. 

THE  Gout,  not  only  as  it  occurs  in 
different  perfons,  but  even  as  it  oc- 
curs in  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times, 
is  a  difeafe  of  fuch  various  appearance, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  render  the  hiflory  of  it 
complete  and  exacS,  or  to  give  a  character 

bf 
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of  it  that  will  univerfally  apply.     How-* 
ever,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  defcribe  the  dif- 

eafe  as  it  moft  commonly  appears,  and  to 

■ 

mark  the  varieties  of  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
From  fuch  a  hiflory  I  expedl  that  a  ge- 
neral character  may  be  given ;  and  fuch  I 
think  is  the  following*  as  given  in  the  laft 
'edition  of  our  Nolblogy  : 

Gen.  XXIII.     PODAGRA, 

Morbus  hsereditarius,  oriens  fine  caufa 
externa  evidente,  fed  praeeunte  plerumque 
ventriculi  affedlione  infolita;  pyrexia;  do- 
lor ad  articulum  et  plerumque  pedis  pollici, 
certe  pedum  et  manutim  juncluris,  potiffi- 
jnum  infeflus;  per  intervalla  revertens,  et 
fsepe  cum  ventriculi  et  internarum  partiun^ 
^edionibus  alternans, 

CCCCXCIIL 

The  Gout  is  generally  a  hereditary  dif- 

eafe ; 
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eafe :  but  fome  perfons,  without  hereditary 
difpofition,  feem  to  acquire  it ;  and,  in 
fome,  a  hereditary  difpofition  may  be  coun- 
teradled  by  various  caufes.  Thefe  circum- 
flances  may  feem  to  give  exceptions  to  our 
general  pofition  ;  but  the  fadls  dire6tly 
fupporting  it  are  very  numerous* 

CCCCXCIV. 

This  difeafe  attacks  efpecially  the  male 
fex  ;  but  it  fometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
attacks  alfo  the  female.  The  females  liable 
to  it  are  thofe  of  the  more  robufl  and  full 
habits  ;  and  it  very  often  happens  to  fnch 
long  before  the  menftrual  evacuation  has 
ceafed.  I  have  found  it  occurring  in  feve- 
ral  females,  whofe  menftrual  evacuations 
were  more  abundant  than  ufuaL 

ccccxcv. 

This   difeafe  feldom  attacks  eunuchs  | 

andj, 
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and,  when  it  does,  they  feem  to  be  thofe 
who  happen  to  be  of  a  robiift  habit,  to 
lead  an  indolent  Hfe,  and  to  live  very  fulL 


CCCCXCVI. 

The  gout  attacks  clpecially  men  of  robuft 
and  large  bodies,  men  of  large  heads,  of 
full  and  corpulent  habits,  and  men  whofe 
fkins  are  covered  with  a  thicker  rete  mu-^ 
cofutn^  which  gives  a  coarfer  furface. 

CCCCXCVIL 

If,  with  the  ancients,  we  might  afcei*- 
tain,  by  certain  terms,  the  temperaments 
of  men,  I  would  fay,  that  the  gout  atttacks 
efpecially  men  of  a  cholerico-fanguine  tem- 
perament, and  that  it  very  feldom  attacks 
the  purely  fanguine  or  melancholic.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  treat  this  matter 
with  due  precifion, 

GCCCXCVHL 
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CCCGXCVIII. 

The  gout  feldom  attacks  perfons  em^ 
ployed  in  conftant  bodily  labour,  or  pef* 
fons  who  live  much  upon  vegetable  ali^ 
ment.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  lefs  frequent 
among  thofe  people  who  make  no  \ife  of 
wine  or  other  fermented  liquors. 

CCCCXCIX. 

The  gout  does  not  commonly  attack  meil| 
till  after  the  age  of  five  and  thirty ;  and  ge- 
nerally not  till  a  ftill  later  period.  There 
are  indeed  inftances  of  the  gout  occurring 
more  early  ;  but  thefe  are  few  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  numbers  which  agree  with  what 
we  have  given  as  the  general  rule.  When 
the  difeafe  does  appear  early  in  life,itfeems 
to  be  in  thofe  in  whom  the  hereditary  dif- 
pofition  is  very  ftrong,  and  to  whom  the 
remote  caufes  to  be  hereafter  mentioned 

hav^ 
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have  been  applied  in  a  confiderable  de-* 
gree. 

D. 

As  the  gout  is  a  hereditary  difeafe,  and 
afFedls  efpecially  men  of  a  particular  habit, 
its  remote  caufes  may  be  confidered  as 
predilponent  and  occafional, 

DI. 

The  predifponent  caufe,  fo  far  as  exprcf- 
fed  by  external  appearances,  or  by  the  ge- 
neral temperament,  we  have  already  mark- 
ed ;  and  phyficians  have  been  very  confi- 
dent in  afligning  the  occafional  caufes  : 
but,  in  a  difeafe  depending  fo  much  upon 
a  predifpofition,  the  afl[igning  occafional 
caufes  muft  be  uncertain  j  as,  in  the  pre- 
difpofed,  the  occafional  caufes  may  not  al- 
ways appear,  and  in  perfons  not  predif- 

pofed 
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pofed,  they  may  appear  without  efFeft. 
This  uncertainty  muft  particularly  aSe6: 
the  cafe  of  the  gout ;  but  I  fliall  offer  what 
appears  to  me  moft  probable  on  the  fub-= 
jea 

DII. 

The  occalional  caufes  of  the  gotit  feem 
to  be  of  two  kinds.  Firft,  thofe  which  in- 
duce a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body.  Se- 
condly, thofe  which,  in  plethoric  habits, 
induce  a  ftate  of  debility •■ 

DHL 

Of  the  firflkind  are  a  fedQiitnTj  indolent 
manner  of  life,  a  full  diet  of  animal  food, 
and  the  large  ufe  of  wine  or  of  other  fer- 
mented liquors.  Thefe  circumftanees  com- 
inoniy  precede  the  difeafe  5  and  it  there 
iliould  be  any  doubt   of  tlisir  power  of 

Vol.  IL  E  vro- 
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producing  it,  the  fad:,  howeverj  will  b^ 
rendered  fuiBciently  probable  by  what  has 
been  obferved  in  CGCGXCVIIL 


DIV. 

Of  the  fecond  kind  of  occafional  caufe.^ 
which  induce  debility  are,  excefs  in  ve- 
iiery  ;  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  ;  indigeflion,  produced  ei- 
ther by  the  quantity  or  quahty  of  aliments  j 
much  application  to  ftudy  or  buiinefs ; 
night-watching  ;  exceffive  evacuations  ; 
the  ceafing  of  ufual  labour  ;  the  fiidden 
change  from  a  very  full  to  a  very  Ipare 
diet ;  the  large  life  of  acids  and  acefcents  ; 
and,  laftly,  cold  applied  to  the  lower  ex« 
tremities. 

DV. 

The  firfl  (DHL)  feem  to  ad  by  increa-* 

fing 
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fmg  the  predlfpofidon.  The  laft  (DIV.) 
are  commonly  the  exciting  caufes,  both  of 
the  firft  attacks,  and  of  the  repetitions  of 
the  difeafe. 

DVi; 

It  Is  an  inflammatory  aftecflion  of  fonie 
of  the  joints  which  efpecially  conftitutes 
what  we  call  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gotit*  This 
fometlmes  comes  on  fuddenly  without  any 
warning,  but  is  generally  preceded  by  fe- 
deral fymptoms  ;  fnch  as  the  ceafing  of  a 
fwcating  which  the  feet  had  been  com- 
monly afFe6led  with  before  ;  an  unufual 
coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  legs  ;  a  frequent 
numbnefs,  alternating  vdth  a;  fenfe  of 
prickling  along  the  whole  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  frequent  cramps  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  legs  ;  and  an  unufiial  turgefcence  of 
the  veins. 

E  2  Dva- 
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DVII. 

While  tliefe  fymptonis  take  place  in  the 
lower  extremities,  the  whole  body  is  affeG=- 
ted  with  fonie  degree  of  torpor  and  lan-^ 
giior,  and  the  funcSlions  of  the  ftomach  in 

Darricular  are  more  or  lefs  difturbed.    The 

J. 

appetite  is  diminifhed,  and  flatulency^  or 
other  fyniptoms  of  indlgeftion,  are  felt. 
Tlieie  fyiTiptonis,  and  thofe  of  DVI.  take 
place  for  feveral  days,  fometimes  for  a 
week  or  two,  before  a  paroxyfm  comes  on  : 
but  commonly,  upon  the  day  immediately 
preceding  it,  the  appetite  becomes  greater 
than  ufual. 

DVIIL 

The  circumllances  of  paroxyfms  are  the 
following.  They  come  on  moft  commonly 
\^,in  the  fpring,  and  fooner  or  later  accord- 
ing as  the  vernal  heat  fucceeds  fooner  x)V 

later 
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later  to  the  winter's  cold ;  and  perhaps 
Iboner  or  later  alfo  according  as  the  body 
may  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  expofed  to 
viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 

DIX. 

The  attacks  are  fome  times  felt  fir  ft  in 
the  evening,  but  more   coinmonly  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  of  the  morning.    The 
paroxyfm  begins  with  a  pain  afFecfling  one 
foot,  moft  commonly  in  the  ball  or   firft; 
joint  of  the  great  toe,  but  fometiiiies   in 
other  parts  of  the  foot.     With  the  coming 
on  of  this  pain,  there  is  commonly   more 
or  lefs  of  a  cold  fliivering,   whichj  as  the 
pain  increafes,  gradually  ceafes^  and  is  fac-- 
ceeded  by  a  hot  ftage   of  pyrexia^  which 
continues  for  the  fame  time  with  the  pain 
itfelf.     From  the  firft  attack.,  the  pain  be- 
comes by  degrees  more  violent,  and  con» 
tinues  in  this  ftate  with  grer;.   ;  :  :V:  ::^'2cii 
E  3  ©f 
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of  the  whole  body,  till  next  midnight,  af- 
ter which  it  gradually  remits ;  and,  after 
it  has  continued  for  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  firft  at- 
tack, it  commonly  ceafes  very  entirely, 
and,  wich  the  coming  on  of  a  gentle 
five  at,  allows  the  patient  to  fall  aileep.  The 
patient,  upon  coming  out  of  this  fleep  in 
the  morning,  finds  the  pained  part  affec- 
ted \Yit\i  fome  rednefs  and  fwelhng,  which, 
after  having  continued  for  fome  days,  gra« 
dually  abate. 

DX. 

When  a  paroxyfm  has  thus  come  on, 
although  the  violent  pain  after  twenty- four 
hours  be  confiderably  abated,  the  patient 
is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it.  For  fome 
days  he  has  every  evening  a  return  of 
more  confiderable  pain  and  pyrexia,  and 
wiiich  continue  with  more  or  kfs  violence 

till 
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till  morning.  After  continuing  in  this 
manner  for  feveral  days,  the  difeafe  fomc- 
times  goes  entirely  off,  not  to  return  till 
after  a  long  interval, 

DXL 

When  the  difeafe,  after  having  thus  re- 
mained for  fome  time  in  a  joint ;  ceafes  very 
entirely,  it  generally  leaves  the  perfon  in 
very  perfect  health,  enjoying  greater  eafe 
and  alacrity  in  the  fundlions  of  both  body 
and  mind  than  he  had  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore experienced. 

DXII. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  the  re- 
turns of  it  are  fometimes  only  once  in  three 
or  four  years :  but,  after  fome  time,  the 
intervals  become  ihcrter,  and  the  attacks 
become  annual ;  afterwards  they  come 
E  4  twice 
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twice  each  year,  and  at  length  recur  feve-r 
ral  times  during  the  whole  coiirfe  of  au- 
tamn,  winter,  and  fpring ;  and  as  it  hap- 
pens that,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  the 
paroxyfnis  become  alfo  longer,  fo,  in  the 
advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient 
is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free  from  it,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  two  or  three  months  in 
fummer. 

DXIIL 

The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is  alfo  mark- 
ed by  the  pa.rts  vdiich  it  affedls.  At  firft, 
it  commonly  aftecls  one  foot  only  ;  after- 
wards every  paroxyfm  affefts  both  feet, 
the  one  after  the  other  ;  and,  as  the  difeafe 
continues  to  recur ^  it  not  only  affecSls  both 
feet  at  once,  but  after  having  ceafcd  in  the 
foot  which  was  fecondiy  attacked,  returns 
again  into  the  foot  nrft  aftecled,  and  per- 
haps a  feconcl  time  alfo  into  the  other.    Its 

changes 
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changes  of  place  are  not  only  from.  §ilg 
foot  to  the  other,  but  alfo  from  the  fggt 
into  other  joints,  elpecially  thofe  of  tlii 
upper  and  lower  extremities  ;  fo  that  therl 
is  hardly  a  joint  of  the  body  that  is  n§t^ 
on  one  occafion  or  other,  affedled.  It  fomi- 
times  afFe(5ls  tvfo  different  joints  at  tht 
fame  time  ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  ffe- 
vere  in  a  fingle  joint  only,  and  paffes  fuc- 
ceffively  from  one  joint  to  another  ;  fo 
that  the  patient's  afSidlion  is  often  prG« 
tradled  for  a  long  time. 

DXIV.      '    - 

When  the  difeafe  has  often  returned^ 
and  the  paroxyfms  have  become  very  fre- 
quent, the  pains  are  commonly  lefs  vio- 
lent than  they  v/ere  at  firft  ;  but  the  pa- 
tient is  more  affeded  with  ficknefs,  and 
the  other  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  gout, 
which  fliall  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

DXV. 
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After  the  iirft  paroxyfms  of  the  difeafe, 
the  joints  which  have  been  afFedled  are 
entirely  reftored  to  their  former  fupplenefs 
and  flrength  :  but  after  the  difeafe  has  re- 
curred very  often,  the  joints  affe6led  do 
neither  fo  fuddenly  nor  fo  entirely  recover 
their  former  ftate,  but  continue  weak  and 
ftifF;  and  thefe  efFedls  at  length  proceed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  |:he  joints  lofe  their 
piotion  altogether, 

DXVL 

In  many  perfons,  but  not  in  ail,  after  the 
difeafe  has  frequently  recurred,  concre- 
tions of  a  chalky  nature  are  formed  upon 
the  outiide  of  the  joints,  and  for  the  moft 
part  immediately  under  the  Ikin.  The 
matter  feems  to  be  depolited  at  fxrfl:  in  a 
fluid  form,  but  afterwards  becomes  dry 

and 
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ind  firm.  In  their  dry  ftate,  tliefe  con- 
cretions are  a  friable  earthy  fubflance,  very 
entirely  foluble  in  acids.  After  they  have 
been  formed,  they  contribute,  with  other 
circumftances,  to  deftroy  the  motion  of 
the  joint, 

DXVIL 

In  mod  perfons  who  have  laboured  un- 
der the  gout  for  many  years,  a  nephritic 
affection  comes  on,  and  difcovers  itfelf  by 
all  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend  cal- 
culous concretions  in  the  kidneys,  and 
which  we  fhall  have  occaGon  to  defcribe 
in  another  place.  All  that  is  neceffary  to 
be  obferved  here  is,  that  the  nephritic  af- 
fedlion  alternates  with  paroxyfms  of  the 
gout,  and  that  the  two  affeilions,  the 
nephritic  and  the  gouty,  are  hardly  ever 
prefent  at  the  fame  time.  This  alfo  may 
be  obferved,  that  children   of  gouty   or 

nephritic 
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jiephritic  parents,  commonly  inherit  one 
or  other  of  thefe  difeafes ;  but  whichever 
may  have  been  the  principal  difeafe  of  the 
parent,  fome  of  the  children  have  the  one, 
and  fome  the  other.  In  fome  of  them, 
the  nephritic  afFe(flion  occurs  alone,  with^ 
out  any  gout  fupervening  ;  and  this  hap- 
pens to  be  frequently  the  cafe  of  the  fe-? 
male  offspring  of  gouty  parents. 

DXVIIL 

In  the  whole  of  the  hiflory  already 
given,  I  have  defcribedthe  mod  common 
form  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  which  therefore, 
however  diverfiiied  in  the  manner  I  have 
faid,  may  be  ftill  called  the  regular  ftate 
pf  the  gout.  Upon  occaiion,  however,  the 
(iifeafe  aiTumes  different  appearances ;  but, 
as  I  fuppofe  the  difeafe  to  depend  always 
upon  a  certain  diathefis  or  diipofition  of 
the  fyftem  ^  fo  every  appearance  which  we 

can 
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can  perceive  to  depend  upon  that  fame  diC- 
pofition,  I  ftill  confidcr  as  a  fymptom  and 
cafe  of  the  gout.  The  principal  circum- 
ftance  in  what  we  term  the  Regular  Gout^ 
is  the  inflammatory  affedlion  of  the  joints  ; 
and,  whatever  fymptoms  we  can  perceive 
to  be  connected  with,  or  to  depend  upon^ 
the  difpolition  which  produces  that  inflam- 
matory aflecftion,  but  without  its  taking 
place,  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame  time^ 
%ve  name  the  Irregular  Gout. 

DXIX, 

Of  fuch  irregular  gout  there  are  three 
different  ilates,  which  I  name  the  atonic^ 
the  retrocedent^  and  the  mi/placed  gout* 

DXX, 

The  atonic  ftate  is  when  the  gouty  dia- 
thefis  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  but,  from 

certain 
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certain  caufes,  does  not  produce  the  in*' 
flammatory  afFedlion  of  the  joints.  In  this 
cafe,  the  morbid  fymptoms  which  appear 
are  chiefly  affedlions  of  the  ftomach ;  fuch 
as  lofs  of  appetite,  indigeftion,  and  its 
various  circumftances  of  ficknefs,  naufea^ 
vomiting,  flatulency,  acid  eru6lations,  and 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  frequently  accompanied  with 
pains  and  cramps  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
body,  which  are  relieved  by  the  difcharge 
of  wind  from  the  ftomach.  Together 
with  thefe  affecflions  of  the  ftomach,  there 
commonly  occurs  a  coftivenefs ;  but  fome- 
times  a  loofenefs  with  colic  pains.  Thefe 
affedlions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  often 
attended  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  hypo- 
chondriafis  ;  as  dejecSion  of  mind,  a  con- 
ftant  and  anxious  attention  to  the  flighteft 
feelings,  an  imaginary  aggravation  of  thefe, 
and  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  them. 

In 
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In  the  fame  atonic  gout,  the  vifcera  of 
the  thorax  alfo  are  fometimes  affecfled,  and 
palpitations,  faintings,  and  afthma,  occur, 

In  the  head  alfo  occvir,  headachs,  gid- 
dinefs,  apopledic  and  paralytic  ajfFeclions; 

DXXL 

When  the  feveral  fymptoms  now  men-^ 
tioned  occur  in  habits  having  the  marks 
of  a  gouty  difpolition^  this  may  be  fuf- 
pe6led  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  them; 
and  efpecially  when  either,  in  fuch  habits, 
a  manifeft  tendency  to  the  inflammatory 
affedion  has  formerly  appeared  |  or  when 
the  fymptoms  mentioned  are  intermixed 
with,  and  are  relieved  by,  fome  degree 
of  the  inflammatory  gout.  In  fuch  cafes 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  confidering  the 
whole  as  a  ftate  of  the  gout. 

DXXIL 
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DXXIL 

Another  ftate  of  the  difeafe  I  name  the 
fatjQcedent  gout.  This  occurs  when  an  in- 
^arnmatory  ftate  of  the  joints  has,  in  the 
Ijfljal  manner,  come  on,  but  which,  with^ 
§i|t  ariiing  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  pain 
^f|d  inflammation,  or,  at  leaft,  without 
lliefe  continuing  for  the  ufual  time,  and  re- 
§|ding  gradually  in  the  ufual  manner,  they 
feddenly  and  entirely  ceafe,  while  fome 
Internal  part  becomes  affecfted.  The  in- 
f§fnal  part  moft  commonly  affected  is  the 
ftgmach,  which  is  then  atfedled  with  an- 
fl^ty,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  or  violent  pain  ; 
l^ut  fometimes  the  internal  part  is  the 
ll^art,  which  gives  occafion  to  a  fyncope  ; 
fginetimes  it  is  the  lungs  which  are  affed:- 
%^  with  afthma  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
|^§^d,  giving  occaiion  to  apoplexy  or  palfy* 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fymptoms  being  all  a  part  of  the 

fam?r 
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fame  dlfeafe,  however  different  tlie  afFec- 
tion  may  feem  to  be  in  the  parts  which 
it  attacks. 


DXXIIL 

The  third  flate  of  irregular  gout,  which 
we  name  the  mifplaced^  is  when  the  gouty 
diathefis,  inftead  of  producing  the  inflam- 
matory affeftion  of  the  joints,  produces  an 
inflammatory  affeftion  of  fome  internal 
part,  and  which  appears  from  the  fame 
fymptoms  that  attend  the  inflammation 
of  thofe  parts  ariling  from  other  c?aifes. 

Whether  the  gouty  diathefis  does  ever 
produce  fuch  inflammation  of  the  internal 
parts,  without  having  firfi  produced  it  in 
the  jointSj  or  if  the  inflammation  of  the 
internal  part  be  always  a  tranflation  from 
the  joints  previoufly  affedied^  I  dare  not  de- 
termine ;  but,  even  fuppofing  the  latter  to 
be  always  the  cafe,  I  think  the  difference 

Vol.  IL  F  of 
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of  the  afFedion  of  the  internal  part  mnfi 
ftill  diftinguifh  the  mifplaeed  from  what 
I  have  named  the  Retrocedent  Gout. 


DXXIV. 

What  internal  parts  may  be  afFedled  by 
the  mifplaeed  gout  I  cannot  precifely  fay, 
becaufe  I  have  never  met  with  any  cafes  of 
the  mifplaeed  gout  in  my  practice ;  and  I 
find  no  cafes  of  it  diftindlly  marked  by 
practical  writers,  except  that  of  a  pneu- 
monic inflammation, 

DXXV. 

There  are  two  cafes  of  a  tranflated  gout ; 
the  one  of  which  is  an  affedtion  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  producing  pain,  ftrangu- 
ry,  and  a  catarrhus  veficse :  The  other  is 
an  affe6lion  of  the  redlum,  fometimes  by 
pain  alone  in  that  part,  and  fometimes  by 

hss* 
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haemorrhoidal  fwellings  there.  In  gouty 
perfons,  I  have  known  fuch  afFedlions  al- 
ternate with  inflammatory  afFeclions  of 
the  joints  :  But  whether  to  refer  thofe  af- 
fe(flions  to  the  retrocedent,  or  to  the  mif- 
placed  gout,  I  will  not  prefume  to  deter- 
mine^ 

DXXVL 

From  the  hiflory  which  I  have  now  de- 
livered of  the  gout,  I  think  it  may  be  dif- 
kerned  under  all  its  various  appearances. 
It  is,  however,  commonly  fuppofed,  that 
there  are  cafes  in  which  it  may  be  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  gout  from  rheumatifm^  and 
it  is  poilible  there  may  be  fuch  cafes  :  but^ 
for  the  moft  part,  the  tv/o  difeafes  may  be 
diftinguiflied  with  great  certainty  by  ob- 
serving the  predifpoiition,  the  antecedents^ 
the  parts  affedled,  the  recurrences  of  the 
difeafe,  and  its  connexion  with  the  other 
F  2  -parts 
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parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  which  circumftanceSj 
for  the  moft  part,  appear  very  differently 
in  the  two  difeafes. 


DXXVIL 

With  refpecl  to  the  gout,  our  next  buli« 
nefs  is  to  inveftigate  its  proximate  caufe ; 
which  muft  be  a  difficult  talk,  and  I  at- 
tempt it  with  fome  diffidence, 

DXXVIII. 

Upon  this  fubjeil,  tlie  opinion  which 
has  generally  prevailed  is,  that  the  gout  de- 
pends upon  a  certain  morbific  matter,  al- 
ways prefent  in  the  body ;  and  that  this 
matter,  by  certain  caufes,  thrown  upon  the 
joints  or  other  parts,  produces  the  feveral 
phenomena  of  the  difeafe. 

DXXIX. 
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DXXIX. 

This  dodlrine,  however  ancient  and  ge- 
neral, appears  to  me  very  doubtful ;  for, 

Firft,  there  is  no  dire(5l  evidence  of  any- 
morbific  matter  being  prefent  in  perfons 
difpofed  to  the  gout.  There  are  no  expe- 
riments or  obfervations  which  fhow  that 
the  blood,  or  other  humours  of  gouty  per- 
fons, are  in  any  refpedl  different  from 
thofe  of  other  perfons.  Previous  to  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  there  appear  no  marks 
of  any  morbid  ftate  of  the  fluids  ;  for  the 
difeafe  generally  attacks  thofe  perfons  who 
have  enjoyed  the  moft  perfect  health,  and 
appear  to  be  in  that  ftate  when  the  difeafe 
comes  on.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe, a  peculiar  matter  indeed  appears  in 
gouty  perfons,  (DXVL) ;  but  this,  which 
does  not  appear  in  every  inftance,  and 
which  appears  only  after  the  difeafe  has 
fubfifted  for  a  long  time,  feems  mariifePdy 
F  3  t-Q 
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to  be  the  efFect,  not  the  canfe  of  the  difeafe. 
Further,  though  there  be  certain  acrids 
which,  taken  into  the  body,  feem  to  excite 
the  gout  (DIV.)  it  is  probable  that  thefe 
acrids  operate  otherwife  in  exciting  the 
difeafe,  than  by  affording  the  material 
caufe  of  it.  In  general,  therefore,  there  is 
no  proof  of  any  morbific  matter  being  the 
caufe  of  the  goi:v>^. 

Secondly,  the  fuppofitions  concerning 
the  particular  nature  of  the  matter  produ- 
cing the  gout,  have  been  fo  various  and 
fo  contradi(£lory  to  each  other,  as  to  allow 
us  to  conclude,  that  there  is  truly  no  proof 
of  the  exiftence  of  any  of  them.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  many  of  thefe  fuj)pofitions,  they 
are  fo  inconfiftent  with  chemical  philofo- 
phy,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  that  they  muft  be  entirely  rejecTted. 

Thirdly,  The  fuppolition  of  a  morbific 
matter  being  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  is  not 
Cpnfiftent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  dif- 
eafe^ 
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cafe,  particularly  with  its  frequent  and 
fiidden  tranflations  from  one  part  to  ano-> 
then 

Fourthly,  The  fuppofition  is  further  ren- 
dered improbable  by  this,  that,  if  a  mor- 
bific matter  did  exifl,  its  operation  fhould 
be  fimilar  in  the  federal  parts  which  it  at- 
tacks; whereas  it  feems  to  be  very  difFerent^ 
being  ftimulant  and  exciting  inflamma- 
tion in  the  joints,  but  fedative  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  tone  in  the  ftomach :  Which,  up- 
on the  fuppofition  of  particular  matter  ac- 
ting in  both  cafes,  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  difference  in  the  part  affe6led. 

Fifthly,  Some  fa£ls,  alleged  in  proof  of  a 
morbific  matter,  are  not  fufficiently  con- 
firmed, fuch  as  thofe  w^hich  would  prove 
the  difeafe  to  be  contagious.  There  is, 
however,  no  proper  evidence  of  this,  the 
fa6ls  given  being  not  only  few,  but  excep- 
tionable; and  the  negative  obfervations  are 
innumerable, 

F  4 
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Sixthly,  Some  arguments  bronght  in 
favour  of  a  morbific  matter^  are  founded 
upon  a  miftaken  explanation.  The  dif- 
eafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  a 
morbific  matter,  becaiife  it  is  hereditary. 
But  the  inference  is  not  juft  :  for  mod  he- 
reditary clifeafes  do  not  depend  upon  any 
morbific  matter,  but  upon  a  particular 
conformation  of  the  fcrufture  of  the  body, 
tranfmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  off- 
fpring  ;  and  this  laft  appears  to  be  parti-^ 
cularly  the  cafe  in  the  gout*  It  may  be 
alfo  obferved,  that  hereditary  difeafes,  de- 
pending upon  a  miorbific  matter,  always 
appear  much  more  early  in  life  than  the 
gout  commonly  does. 

Seventhly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  mor- 
bific matter  being  the  caufe  of  the  gout, 
lias  been  hitherto  ufelefs,  as  it  has  ngt 
fuggefted  any  fuccefsful  method  of  cure. 
Particular  fuppo&ions  ha.ve  often  corrup- 
fed  the  praclice^  and  have  frequently  led 

from 
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from  thofe  views  which  might  be  ufeful, 
and  from  that  prailice  which  experience 
had  approved.  Further,  though  the  fup- 
polition  of  a  morbific  matter  has  been  ge- 
nerally received,  it  has  been  as  generally 
neglected  in  pradlice.  When  the  gout 
has  affecled  the  ftomach,  nobody  thinks  of 
corredling  the  matter  f  jppofed  to  be  pre- 
fent  there,  but  merely  of  reftoring  the  tone 
of  the  moving  fibres. 

Eighthly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific 
matter  is  quite  faperfluous  :  for  it  ex- 
plains nothing,  without  fuppofing  that 
matter  to  produce  a  change  in  the  ftate 
of  the  moving  powers ;  and  a  change  in 
the  ftate  of  the  nioving  powers,  produced 
by  other  caufes,  explains  every  chxum<- 
ftancG,  without  the  fuppoiition  of  a  mor« 
bific  matter :  and,  to  this  purpofe,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  many  of  the 
^aafes  (DiV.)  exciting  the  gout,  do  not 

operate 
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operate  upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  but 
diredly  and  folely  upon  that  of  the  mov- 
ing powers. 

Laftly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  morbific 
matter  is  alfo  fuperfluous  ;  becaufe,  with- 
out any  fuch  fuppofition,  I  think  the  diC- 
eafe  can  be  explained  in  a  manner  more 
confiftent  with  its  phenomena,  with  the 
laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  with 
the  method  of  cure  which  experience  has 
approved. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  this  explanation  ; 
but,  before  entering  upon  it,  I  mvift  pre- 
mife  fome  general  obfervations. 

DXXX. 

The  firft  obfervation  is,  that  the  gout  is 
a  difeafe  of  the  whole  fyftem,  or  depends 
upon  a  certain  general  conformation  and 
ftate  of  the  body;  which  manifeftly  appears 
from  the  fads  mentioned  from  CCCCXCIV. 

to 
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to  CCCCXCVIT.  But  the  general  Hate  of 
the  fyftem  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ftate 
of  its  primary  moving  powers ;  and  there- 
fore the  gout  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  chief- 
ly an  affedlion  of  thefe. 

DXXXL 

My  fecond  obfervation  is,  that  the  gout 
is  manifeflly  an  aiEFedlion  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  ;  in  which  the  primary  moving 
powers  of  the  whole  fyftem  are  lodged. 
The  occafional  or  exciting  caufes  (DIV.) 
are  almoft  all  fuch  as  a(fl  diredly  upon  the 
nerves  and  nervous  fyftem;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  or  re« 
trocedent  gout  are  manifeftly  aiFedions  of 
the  fame  fyftem.  (DXX.  and  DXXII.) 
This  leads  us  to  feek  for  an  explanation  of 
the  whole  of  the  difeafe  in  the  laws  of  the 
liervous  fyftem,  and  particularly  in  the 

changes 
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changes  which  may  happen  in  the  balance 
pf  its  feveral  parts. 

DXXXII. 

My  thh'd  obfervation  is,  that  the  fto- 
inach,  which  has  fo  univerfal  a  confent 
with  the  refl  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  internal 
part  that  is  the  moft  frequently,  and  often 
Tery  conliderably,  affected  by  the  gout. 
The  paroxyfms  of  the  difeafe  are  com- 
monly preceded  by  an  affection  of  the 
ftomach  (DVIL)  ;  many  of  the  exciting 
caufes  (DIV.)  a6l  firft  upon  the  flomach ; 
and  the  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  and  re- 
trocedent  gout  (DXX.  DXXII.)  are  mofl 
commonly  and  chiefly  afledtions  of  the 
lame  organ.  This  obfervation  leads  us 
to  remark,  that  there  is  a  balance  fub- 
fifting  between  the  ilate  of  the  internal 
and  that  of.  the  external  parts  ;  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  (late  of  the  ftomach  is 

con- 
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connedlefi  with  tliat  of  the  external  parts^ 
(XLIV.)  fo  that  the  ftate  of  tone  in 
the  one  may  be  communicated  to  the 
othen 


DXXXIII. 

Thefe  obfervations  being  premifed,  I 
Ihall  now  offer  the  following  pathology  of 
the  gout. 

In  fome  perfons  there  is  a  certain  vigo- 
rous and  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem 
(CCCCXCVI.)  which,  at  a  certain  period 
of  life,  is  liable  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the  ex- 
tremities (CCCCXCIX.  DVL)  This  is  in 
fome  meafure  communicated  to  the  whole 
fyftem,  but  appears  more  eipecially  in  the 
fundlions  of  the  ftomach  (DVII.)  When 
this  lofs  of  tone  occurs  while  the  energy  of 
the  brain  ftill  retains  its  vigour,  the  vis  me- 
dicatrix  naturae  is  excited  to  reftore  the  tone 
of  the  parts  ;  and  accompliilies  it  by  ex- 
citing 
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citing  an  inflammatory  afFedlion  in  fonid 
part  of  the  extremities.  When  this  has 
fubfifted  for  fome  days,  the  tone  of  the 
extremities,  and  of  the  whole  fyftem,  are 
reftored,  and  the  patient  returns  to  his 
ordinary  ftatc  of  health  (DXL) 

DXXXIV» 

This  is  the  courfe  of  things,  in  the  ordi« 
nary  form  of  the  difeafe,  which  we  name 
the  regular  gout ;  but  there  are  circum«^ 
ftances  of  the  body,  in  which  this  courfe 
is  interrupted  or  varied.  Thus  when  the 
atony  (DVI.  DVIL)  has  taken  place,  if  the 
re-adlion  (DIX.)  do  not  fucceed,  the  atony 
continues  in  the  ftomach,  or  perhaps  in 
other  internal  partSj  and  produces  that 
ftate  which  we  have,  for  reafons  now  ob- 
vious^  named  the  atonic  gout. 


DXXXV, 
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DXXXV. 

A  fecond  cafe  of  variation  in  the  conrle 
of  the  gout  is,  when,  to  the  atony,  the  re- 
adlion  and  inflammation  have  to  a  certain 
degree  fucceeded,  but,  from  caufes  either 
internal  or  external,  the  tone  of  the  extre- 
mities, and  perhaps  of  the  whole  fyftem,  is 
weakened  ;  fo  that  the  inflammatory  ftate, 
before  it  had  either  proceeded  to  the  de- 
gree, or  continued  for  the  time,  requilite 
for  refloring  the  tone  of  the  fyftem,  fud- 
denly  and  entirely  ceafes.  Hence  the  fto- 
miach,  and  other  internal  parts,  relapfe 
into  the  ftate  of  atony ;  and  perhaps  have 
this  increafed  by  the  atony  communicated 
from  the  extremities :  All  which  appears 
in  what  we  have  termed  the  reti'ocedent 
gout. 

DXXXVL 

A  third  cafe  of  variation  from  the  ordi- 

narv 
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nary  courfe  of  the  gout,  is,  when,  to  the 
atony  ufually  preceding,  an  inflammatory 
re-adion  fully  fucceeds  ;  but  has  its  ufiial 
determination  to  the  joints  by  fome  cir- 
cumftances  prevented ;  and  is  therefore  di- 
reded  to  an  internal  part,  where  it  pro- 
duces an  inflammatory  affection,  and  that 
ftate  of  things  which  we  have  named  the 
vnfpl ace  d  gout, 

DXXXVIi. 

We  have  thus  offered  an  explanation  of 
the  circumfliances  of  the  fyftem  in  the  fs^ 
veralftates  of  the  gout;  and  this  explanation 
we  fuppofe  to  be  coniiitent  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  difeafe,  and  with  the  laws 
of  the  animal  oeconomy.  There  are  indeed^ 
with  refpedl  to  the  theory  of  the  difeafe, 
feveral  queilions  which  might  be  put ;  to 
which  we  have  not  given  any  anfwer.  Bur, 
tho'  perhaps  we  could  give  an  anfwer  to 

many 
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many  of  thefe  qvieftions,  it  does  not  here 
appear  neceflary  ;  as  at  prefent  we  intend 
only  to  eftablilli  fucli  general  fadls  with 
regard  to  this  difeafe,  as  maiy  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  cure  of  it,  fo  far  as  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  profecute  it.  Proceed- 
ing, therefore,  upon  the  feveral  parts  6f  the 
pathology  given,  as  fo  many  matters  of 
fadl,  I  Ihall  now  confider  what  may  be  at- 
tempted towards  the  cure  of  the  difeafe* 

DXXXVIIL 

In  entering  upon  this,  I  rnufi  obferve^^ 
in  the  iirft  place,  that  a  cure  has  been 
commonly  thought  im;poff3bie ;  and  we 
acknowledge  it  to  be  very  probable,  that 
the  gout^'  a:^  a  difeafe  of  the  \^.^hole  liabk, 
and  very  often  depending  upon  oi'iginai 
conformation,  cannot  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines, the  efFe6ts  of  which  are  always  very 
tranfitory,  and  feldom  extend  to  the  pro- 

Vol,  IL  G  ducing 
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ducing  any  coniiderable   change  of  tb^ 
whole  habit. 


DXXXIX. 

,  It  v/ould  perhaps  have  been  happy  for 
gouty  perfonSj  if  this  opinion  had  been 
imphcitly  received  by  them;  as  it  would 
have  prevented  their  having  been  fo  often 
the  dupes  of  felf-interefted  pretenders, 
who  have  either  amufed  them  w4th  inert 
medicines,  or  have  ralhly  employed  thofe 
of  the  moft  pernicious  tendency.  I  am 
much  dilpofed  to  believe  the  impoffibiiity 
of  a  cure  of  the  gout  by  medicines  ;  and 
more  certainly  ftill  incline  to  think,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  poffible  power  of 
m^edicines,  yet  no  medicine  for  curing  the 
gout  has  hitherto  been  found.  Although 
almoft  every  age  has  prefented  a  new  re- 
medy, yet  all  hitherto  offered  have  very 

foon 
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jfbon  been  either  negledled  as  iifelefs,  or 
condemned  as  pernicious, 

DXL. 

Though  unwilUng  to  admit  the  powef 
of  medicines,  yet  I  contend,  that  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  towards  the  cure  of  the 
gout  by  a  regimen :  And  from  what  has 
been  obferved  (CCCCXCVIIL),  I  am  firm- 
ly perfuaded,  that  any  man  who,  early  in 
life,  will  enter  upon  the  conftant  praclice 
of  bodily  labour,  and  of  abftinence  from 
animal  food,  will  be  preferved  entirely 
from  the  difeafe. 

Whether  there  be  any  other  means  of 
radically  curing  the  gout,  I  am  not  ready 
to  determine.  There  are  liiftories  of  cafes 
of  the  gout,  in  which  it  is  faid^  tliat  by 
great  emotions  of  niindj  by  wounds,  and 
by  other  accidents,  the  fymptoms  have 
been  fuddenly  relieved,  and  never  again 
G  2  '         re- 
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returned  ;  but  how  far  thefe  accidental 
cures  might  be  imitated  by  art,  or  would 
fucceed  in  other  cafes,  is  at  leaft  extredfielv 
itiicertain, 

DXLl. 

The  pradlices  proper  and  necelTary  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gout,  are  to  beconfidered 
under  two  heads:  jirjl^  As  they  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms  \ 
or ^fecondly^  As  during  the  time  of  thefcc* 

DXLIL 

In  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms,  the  indi- 
cations are,  to  prevent  the  return  of  paro- 
xyfms, or  at  leaft  to  render  them  lefs  fre- 
quent, and  more  moderate.  During  the 
time  of  paroxyfms,  the  indications  are,  to 
moderate  the  violence,  and  ihorten  the  du- 
ration 
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ration  of  them  as  much  as  can  be  done 
with  fafety. 

DXLIIL 

It  has  been  ah'eady  obfervedj  that  the 
gout  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  con- 
ftant  bodily  exercife,  and  by  a  low  diet ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  prevention 
may  take  place  even  in  perfons  who  have 
a  hereditary  difpofition  to  the  difeafe.  I 
muft  add  here,  that,  even  when  the  difpo- 
fition has  difcovered  itfelf  by  feveral  pa- 
roxyfms  of  inflammatory  gout,  I  am  per-^ 
fuaded  that  labour  and  abftinence  will  ab- 
folutely  prevent  any  returns  of  it  for  the 
reft  of  life.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the 
m.eans  of  anfwering  the  firft  indication  to 
be  purfued  in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms ; 
and  I  muft  here  offer  fome  remarks  upon 
the  proper  ufe  of  thefe  remedies. 

G  3  DXLIV. 
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DXLIV. 


Exerclfe  in  perfons  difpofed  to  the  goiit^ 
is  direcl:ed  to  two  purpoies  :  One  of  thefe 
is  the  ftrengthejiing  of  the  tone  of  the  ex- 
treme velTels  ;  and  the  other,  the  guarding 
againft  a  plethoric  ftate.  For  the  former, 
if  exercife  be  employed  early  in  life,  and 
before  intemperance  has  weakened  the  bo- 
dy, a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  will  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  for  the  latter,  if 
abftinence  be  at  the  fame  time  obferved^ 
little  exercife  will  be  neceffary. 

^, 
DXLV. 

With  refpect  to  exercife,  this  in  general 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  fliould  never  be 
violent  5  for,  if  violent,  it  cannot  be  long 
continued,  and  mufl  always  endanger  the 
bringing  on  an  atony  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  preceding  exercife. 

DXLVL 
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DXLVI. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  exer- 
cife  of  geftation,  though  confiderable  and 
conftant,  if  it  be  entirely  without  bodily 
cxercife,  will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  in 
preventing  the  gout.  For  this  end,  there- 
fore, the  exercife  mufl  be  in  fome  meafure 
that  of  the  body ;  and  muft  be  moderatej 
but  at  the  fame  time  conftant,  and  cont^^^ 
nxied  throvigh  life. 

DXLVII. 

In  every  cafe  and  circumftance  of  the 
gout  in  which  the  patient  retains  the  ufe 
of  his  limbs,  bodily  exercife,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  paroxyfms,  will  always  be  ufe- 
ful ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe^ 
when  the  difpofition  to  it  is  not  yet  ftrong, 
exercife  may  prevent  a  paroxyfm  which 
otherwife  might  have  come  on.  In  more 
G  4  advan- 
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advanced  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  howeycr, 
when  there  is  fome  difpoiition  to  a  pa- 
roxyfm,  much  walking  will  bring  it  on ; 
either  as  it  weakens  the  tone  of  the  lower 
extvemitie^,  or  as  it  excites  an  inflamma- 
tory difpoiition  in  them  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  fame  manner  flrains  or 
contufions  often  bring  on  a  paroxyfm  of 
the  gout. 

DXLVni. 

Abftinence,  the  other  part  of  oiir  regi- 
inen  (DXL.)  for  preventing  the  gout,  is 
of  more  difficult  application.  If  an  abfti- 
nence from  animal  food  be  entered  upon 
early  in  llfcj  while  the  vigour  of  the  fy- 
f.em  is  yet  entire,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  both  fafe  and  efte£lual ;  but,  if  the 
motive  for  this  diet  fhall  not  have  occur- 
red till  the  conftitution  fhall  have  been 
broken  by  inteniperance,  or  by  the  de- 
cline 
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cline  of  life,  a  low  diet  may  then  endanger 
the  bringing  on  an  atonic  ftate. 

DXLIX. 

Further,  if  a  low  diet  be  entered  upon 
only  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  be  at  the 
fame  time  a  very  great  change  in  the  for- 
mer manner  of  living,  the  withdrawing  of 
nn  accuftomed  ftimulus  of  the  fyftem  may 
readily  throw  this  into  an  atonic  ftate* 

DL. 

The  fafety  of  an  abftemious  courfe  may 
be  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  It  is  animal  food  which  ef- 
pecially  difpofes  to  the  plethoric  and  in- 
flammatory ftate,  and  that  food  is  to  be 
therefore  efpecially  avoided ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  vegetable  aliment  of  the 
loweft  quality  that  is  in  danger  of  weak- 
ening 
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eoing  die  fyftem  too  much,  by  not  afFord- 
ing  fuiEcient  nourilliment;  and  more  par- 
ticularly, of  weakening  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach  by  its  acefcency.  It  is  therefore 
a  diet  of  a  middle  nature  that  is  to  be  cho- 
fen ;  and  milk  is  precifely  of  this  kind, 
as  containing  both  animal  and  vegetable 
matter* 

As  approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk, 
and  as  being  a  vegetable  matter  containing 
the  greatefl  portion  of  nourifliment,  the 
farinaceous  feeds  are  next  to  be  chofen, 
and  are  the  food  moj[t  proper  to  be  joine4 
with  milk. 

DLL 

With  refpecft  to  drink,  fermented  liquors 
are  ufeful  only  when  they  are  joined  with 
animal  food,  and  that  by  their  acefcency; 
and  their  ftimulus  is  only  necefTary  from 
cuftom.     When,  therefore,  animal  food  is 

to 
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to  be  avoided,  fermented  liquors  are  iinnc- 
ceffary ;  and,  by  increafing  the  acefcency 
of  vegetables,  thefe  liquors  may  be  hurt- 
ful. The  ftimulus  of  fermented  or  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  is  not  neceffary  to  the 
young  and  vigorous ;  and,  when  much 
employed,  impairs  the  tone  of  the  fyftem. 
Thefe  liquors,  therefore,  are  to  be  avoided, 
except  fo  far  as  cuftom  and  the  declining 
ftate  of  the  fyflem  may  have  rendered 
them  neceffary.  For  preventing  or  mode-? 
rating  the  regular  gout,  water  is  the  only 
proper  drink. 

DLII. 

With  refpecfl  to  an  abftemious  courfe^ 
it  has  been  fuppofed  that  an  abftinence 
fi^om  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors, 
or  the  living  upon  milk  and  farinacea  alone 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  might  be  fuiE- 
cient  for  a  radical  cu^x  of  the  gout :  and 

it 
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it  is  poffible  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
in  certain  circumftances  of  the  conftitU'^ 
tion,  fuch  a  meafure  might  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  But  this  is  very  doubtful ;  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  abftinence 
muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  continued, 
and  the  milk  diet  be  periifted  in,  for  the 
reft  of  life.  It  is  well  known,  that  feveral 
perfons  who  had  entered  on  an  ^bftemious 
courfe,  and  had  been  thereby  delivered 
from  the  gout,  have,  however,  upon  re- 
turning to  their  former  manner  of  full  li-* 
ving,  had  the  difeafe  return  upon  them 
with  as  much  violence  as  before,  or  in  a 
more  irregular  and  more  dangerous  form, 

DLIIL 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  for  preventing 
the  return  of  the  gout,  blood-letting,  or 
fcarifications  of  the  feet,  frequently  repeat- 
ed, and  at  ftated  times,  may  be  pradlifed 

with 
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with  advantage ;  but  of  this  I  have  had 
no  experience, 

DLIV. 

Exercife  and  abflinence  are  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  plethoric  ftate  which  gives  the 
difpofition  to  the  gout ;  and  are  therefore 
the  means  propofed  for  preventing  paro- 
xyfms,  or  at  leafl  for  rendering  them  lefs 
frequent  and  more  moderate.  But  many 
circumftances  prevent  the  fteadinefs  ne- 
ceflary  in  purfuing  thefe  meafures  :  and 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  unlefs  great  care 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting  caufes,  the 
difeafe  may  frequently  return ;  and,  in 
many  cafes^  the  preventing  of  paroxyfms 
is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  avoiding  thofe 
exciting  caufes  enumerated  in  DIV.  The 
eondudl  neeeilary  for  avoiding  them,  Vv411 
be  fufficiently  obvious  to  perfons  acquaint- 
ed with  the  dodlrines  of  the  Hygieine, 

which 
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which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  delivered  in 
another  place. 

DLV. 

A  due  attention  in  avoiding  thofe  fevc- 
ral  caufes  (DIII^DIV.),  will  certainly  pre- 
vent fits  of  the  gout ;  and  the  taking  care 
that  the  exciting  caufes  be  never  applied 
in  a  great  degree,  will  certainly  render  fits 
more  moderate  vv^hen  they  do  come  on. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  appear,  that  a 
ftridl  attention  to  the  whole  condu6l  of 
life,  is  in  this  matter  neceiTary  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  predifpofition  has  taken 
place,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
the  difeafe. 

DLVI. 

I  am  indeed  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by 
obviating  the  gredifpofidon,  and  by  avoid- 
ing 
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ing  the  exciting  caufes,  the  gout  may 
be  entirely  prevented  :  But  as  the  meafures 
neceflary  for  this  purpofe  will,  in  moft  ca- 
fes, be  purfued  with  difficulty,  and  even 
with  relu6iance,  men  have  been  very  de- 
firous  to  find  a  medicine  v\^hich  might  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  without  any  reftraint  on 
their  m.anner  of  living.  To  gratify  this 
defire,  phyficians  have  propofed,  and,  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  empirics  have  feign- 
ed, many  remedies,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved.  Of  what  nature  feveral  of  thefe 
remedies  have  been,  I  cannot  certainly  fay* 
but,  of  thofe  which  are  unknown,  we  con- 
clude, from  their  having  been  only  of  tcm° 
porary  fame,  and  from  their  having  foon 
fallen  into  neglecfl,  that  they  have  been 
either  inert  or  pernicious,  and  therefore  I 
make  no  inquiry  after  them  ;  and  fliall 
now  remark  only  upon  one  or  two  known 
remedies  for  the  gout  which  have  been 
lately  in  vogue, 

DLVIL 
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DLVII. 

One  of  thefe  is  what  has  been  named  in 
England  the  Portland  Powder.  This  is 
not  a  new  medicine,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Galen,  and,  with  fome  little  variation  in 
its  compofition,  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  almoft  every  age  fince  that 
time.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  times  in 
fafhion,  and  to  have  again  fallen  into  ne- 
glect ;  and  I  think  that  this  laft  has  been 
owing  to  its  having  been  found  to  be,  in 
many  inftances,  pernicious.  In  every  in- 
ftance  which  I  have  known  of  its  exhibi- 
tion for  the  length  of  time*  prefcribed,  the 
perfons  who  had  taken  it  were  indeed 
afterwards  free  from  any  injflammatory 
afFedlion  of  the  joints  :  but  they  were  af- 
fec5led  with  many  fymptoms  of  the  atonic 
gout  j  and  all,  foon  after  finifhing  their 
courfe  of  the  medicine,  have  been  attacked 

with 
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Vith  aploplexy,  afthmaj  or  dropfy,  which 
proved  fataL 

DLVIIL 

Another  renaedy  which  has  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  preventing  the  gout,  is  an  al- 
kah  in  various  forms,  fuch  as  the  fixed 
klkali  both  mild  and  cauftic,  hme-w^ater, 
foap,  and  abfdrbent  earths.  Since  it  be- 
came common  to  exhibit  thefe  medicines 
in  nephritic  and  calculous  cafes,  it  has  of- 
ten happened  that  they  were  given  to 
thofe  who  were  at  the  fame  time  fabjed: 
to  the  gout ;  and  it  has  been  obferved, 
that,  under  the  nfe  of  thefe  medicines^ 
gouty  perfons  have  been  longer  Jfree  from, 
ihe  fits  of  their  difeafe.  That,  however, 
the  life  of  thefe  medicines  has  entirely 
prevented  the  returns  of  gout,  I  do  not 
know  ;  becaufe  I  never  pufhed  the  ufe  of 
thofe  medicines  for  a  long  time,  being 
apprehenfive  that  the  long  continued  ufe 

Vol.  II.  H  of 
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of  them  riiight  produce  a  hurtful  change 
in  the  ftate  of  the  fluids. 


DLIX. 

With  relpecl  to  preventing  the  gout,  I 
have  only  one  other  remark  to  offer.  As 
the  preventing  the  gout  depends  very  much 
on  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and 
avoiding  indigeftion ;  fo  coftivenefs,  by 
occaiioning  this,  is  very  hurtful  to  gouty 
perfons.  It  is  therefore  necefTary  for  fuch 
perfons  to  prevent  or  remove  coftivenefs, 
and,  by  a  laxative  medicine,  when  need- 
ful ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  proper,  that 
the  medicine  employed  fliould  be  fuch  as 
may  keep  the  belly  regular,  without  much 
purging.  Aloetics,  rhubarb,  magnefia 
alba,  or  flowers  of  fulphur,  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  the  one  or  the  other  may  hap- 
pen to  be  beft  fuited  to  particular  perfons, 

DLX, 
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DLX, 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  meafures  (from 
bXLIL  to  DLIX.)  to  be  purfued  in  the 
Intervals  of  the  paroxyfms ;  and  we  are 
next  to  mention  the  meafures  proper  du« 
ring  the  time  of  them. 

DLXL 

As  during  the  times  of  paroxyfms  the 
body  is  in  a  feveriih  ftate,  no  irritation 
fhould  then  be  added  to  it ;  and  every  part^ 
therefore,  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen^ 
(CXXX.  to  CXXXni.)  except  the  appli- 
cation of  cold,  ought  to  be  ftridly  ob^ 
ferved. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule 
may  occur  when  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
is  weak,  and  w^hen  the  patient  has  been 
before  much  acCuftomed  to  the  vSq  of 
ftrong  drink  5  for  then  it  may  be  allowable^ 
H  2  and 
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and  even  neceflary,  to  give  foirie  animal 
food,  and  a  little  wine, 

DLXII. 

That  no  irritation  is  to  be  added  to  the 
fyftem  during  the  paroxyfms  of  gout,  ex- 
cept in  the  cafes  mentioned,  is  entirely 
agreed  upon  among  phyficians  :  But  it  is 
a  more  diiEcult  matter  to  determine  vp-he- 
ther,  dviring  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  any 
meafures  may  be  purfued  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  reaction  and  of  inflammation. 
Dr  Sydenham  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  more  violent  the  inflammation 
and  pain,  the  paroxyfms  will  be  the  Ihort- 
er,  as  well  as  the  interval  between  the 
prefent  and  next  paroxyfm  longer  :  and,  if 
this  opinion  be  admitted  as  juft,  it  wall 
forbid  the  ufe  of  any  remedies  which 
might  moderate  the  inflammation  ;  which 
is,  to  a  certain  degree^  undoubtedly  ne- 

cejQary 
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ceffary  for  the  health  of  the  body.  On. 
the  other  hand,  acute  pain  prefTes  for  re- 
lief, and,  although  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
fl[ammation  may  feem  abfolutely  neceffary, 
it  is  not  certain  but  that  a  moderate  degree 
of  it  may  anfwer  the  purpofe :  And  it  is 
even  probable,  that,  in  many  cafes,  the 
violence  of  inflammation  may  weaken  the 
tone  of  the  parts,  and  thereby  invite  a  re- 
turn of  paroxyfms.  It  feems  to  me  to  be 
in  this  way,  that,  as  the  difeafe  advances, 
the  paroxyfms  become  more  frequento 

DLXIIL 

From  thefe  laft  confiderations,  it  feems 
probable,  that,  during  the  time  of  pa- 
roxyfms, fome  meaflires  may  be  taken  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  inflammation 
and  pain  ;  and  particularly,  that,  in  firfl 
paroxyfms,  and  in  the  young  a.nd  vigorous, 
blood-letting  at  the  arm  may  be  prac- 
H  3  tifed 
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tifed  with  advantage  :  But  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  this  pradlice  cannot  be  repeated  often 
with  fafety ;  becaufe  blood-letting  not  only 
weakens  the  tone  of  the  fyftem,  but  may 
alfo  contribute  to  produce  plethora.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  bleeding  by  leeches 
on  the  foot,  and  upon  the  inflamed  part, 
may  be  pradtifed  and  repeated  with  greater 
fafety  ;  and  I  have  known  inftances  of  its 
having  been  practifed  with  fafety,  to  mo- 
derate  and  ihorten  paroxyfms  :  but  how 
far  it  may  be  carried,  wc  have  not  had 
experience  enough  to  determine. 

DLXIV. 

Befides  blood-letting,  and  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen,  it  has  been  propofed  to 
employ  remedies  for  moderating  the'in- 
flammatory  fpafm  of  the  part  affedted,  fuch 
as  warm  bathing,  and  emollient  poultices. 
Thefe  have  fometimes  been  employed  with 

advan° 
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advantage  and  fafety  ;  but,  at  other  times, 
have  been  found  to  give  occafion  to  a  re*^ 
troceffion  of  thq  gout. 

DLXV. 

Bliftcring  is  a  very  efFedual  means  of 
relieving  and  difcuffing  a  paroxyfm  of  the 
gout ;  but  has  alfo  frequently  had  the  ef* 
fe<5l  of  rendering  it  retrocedent. 

DLXVL 

The  flinging  with  nettles  I  connder  as 
analogous  to  bliftering  ;  and  I  think  it 
probable  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  fame  danger. 

DLXVII. 

The  burning  with  moxa,  or  other  fub« 

ftances,  I  confider  as  a  remedy  of  the  fame 

H  ^  kindp 
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tind.  I  have  had  indeed  no  evidence  of 
this  proving  hurtful ;  but  neither  have  I 
had  any  proper  evidence  of  its  having  pro~ 
yed  a  radical  cure, 

DLXVIIL 

Camphire,  and  fome  aromatic  oils,  have 
the  power  of  allaying  the  pain,  and  of  re- 
inoving  the  inflammation  from  the  part 
afFe(5led  :  but  thefe  remedies  common- 
ly make  the  inflammation  only  fhift  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  therefore  with 
the  hazard  of  its  falling  upon  a  part  where 
it  may  be  more  dangerous ;  and  they 
have  fometimes  rendered  the  gout  retro- 
cedent. 

DLXIX. 

From  thefe  reflections  (DLXIV.  et  feq.) 
it  will  appear,  that  fome  danger  mufl  at- 
tend 
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tend  every  external  application  to  the  parts 
affecfled,  during  a  paroxyfm ;  and  that 
therefore  the  common  pradlice  of  com- 
mitting the  perfon  to  patience  and  flannel 
alone,  is  eftablifhed  upon  the  beft  founda* 

DLXX. 

Opiates  give  the  moft  certain  relief  from 
pain;  but,  when  given  in  the  beginning 
of  gouty  paroxyfras,  occafion  thefe  to  re- 
turn with  greater  violence.  "When,  how- 
ever, the  paroxyfms  Ihall  have  abated  in 
their  violence,  but  ftill  continue  to  return, 
fq  as  to  occafion  painful  and  reftlefs  nights, 
opiates  may  be  then  given  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  perfons 
advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  often 
affeded  with  the  difcafe, 

BLXXL 
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DLXXL 

When,  after  paroxyfms  have  ceafed^ 
ibme  fwelling  and  ftiffnefs  fhall  remain  in 
the  joints,  thefe  fymptoms  are  to  be  dif- 
cufledby  the  diligent  nfe  of  the  flefli-brufli/ 

DLXXII. 

Purging,  immediateiy  after  a  paroxyfm, 
will  be  always  employed  with  the  hazard 
of  bringing  it  on  again, 

DLXXIIL 

I  have  now  finiflied  what  has  occu|> 
red  to  be  faid  upon  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  curing  the  regular  gout ;  and 
fhall  now  confider  its  management  when 
it  has  become  irregular ;  of  which,  as  I 
have  obferved  above,  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent cafes. 

DLXXIV, 
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DLXXIV. 

In  the  firfl  cafe,  which  I  have  named  the 
Atonic  Gout,  the  cure  is  to  be  accom- 
pliihed  by  carefully  avoiding  all  debilita- 
ting caufes  ;  and  by  employing,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  means  of  ftrengthening  the 
fyftem  in  general,  and  the  ftomach  in  par- 
ticular. 

DLXXV. 

For  the  avoiding  debilitating  caufes,  I 
muft  refer  to  the  dodrines  of  the  Hygi- 
eine,  as  in  Di^IV. 

DLXXVI, 

For  ftrengthening  the  fyftem  in  gene- 
ral, 1  muft  recommend  frequent  exercife  on 
horfeback,  and  moderate  walking.  Cold 
bathing  alfo  may  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and 

xxiay 
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may  be  fafely  employed,  if  it  appear  to  be 
powerful  in  ftimulating  the  fyftem^  and  be 
mot  applied  when  the  extremities  are 
threatened  with  any  pain. 

For  flipporting  the  tone  of  the  fyftem  in 
general,  when  threatened  with  atonic  gout, 
Ibme  animal  food  ought  to  be  employed, 
and  the  more  acefcent  vegetables  ought  to 
be  avoided.  In  the  fame  cafe,  fome  wine 
alfo  may  be  neceffary  ;  but  it  fliould  be  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  of  the  leaft  accr 
fcent  kinds  ;  and,  if  every  kind  of  wine 
lliall  be  found  to  increafe  the  acidity  of  the 
ftomach,  ardent  fpirits  and  water  muft  be 
employed. 

DLXXVII. 

For  flrengthening  the  ftomach,  bitters 
and  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  employed ; 
"tint  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  be  not 
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conftantly  employed  for  any  grtat  length 
of  time.     Compare  DLVII. 

The  mdfl  efFe<ftual  medicine  for  flrength- 
cning  the  ftomaeh  is  iron,  which  may  be 
employed  under  various  preparations ;  butj 
to  mey  the  beft  appears  to  be  the  ruft  in 
fine  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  very 
large  dofes. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  ftomaeh, 
aromatics  may  be  employed ;  but  fliould 
be  u^fed  with  caution,  as  the  frequent  and 
large  ufe  of  them  may  have  an  oppofite  eJ^ 
fe6t ;  and  they  fhould  therefore  be  given 
only  in  compliance  with  former  habits,  or 
for  palliating  prefent  fymptoms. 

When  the  ftomaeh  happens  to  be  liable 
to  indigeftion,  gentle  vomits  may  be  fre- 
quently given  ;  and  proper  laxatives  fhould 

* 

be  always  employed  to  obviate,  or  to  re- 
move, coftivenefs. 

DLXXVIIL 
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DLXXVIII. 

In  the  atonic  gout,  or  in  perfons  liable 
to  it,  to  guard  againft  cold  is  efpecially 
neceflary ;  and  the  moft  certain  means  of 
doing  this  is,  by  repairing  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate during  the  winter- feafon« 

DLXXIX. 

In  the  more  violent  cafes  of  the  atonic 
gout,  bliftering  the  lower  extremities  may 
be  ufeful ;  but  that  remedy  Ihould  be  a«- 
voided  when  any  pain  threatens^  the  ex-^ 
tremities.  In  perfons  liable  to  the  atonic 
gout,  iffues  may  be  eftablifhed  in  the  ex- 
tremities, as,  in  fome  meafure,  a  fupple- 
m^t  to  the  difeafe, 

DLXXX. 

A  fecond  cafe  of  the  irregular  gout,  is 

that 
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that  which  I  have  named  the  Retrocedent* 
When  this  affeds  the  ftoinach  and  intef- 
tines,  rehef  is  to  be  inftantly  attempted  by 
the  free  ufe  of  ftrong  wines,  joined  with 
aromatics,  and  given  warm  ;  or  if  thefe 
fliall  not  prove  powerful  enough^  ardent 
fpirits  mull  be  employed,  and  are  to  be  gi- 
ten  in  a  large  dofe.  In  moderate  attacks^ 
ardent  fpirits  impregnated  with  garlic^  or 
with  afa  foetida  may  be  employed ;  or^ 
even  without  the  ardent  fpirits,  a  folutioii 
of  afa  foetida  with  the  volatile  alkali  may 
anfwef  the  purpofe.  Opiates  are  often  an 
efFe(5lual  remedy,  and  may  be  joined  with 
aromaticSj  as  in  the  eledluariiim  Thebaic 
cum ;  or  they  may  be  nfefully  joined  with 
volatile  alkali  and  camphire.  Mulk  has 
likewife  proved  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

When  the  afFeclion  of  the  ilomach  is 
accompanied  with  vomiting,  this  may  be 
encouraged,  by  taking  draughts  of  vvdinii 
wine,  at  firft  with  water,  and  afterwards 

■  with-« 
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witliout  it ;  having  at  length  r ecourfti  if 
heceffaryj  to  fome  of  the  remedies  above 
mentioned,  and  particularly  the  opiates. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  iriteflines  be  af- 
feded  with  diarrhoea^  this  is  to  be  at  firft 
encom^aged,  by  taking  plentifully  of  weak 
broth  ;  and  when  this  fliall  have  been  done 
fufliciently,  the  tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by 
opiates. 

DLXXXL 

When  the  retrocedent  gout  fhall  afFe6b 
the  lungs,  and  produce  afthma,  this  is  to 
be  cured  by  opiates,  by  antifpafmodicsj 
and,  perhaps,  by  biiftering  on  the  breafl 
or  back. 

DLXXXIL 

When  the  gout,  leaving  the  extremities^ 
ftiall  afieil  the  head,  and  produce  pain, 

vertigo^ 
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vertigo,  apoplexy,  or  palfy,  our  refources 
are  very  precarious.  The  moft  probable 
means  of  relief  is,  bllftering  the  head  ;  and 
if  the  gout  fliall  have  receded  very  entire- 
ly from,  the  extremities,  blifters  may  be 
applied  to  thefe  alfo*  Together  with  thefe 
blifterings,  aromatics,  and  the  volatile  al- 
kali, may  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach. 

DLXXXIIL 

The  third  cafe  of  the  irregular  gout  is 
what  I  have  named  the  Mifplaced,  that  is^ 
when  the  inflammatory  afFedion  of  the 
gout,  inftead  of  falling  upon  the  extremi- 
ties, falls  upon  fome  internal  part.  In  this 
cafe,  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood- 
letting, and  by  flich  other  remedies  as 
would  be  proper  in  an  idiopathic  inflam-^ 
mation  of  the  fame  parts. 

Voj..  I:L         ,    I  DLXXXIV.- 
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DLXXXIV. 

Whether  the  tranllation  fo  frequently 
made  from  the  extremities  to  the  kidneys, 
is  to  be  confidered  as  an  inftance  of  the 
mifplaced  gout,  feems,  as  we  have  faid  be- 
fore, tmcertain' :  but  I  am  difpofed  to  think 
it  fomething  different ;  and  therefore  am 
of  opinion,  that,  in  the  Nephralgia  Calcu- 
lofa,  produced  Upon  this  occafion,  the  re- 
medies of  inflammation  are  to  be  employ- 
ed no  farther  than  they  may  be  otherwife' 
fometimes  neceflary  in  that  difeafe,  arif- 
ing  from  other  caufes  than  the  goute 
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Of   exanthemata,   or 
ERUPTIVE   FEVERS. 


DLXXXV. 

THE  difeafes  comprehended  under  tliis 
title,  which  make  the  third  Order  of 
Pyrexise  in  our  Nofology,  are  in  general 
fuch  as  do  not  arife  but  upon  occaiion  of 
a  fpecific  contagion  apphed,  which  firft 
produces  fever,  and  afterwards  an  eruption 
upon  the  furface  of  the  body ;  and  which 
I  2  dif- 
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difeafes,  for  the  moft  part,  afFedl  perfon^ 
but  once  in  the  Gourfe  of  their  hves. 


DLXXXVL 

Whether  the  Character  of  the  Order  may 
be  thus  hmited,  or  if  the  Order  may  be  al- 
lowed to  comprehend  alfo  the  eruptive  fe- 
vers produced  by  a  matter  generated  in 
the  body  itfelf,  and  Hkewife  thofe  cafes  of 
eruption  which  do  not  depend  upon  con- 
tagion, or  upon  a  matter  generated  before 
the  fever,  but  upon  a  matter  generated  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fevef,  I  am  not  ready  to 
determine.  Of  the  difeafes  enumerated 
by  the  Nofologifts  as  Exanthemata^  there 
are  certainly  three  different  kinds,  which 
may  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  circumftan- 
ces  mendoned  in  this  and  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  Small- 
pox, the  Chicken-pox,  the  Meafles,  the 
Scarlet  Fever,  and  the  Plague.     Of  the  fe- 

cond 
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cond  kind  feems  to  be  the  Eryfipelas ;  and 
of  the  third  kind  I  judge  the  Miliaria  and 
Petechia  to  be.  But  as  I  am  not  fufEcient- 
ly  confident  in  the  fadls  which  fliould  fup- 
port  thefe  diftindlions,  or  which  would  en- 
able us  to  apply  them  in  all  cafes  ;  I  go  on 
in  this  book  to  treat  of  almoft  all  the  ex- 
anthemata enumerated  by  preceding  No- 
fologifts,  with  only  fome  difference  in  the 
arrangement  from  what  it  was  in  my  for- 
mer editions. 


1 3  CHAP, 
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CHAP, 


Of  the  Small-Pok 


DLXXXVIL 


r  m  ^HE  fmall-pox  is  a  difeafe  arlfing  from 


a  contagion  of  a  fpecific  nature,  which 
firfl  produces  a  fever,  and,  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  thereof,  produces  an  eruption 
of  fmall  red  pimples.  Thefe  are  afterwards 
formed  into  puftules,  containing  a  matter, 
which  5  in  the  courfe  of  eight  days  from 
ihe  time  of  the  eruption,  is  changed  into 

pus. 
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pus.     After  this,  the  matter  dries^  and  falls 
off  in  crufts. 


DLXXXVIII. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  difeafe  ;  but 
there  are  two  particular  forms  or  varieties 
of  it,  well  known  under  the  appellations  of 
the  DtJiinB  and  Confluent^  which  require 
to  be  fpecially  defcribed. 

DLXXXIX, 

In  the  former,  or  the  diftinct  fmall-pox^ 
the  eruptive  fever  is  moderate,  and  appears 
to  be  evidently  of  the  inflammatory  kind^ 
or  what  we  name  a  Synocha.  It  ge~ 
nerally  comes  on  about  mid-day,  with  fome 
fymptoms  of  a  cold  ftage,  and  commonly 
with  a  conliderabie  languor  and  drowli- 
nefs.  A  hot  ftage  is  foon  formed,  and 
{becomes  more  confiderable  on  th^  {tcond. 
I  ^  and 
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and  tlilrd  days.  During  this  courfe,  chilr 
dren  are  liable  to  frequent  ftartings  from 
their  ilumbers  ;  and  adults,  if  they  are 
kept  a-bed,  are  difpofed  to  much  fweat« 
ing.  On  the  third  day,  children  are  fome- 
times  affedled  with  one  or  two  epileptic 
fits.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
the  eruption  commonly  appears,  and  gra- 
dually increafes  during  the  fourth  j  ap- 
pearing firfl  upon  the  face,  and  fucceflively 
on  the  inferior  parts,  fo  as  to  be  completed 
over  the  whole  body  on  the  fifth  day. 

From  the  third  day,  the  fever  abates ; 
^nd  againfl:  the  fifth,  it  entirely  ceafes.  The 
eruption  appears  firftinfmall red  fpots  5 hard- 
ly eminent,  but  by  degrees  riling  into  pim- 
ples. Thefe  are  generally  upon  the  face  in 
faiall  number  ;  but,  even  when  more  nu- 
merous, they  arefeparate and diftindlfrom 
one  another.  On  the  fifth  or  llxth  day,  a 
fiTiall  veficle,  containing  an  almoft  colour- 
kfs  or  v/hey-coloured  fluid,  appears  iipou 

the 
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the  top  of  each  pimple.  For  two  days,theie 
veficles  increafe  in  breadth  only,  and  there 
is  a  fmall  hollow  pit  in  their  middle  ;  fo 
that  it  is  only  againft  the  eighth  day  that 
they  are  raifed  into  fpheroidical  puftules. 

Thefe  veficles  or  puftules,  from  their 
firft  formation,  continue  to  be  furrounded 
with  an  exadlly  circular  inflamed  margin, 
which,  when  the  puftules  are  numerous, 
difFufes  fome  inflammation  over  the  neigh- 
bouring fl^in,  fo  as  to  give  fomewhat  of  a 
damafls  rofe  colour  to  the  fpaces  between 
the  puftules.  As  the  puftules  increafe  in 
fize,  if  they  be  numerous  on  the  face,  a- 
gainft  the  eighth  day  the  whole  of  the  face 
becomes  confiderably  fwelled ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  eye-lids  are  fo  much  fwelled  as 
entirely  to  fliut  the  eyes. 

As  the  difeafe  thus  proceeds,  the  matter 
in  the  puftules  becomes  by  degrees  more 
opaque  and  white,  and  at  length  of  a  yel- 
lowifti  colour.     On  the  eleventh  day,  the 

fwelling 
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fwelling  of  the  face  is  abated,  and  the 
puftules  feem  quite  full.  On  the  top  of 
each  a  darker  ipot  appears  ;  and  at  this 
place  the  puftule,  on  the  eleventh  day,  or 
fboa  after,  is  fpontaneouily  broken,  and  a 
portion  of  the  matter  oozes  out ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  puftule  is  flirivelled, 
and  fubiides  ;  while  the  matter  oozing  out 
dries,  and  forms  a  cruft  upon  its  furface. 
Sometimes  a  little  only  of  the  matter  oozes 
put ;  and  what  remains  in  the  puftule  be- 
comes thick,  and  even  hard.  After  fome 
days,  both  the  crufts  and  the  hardened 
puftules  fall  off,  leaving  the  fkih  which 
they  covered  of  a  brown  red  colour  ;  and 
it  is  only  after  many  days  that  the  fkin 
in  thefe  places  refumes  its  natural  colour. 
In  fome  cafes,  where  the  matter  of  the  pu- 
ftules has  been  more  liquid,  the  crufts 
formed  by  it  are  later  in  falling  off,  and  the 
|)art  they  covered  fuffers  fome  defquama- 
|ion,  which  leaves  in  it  a  fmall  pit  or  hollow. 
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This  IS  the  courfe  of  things  on  the  face  ; 
and  fucceffively,  the  puftules  on  the  reft  of 
the  body  take  the  fame.  The  matter  of 
the  puftules,  on  the  arms  and  hands,  is 
frequently  abforbed  ;  fo  that,  at  the  height 
of  the  difeafe,  thefe  puftules  appear  as 
empty  veficles.  On  the  tenth  and  ele- 
venth days,  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face  fub-^ 
fides,  a  fwelling  arifes  in  the  hands  and 
feet ;  but  which,  again,  fubfides,  as  the 
puftules  come  to  maturity. 

A¥hen  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  nu- 
merous ^  fome  degree  of  pyrexia  appears  on 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  but  difappears 
again  after  the  puftules  are  fully  ripened  ; 
or  perhaps  remains  in  a  very  flight  degree 
till  the  puftules  on  the  feet  have  finiflied 
their  courfe.  It  is  feldom  that  in  the 
diftinA  fmali-pox  the  fever  continues 
longer. 

When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  nu- 
merous, fome  uneafinefs  in  the  throat,  with 

a 
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a  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice  comes  on  upon 
the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  and  a  thin  liquid 
is  poured  out  from  the  mouth.  Thefe 
iymptoms  increafe  with  the  fwelling  of 
the  face  5  and  the  Hquids  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  becoming  thicker,  are  more 
difficultly  thrown  out.  There  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  fome  difficulty  of  fwallowing  5 
fo  that  liquids  taken  in  to  be  fwallowed 
are  frequently  rejedled,  or  thrown  out  by 
the  nofe.  But  all  thefe  affedlions  of  the 
fauces  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face 
fabfides. 

DXC. 

In  the  other  form  of  fmall-pox,  or  what 
is  called  the  Confluent,  the  courfe  of  the 
difeaf^  is,  in  general,  the  fame  with  that 
we  have  defcribed  ;  but  the  fymptoms  of 
every  ftage  are  more  violent,  and  feveral  of 
ihe  circumftances  are  different. 

la 
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in  particular,  the  eruptive  fever  is  more 
violent.  The  pulfe  is  more  freqvient  and 
more  contracled,  approaching  to  that  ftate 
of  pnlfe  which  is  found  in  the  typhus  i 
The  coma  is  more  confiderable,  and  there 
is  frequently  a  delirium.  Vomitings  alfo^ 
is  a  common  fymptom^  efpecially  at  the 
coming  on  of  the  difeafe.  In  very  young 
infants,  epileptic  fits  are  fometimes  fre- 
quent on  the  fir  ft  days  of  the  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  prove  fatal  before  any  eruption 
appears  ;  or  they  uflier  in  a  very  confluent 
and  putrid  fmall-pox, 

DXCL 

The  eruption  appears  more  early  on  the 
third  day,  and  it  is  frequently  preceded  or 
accompanied  with  an  eryfipelatous  efHo- 
refcence.  Sometimes  the  eruption  appears 
in  clufters,  like  that  of  the  meafles.  When 
th€  eruption  is  completed,  the  pimples  are 

always 
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always  more  numerous  upon  the  face,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fmaller  and  lefs  eminent. 
After  the  eruption,  the  fever  lufFers  fomc 
remifGon,  but  never  goes  off  entirely ;  and, 
after  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  it  again  in- 
creafes,  and  continues  coniSderable  thro' 
the  remaining  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  velicles  formed  on  the  tops  of  the 
pimples  apppar  fooner  ;  and  while  they  in- 
creafe  in  breadth,  do  not  retain  a  circular, 
but  are  every  way  of  an  irregular  figure. 
Many  of  them  run  into  one  another,  info- 
much  that  very  often  the  face  is  covered  ra- 
ther with  one  veficle  than  with  a  number 
of  puftules.  The  veficlcs,  fo  far  as  they  are 
anywife  feparated,  do  not  arife  to  a  fphe-- 
roidical  form,  but  remain  flat,  and  fome- 
times  the  whole  of  the  face  is  of  an  even 
furface.  When  the  puftules  are  in  any 
meafure  feparated,  their  circumference  is 
not  bounded  by  an  inflamed  margin,  and 

the 
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the  part  of  the  fkia  that  is  free  from  puf- 
tules  is  commonly  pale  and  flaccid. 

The  liquor  thatis  in  the  puftules  changes 
from  a  clear  to  an  opaque  appearance,  and 
becomes  whitifh  or  brownifli,  but  never 
acquires  the  yellow  colour  and  thick  con- 
fiftence  that  appear  in  the  diftind  fmall- 
pox. 

DXCII. 

The  fwelling  of  the  face  which  attends 
the  diftindl  fmall-pox,  when  they  are 
numerous,  and  almoft  then  only,  always 
attends  the  confluent,  comes  on  more  early, 
and  arifes  to  a  greater  degree  ;  but  abates 
on  the  tenth  day,  and  on  the  eleventh  fliill 
more.  At  this  time  the  puftules  or  ve- 
ficles  break,  and  flirivelling  pour  out  a  li- 
quor that  is  formed  into  brown  or  black 
crufts,  which  do  not  fall  oflF  for  many  days- 
after.     Thofe  of  the  face,  in  falling  oflT, 

leave 
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leave  die  parts  they  cover  fvibje6l  to  a  de- 
fquamation,  which  pretty  certainly  pro- 
duces pittings. 

On  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
puftules  of  the  confluent  fmall-pox  arc 
more  diftindl  than  upon  the  face,  but  ne- 
ver acquire  the  fame  maturity  and  confid- 
ence of  pus  as  in  the  properly  diftindl 
kind. 

The  faUvation  which  only  fometimes 
attends  the  diftindl  fmall-pox,  very  con- 
ftantly  attends  the  confluent;  and  both  the 
falivation  and  the  affedlion  of  the  fauces 
above  mentioned,  are,  efpecially  in  adults, 
in  a  higher  degree.  In  infants,  a  diar- 
rhoea comes  frequently  in  place  of  the  fa- 
livation. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  there  is  of- 
ten a  confiderable  putrefcency  of  the  fluids, 
as  appears  from  petechise,  from  ferous  vc- 
ficles,  under  which  the  ikin  fliows  a  dif- 
pofition  to   gangrene,  and   from  bloody 

urine 
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Urine  or  other  hgemorrhagy,  all  which 
fymptoms  frequently  accompany  this  dif- 
eafe. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  the  fever, 
which  had  only  fuffered  a  remiffion  from 
the  time  of  eruption  to  that  of  maturation, 
is  often,  at  or  immediately  after  this  pe- 
riod, renewed  with  confiderable  violence. 
This  is  what  has  been  called  the  Secondary 
Fever  ;  and  is,  in  different  cafes,  of  various 
duration  and  event. 

DXCIIL 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  defcribe 
the  various  circumftances  of  the  fmall- 
pox  ]  and  from  the  difference  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances, the  event  of  the  difeafe  may 
be  determined.  The  v^hole  of  the  prog- 
aofis  may  be  nearly  comprifed  in  the  fol- 
lowing propofidons. 

The  more  exadly  the  difeafe  retains  the 
Vol.  n.  K  form 
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form  of  the  diftindV  kind,  it  is  the  fafer  j 
and  the  more  completely  the  difeafe  takes^ 
the  form  of  the  confluent  kind,  it  is  the 
more  dangerous. 

It  is  only  when  the  diftindl  kind  fhows 
a  great  number  of  puflules  on  the  face,  or 
otherwife,  by  fever  or  putrefcency,  ap- 
proaches to  the  circumftances  of  the  con- 
fluent, that  it  is  attended  with  any  danger. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox  there  is  al- 
ways danger  ;  and  this  is  always  more 
Gonfiderable  and  certain,  according  as  the 
fever  is  more  violent  and  permanent,  and 
efpecially  as  the  marks  and  fymptoms  of 
putrefcency  are  more  evident. 

When  the  putrid  difpofition  is  very  great, 
the  difeafe  fometimes  proves  fatal  before 
the  eighth  day  ;  but  in  mofl  cafes  it  is 
on  the  eleventh  that  death  happens,  and 
fometimes  it  is  put  ofi'  till  the  fourteenth 
or  feventeenth  day. 

'  Though  the  fmall-pox  fliould  not  be 

imme- 
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imiBediately  fatal,  the  more  violent  kinds 
are  often  followed  by  a  morbid  ftate  of  the 
body,  of  various  kind  and  event.  Thefe 
confequences,  as  I  judge,  may  be  imputed 
fometimes  to  an  acrid  matter  produced  by 
the  preceding  difeafe,  and  depoiited  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ;  and  fometimes  to  an  inflam- 
matory diathefis  produced,  and  determined 
to  particular  parts  of  the  body* 

DXCIV, 

It  is,  I  think,  agreed  among  practi- 
tioners,that,  in  the  different  cafes  of  fmall- 
pox,  the  difference  chiefly  depends  upon 
the  appearance  of  diftind:  or  confluent ; 
aiid,  from  the  above  defcription  of  thefe 
kinds,  it  will  appear,  that  they  chiefly 
differ  in  the  period  of  the  eruption,  in  the 
number  of  puftules  produced,  in  the  form 
of  the  puflules,  in  the  ftate  of  the  matter 
contained  in  them,  in  the  continuance  of 
K  2  the 
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the  fever^  and  laftly  in  the  danger  of  the 
difeafe. 


DXCV. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  caufes  of  thefe 
differences,  we  might  readily  fufpedl,  that 
rhey  depended  tipon  a  difference  of  the 
contagion  producing  the  difeafe.  This, 
however,  is  not  probable :  for  there  are 
innummerable  inftances  of  the  contagion^ 
arifing  from  a  perfon  labouring  under  the 
fmall-pox  of  the  diftindl  kind,  producing 
the  confluent ;  and  on  the  contrary. 
Since  the  practice  of  inoculation  became 
frequent,  we  have  known  the  fame  vario- 
lous matter  produce  in  one  perfon  the  di- 
ftindl,  and  in  another  the  confluent  fmall- 
por.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that 
the  difference  of  the  fmall-pox  does  not 
depend  upon  any  difference  of  the  conta^ 
gion,    but  upon  fome  difference  in  the 

ftate 
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flate  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
or  in  the  flate  of  certain  circumftances 
concurring  with  the  apphcation  of  the 
contagion^ 

DXCVI. 

To  find  out  wherein  the  difference  in 
the  flate  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  con- 
tagion of  the  fmall-pox  is  applied  confiflsj 
I  obferve,  that  the  difference  between  the 
diflindl  and  confluent  fmall-pox  confifls 
efpecially  in  the  number  of  puflules  pro- 
duced ;  which,  in  the  diftindl,  are  generally 
few,  in  the  confluent,  always  many.  If, 
therefore,  we  fhall  be  able  to  difcover  what, 
in  the  flate  of  different  perfons,  can  give 
occafion  to  more  or  fewer  puflules,  we 
ihall  probably  be  able  to  account  for  all 
the  other  differences  of  the  diflindl  and 
confluent  fmall-pox. 

K  3  DXCVIL 
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PXCVIL 

It  is  evident,  that  the  contagion  of  the 
fmall-pox  is  a  ferment  with  refpecl  to  the 
human  fluids,^  and  affimilates  a  great  part 
of  them  to  its  own  nature  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  quantity  thus  aflimilated^ 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  feve- 
ral  bodies,  nearly  the  fame  in  different 
perfons.  This  quantity  pafles  again  out 
of  the  body,  partly  by  infenfible  perlpi- 
ration,  and  partly  by  being  depofited  in 
puftules  ;  but  if  the  quantities  generated 
be  nearly  equal,  the  quantities  paffing  out 
of  the  body  by  the  two  ways  inentioned 
are  very  unequal  in  different  perfons ; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  ran  explain  the  caufes 
which  determine  more  to  pafs  by  the  one 
way  than  by  the  other,  we  m.ay  thereby 
difcover  the  caufes  which  give  occafion  to 
more  puflules  in  one  perfon  than  in  ano- 
then 

Dxcvin. 
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DXCVIII. 

The  caufes  which  determine  more  of  the 
variolous  matter  to  pafs  by  perfpiration, 
or  to  form  puftules,  are  probably  certain, 
eircumftances  of  the  Ikin,  that  determine 
more  or  lefs  of  the  variolous  matter  to  ftick 
in  it,  or  to  pafs  freely  through  it, 

DXCIX. 

The  circumftance  of  the  fliin,  which 
feems  to  determine  the  variolous  matter  to 
ftick  in  it,  is  a  certain  ftate  of  inflamma- 
tion, depending  much  upon  the  heat  of  it. 
Thus  we  have  many  inftances  of  parts  of 
the  body,  from  being  more  heated,  having 
a  greater  number  of  puftules  than  other 
parts*  In  the  prefent  pra6lice  of  inoculation, 
in  which  few  puftules  are  produced,  much 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  care  that  is  taken 
|o  keep  the  Ikin  cool.  Parts  covered  with 
K  4  plaftersj 
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plaflers,  efpecially  with  thofe  of  a  ftimti*' 
lant  kindj  have  more  puftnles  than  other 
parts.  Further,  certain  circuxnftanceSj 
fuch  as  adult  age,  and  full  living,  deter- 
mining to  a  phlogiftic  diathefis,  feem  to 
produce  a  greater  number  of  puftules  ; 
while  the  contrary  circurnftances  have 
contrary  effecfls, 

DC, 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  an  inflam- 
matory ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  ancj 
more  particularly  of  the  Ikin,  gives  occa-* 
lion  to  a  greater  number  of  puftules :  and  the 
caufes  of  this  may  hkewife  produce  moft 
of  the  other  circumftances  of  the  confluent 
fmall-pox  ;  fuch  as  the  period  of  eruption; 
the  continuance  of  the  fever ;  the  effiilion 
of  a  more  putrefcent  matter,  and  lefs  £% 
to  be  converted  into  pus  5  and,  what  arifes 
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from  thence,  the  form  and  other  circirm*- 
fiances  of  the  pnftules, 

DCI. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account  for 
the  chief  difference  which  occurs  in  the 
ftate  of  the  fmall-pox,  we  fhail  now  try  the 
truth  of  our  docSrine^  by  its  application  to 
pradiee. 

DCII. 

In  confidering  the  pradlice^  we  view  it 
&ft,  in  general,  as  fuited  to  render  the  dit 
eafe  more  generally  benign  and  fafe^  and 
this  by  the  practice  of  inoculation, 

DCIIL 

It  is  not  neceffary  here  to  defcribe  the 
operation  of  inoculating  i  and  what  we 

name 
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iiame  the  pradlice  of  inoculation,  compre- 
heads  all  the  feveral  meafures  which  pre- 
cede or  follow  that  operation,  and  are  fnp- 
pofed  to  produce  its  falutary  efFefts. 

Thefe  meafures  are  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing. 

1 .  The  choofing  for  the  fubjedl  of  ino- 
culation perfons  otherwife  free  from  dif- 
eafe,  and  not  liable,  from  their  age  or  o- 
ther  circumftances,  to  any  incidental  dif- 
eafe. 

2.  The  choofing  a  perfon  at  the  time  of 
life  mofl  favourable  to  a  mild  difeafe. 

3.  The  choofing  for  the  pradice  a  fea- 
fon  the  moft  conducive  to  the  mildnefs  of 
the  difeafe. 

4.  The  preparing  the  perfon  to  be  ino- 
culated, by  abftinence  from  animal  food 
for  fome  time  before  inoculation, 

5.  The  preparing  the  perfon  by  courfes 
Qi  mercurial  and  antimonial  medicines. 

^.  The  taking  care,  at  the  time  of  inor- 

culation. 
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culation,  to  avoid  cold,  intemperance,  feai\ 
qr  other  circumftances  which  might  ag- 
gravate the  future  difeafe. 

7.  After  thefe  preparations  and  precau- 
tions, the  choofing  a  fit  matter  to  be  em- 
ployed in  inoculation,  by  taking  it  from  a 
perfon  of  a  found  conftitution,  and  free 
from  any  difeafe  or  fufpicion  of  it ;  by  ta- 
king it  fi'om  a  perfon  who  has  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  the  moll  benign  kind  ;  and^ 
laftly,  by  taking  the  matter  from  fuch  per-= 
fbns,  as  foon  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  pu- 
ftules,  either  in  the  part  inoculated,  or  on 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

8.  The  introducing,  by  inoculation^ 
but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  contagious 
inatter. 

9.  After  inoculation,  the  continuing  the 
vegetable  diet,  as  well  as  the  employment 
of  mercurial  and  antimonial  medicines  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  frequently  employ- 
ing purgatives, 

JO.  Both 
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I  o.  Both  before  and  after  inoculation, 
taking  care  to  avoid  external  heat,  either 
from  the  fun,  artificial  fires,  warm  cham- 
bers, much  clothing,  or  being  much  in 
bed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  expofing  the 
perfon  to  a  free  and  cool  air. 

1 1.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive 
fever,  the  rendering  that  moderate  by  the 
employment  of  purgatives  ;  by  the  ufe  of 
cooling  and  antifeptic  acids;  and  efpecially, 
by  expofing  the  perfon  frequently  to  a  cool 
and  even  a  cold  air,  at  the  fame  time  giving 
freely  of  cold  drink. 

12.  After  the  eruption,  the  continuing 
the  application  of  cold  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
purgatives,  during  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  till  the  puftules  are  fully  ripened, 

DCIV. 

Tlicfe  are  the  meafures  propofed  and 

pradifed  in  the  lateft  and  mcft  improved 

ftate 
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flate  of  inoculation ;  and  the  advantages 
obtained  by  the  whole  of  the  praclice,  or 
at  lead  by  moft  of  the  ixieafures  above 
mentioned,  are  now  afcertained  by  a  long 
experience  to  amount  to  this,  That,  in 
ninety-nine  cafes  of  the  hundred,  inocu-» 
lation  gives  a  diflindl  fmall-pox  only,  and 
that  alfo  very  generally  of  the  mildefl 
form ;  but  it  will  ftill  be  ufeful,  for  the 
proper  condudl  of  inoculation,  to  confider 
the  importance  and  utility  of  the  feveral 
meafures  above-mentioned,  that  we  mar 
thereby  more  exadlly  determine  upon  what 
the  advantages  of  inoculation  more  cer- 
tainly depend. 

DGV. 

As  the  common  infedlion  may  often 
feize  perfons  labouring  under  another  dif- 
eafe,  which  may  render  the  fmaii-pox 
naore  violent,  it  is  obvious  that  inocula- 

tiorx 
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lion  muft  have  a  great  advantage,  by  a^ 
voiding  fuch  concurrence.  But,  as  the  a- 
voiding  fuch  concurrence  may  often,  iri 
the  mean  while,  leave  perfons  expofed  to 
the  common  infection,  it  merits  inquiry^ 
w^hether  every  difeafed  ftate  fhould  reftrairi 
from  the  pradlice  of  inoculation,  or  what 
are  the  particular  difeafes  that  fliould  do 
fo.  This  is  not  yet  fufEciently  afcertained 
by  obfervation ;  and  we  have  frequently 
remarked,  that  the  fmall-pox  have  often 
occurred  with  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  body, 
without  being  thereby  rendered  more  vio- 
lent. In  particular,  we  have  obferved,  that 
a  fcrophulous  habit,  or  even  the  pre- 
fence  of  fcrophula,  did  not  render  the 
fmall-pox  more  violent ;  and  we  have  ob- 
ferved alfo,  that  feveral  difeafes  of  the  Ikin 
are  equally  innocent.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  they  are  the  difeafes  of  the  febrile 
kind,  or  ailments  ready  to  induce  or  ag- 
gravate a  febrile  ftate,  that  efpecially  give 

the 
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the  concurrence  which  is  nioft  dangerous 
with  the  fmall-pox.  I  dare  not  attempt 
any  general  rules  ;  but  I  am  difpofed  to 
maintain,  that,  though  a  perfon  be  in  a 
difeafed  ftate,  if  that  ftate  be  of  uncertain 
nature  and  efFedl,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  fmall-pox  be  exceedingly  rife,  fo  as  to 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  guard  a-^ 
gainft  the  common  infedlion,  it  will  always 
be  fafer  to  give  the  fmall-pox  by  inocula- 
tion, than  to  leave  the  perfon  to  take  them 
by  the  common  infeclion. 

DCVI. 

Though  inoculation  has  been  pradlifed 
with  fafety  upon  perfons  of  all  ages  ;  yet5 
from  what  has  aclually  occurred  in  the 
cafes  of  common  infedlion,  and  from  feve- 
ral  other  confiderations,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  adults  are  more  liable  to  a 
Tident  difeafe  than  perfons  of  younger 

years. 
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years.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  obfervedj* 
that  cMldren,  in  the  time  of  their  firft  den^ 
tition,  are  liable,  from  this  irritation,  to 
have  the  fmall-pox  rendered  more  violent | 
and  that  infants,  before  the  time  of  denti- 
tion, upon  receiving  the  contagion  of  the 
fmall-pox,  are  liable  to  be  afFecfled  with  e- 
pileptic  fits,  which  frequently  prove  fatal. 
It  is,'  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  evident^ 
that,  though  circumftances  may  admits 
and  even  render  inoculation  at  any  age 
proper ;  yet,  for  the  mod  part,  it  will  bef 
ftill  more  advifable  to  choofe  perfons  at  an 
age,  after  the  firft  dentition  is  over,  and 
before  the  time  of  puberty. 

DCVIL 

Though  inoculation  has  been  praclifed 
with  fafety  at  every  feafon  of  the  year  5 
yet,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  cold  of  winter 
may  increafe  the  inflammatory,  and  the 

heat^ 
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lieats  of  fummer  increafe  the  putrefcent 
ftate  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  inoculation  may  have  fome  advantage, 
from  avoiding  the  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold. 


DCVIII. 

Although  the  original  temperament  and 
conftitutions  of  men  are  not  to  be  rea- 
dily changed  ;  it  is  fufficiently  certain, 
that  the  conditions  of  the  human  body 
may,  by  various  caufes,  in  many  refpe6ls 
be  occafionally  very  much  changed  :  and 
therefore,  as  the  life  of  animal  food  may 
increafe  both  the  inflammatory  and  pu- 
trefcent ftate  of  the  human  body,  fo  it 
muft  render  perfons,  on  receiving  the  con- 
tagion of  the  fmall-pox^  lefs  fecure  againft 
a  violent  difeafe  ;  and,  therefore,  inocu- 
lation may  derive  fome  advantage  from  ab- 
ftinence  from  animal  food  for  fome  time 

Vol.  IL  L  before 
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before  the  inoculation  is  performed  :  but 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  longer  time  than 
that  ufually  prefcribed  may  be  often  ne- 
cefFary ;  and  I  am  perfuaded^  that  the  Scot- 
tifh  mothers  who  avoid  giving  their  chil- 
dren animal  food  till  they  are  pafl  the 
fmall-pox,  render  this  difeafe  in  them  of  a 
milder  kind. 

DCIX. 

I  cannot  deny  that  mercurial  and  anti- 
iHonial  medicines  may  have  fome  efFe<5l  iri 
determining  to  a  more  free  perfpiration, 
and  therefore  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  pre- 
paring a  perfon  for  the  fmall-pox ;  but 
there  are  many  obfervations  which  rendei* 
me  doubtful  as  to  their  efFe6l.  The  quan-^ 
tity  of  both  thefe  medicines,  particvilarly 
of  the  antimony,  commonly  employed,  i^ 
too  incoiiiiderable  to  produce  any  efFedl. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mercuriak  have  often 

been 
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been  employed  more  freely ;  but  even 
their  falutary  effcdls  Have  not  been  evi- 
dent, and  their  mifchievous  efFedls  have 
fometimes  appeared,  I  doubt,  therefore, 
tipoii  the  whole,  if  inoculation  derives  any 
advantage  from  thefe  pretended  prepara- 
tory courfes  of  medicines. 

"       DCX. 

As  it  has  been  often  obferved,  in  the 
cafe  of  almoft  all  contagions,  that  cold,  in- 
temperance, fear,  and  fome  other  circum- 
ftances,  concurring  with  the  applicatiori  of 
the  contagion,  have  greatly  aggravated  the 
future  difeafe,  fo  it  muft  be  the  fame  in 
the  cafe  of  the  fmall-pox ;  and  it  is  un- 
doubted, that  inoculation  muft  derive  a 
great,  and  perhaps  its  principal,  advantage, 
from  avoiding  the  concurrences  above* 
mentioned, 

L  2  DCXL 
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DCXI. 

Tt'  has  been  commonly  foppofed,  that 
inoculation  has  derived  fome  advantage' 
from  the  choice  of  the  matter  employed 
in  it ;  but,  from  what  has  been  obferved 
in  DXCV.  it  mufl  appear  very  doubtful 
if  any  choice  be  neceflary,  or  can  be  of 
any  benefit  in  determining  th€  ftate  of  the 
difeafe. 

DCXIT. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  ino- 
culation has  an  advantage,  by  introducing 
a  fmall  portion  only  of  the  contagious  mat- 
ter :  But  this  refts  upon  an  uncertain  foun- 
dation. It  is  not  known  what  quantity  is 
introduced  by  the  common  infedlion,  and 
it  may  be  a  fmall  quantity  only.  Although 
it  were  larger  than  that  thrown  in  by  inos- 
culation, it  is  not  afcertained  that  the  cir- 

cum- 
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cuinftance  of  quantity  would  have  any  ef- 
fedl.  A  certain  quantity  of  ferment  may 
be  neceflary  to  excite  fermentation  in  a 
given  mafs  :  but  that  quantity  given,  the 
fermentation  and  affimilation  are  extended 
to  the  whole  mafs  ;  and  we  do  not  find 
that  a  greater  quantity  than  is  juft  necef- 
fary,  either  increafes  the  activity  of  the 
fermentation,  or  more  certainly  fecures  the 
affimilation  of  the  whole.  In  the  cafe  of 
the  fmall-pox,  a  confiderable  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  contagious  matter  intro- 
duced, has  not  difcovered  any  effedl  in 
modifying  the  difeafe. 

DCXIIL 

Purging  has  the  effecfl  of  diminifhing 
the  activity  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  and 
of  obviating  its  inflammatory  ftate.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  frequent  ufe  of 
f:ooling  purgatives  is  a  pradice  attending 
L  3  inocu- 
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inoculation  which  may  be  of  confiderable 
advantage  ;  and,  probably,  it  is  alfo  ufer 
fai  by  diminifhing  the  determination  to 
the  fkin.  It  appears  to  me,  that  mercu^  , 
rials  and  antimonials,  as  they  are  com- 
monly managed,  are  ufeful  only  as  they 
make  a  part  of  thp  purging  courfe« 

DCXIV. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  ftate  of  the  fmall- 
pox  depends  very  much  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  eruptive  fever,  and  particularly  upon 
moderating  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  th^ 
Ikin  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  meafures  taken  for  moderating  the 
eruptive  fever  and  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  {kin,  afford  the  greateft  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  pradlice  of 
inoculation.  The  tendency  of  purging, 
and  the  ufe  of  acids  for  this  purpofe,  is 
fufficiently  obvious  ;  and  upan  the  fam^ 

grounds^ 
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grounds,  we  ftiould  fuppofe,  that  blood- 
letting might  be  ufeful ;  but  probably 
tjiis  has  been  omitted,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  might  perhaps  have  led  to  the 
omifTion  of  other  remedies  alfo ;  which  is, 
that  we  have  found  a  more  powerful  and 
efFedual  one  in  the  application  of  cold  air, 
and  the  ufe  of  cold  drink.  Whatever 
doubts  or  difEculties  our  theory  might 
prefent  to  us  on  this  fubje^S,  they  may  be 
entirely  neglected,  as  the  pradiice  of  In* 
doftan  had  long  ago,  and  the  pradlice  of 
this  country  has  lately,  by  a  large  and  re- 
peated experience,  afcertained  the  fafety 
and  efficacy  of  this  remedy :  and  as  it  may 
and  can  be  more  certainly  employed  with 
the  practice  of  inoculation,  than  it  can  be 
in  cafes  of  common  infection,  it  muft  give 
a  fingular  advantage  to  the  former. 

L  4-  DCXV. 
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DCXV. 

After  the  eruption,  when  a  few  pimples 
only  have  appeared  on  the  face,  the  conti- 
nuing the  application  of  cold  air,  and  the 
employment  of  purgatives,  has  indeed  been 
the  pradlice  of  many  inoculators  :  but  I 
think,  thefe  prad:ices  cannot  be  faid  to  give 
any  peculiar  advantages  to  inoculation ; 
for  when  the  ftate  of  the  eruption  is  de- 
termined, when  the  number  of  puftules 
is  very  fmall,  and  the  fever  has  entirely 
ceafed,  I  hold  the  fafety  of  the  difeafe  to 
be  abfolutely  afcertained,  and  the  further 
life  of  remedies  entirely  fuperfluous.  In 
fuch  cafes,  I  judge  the  ufe  of  purgatives  to 
be  not  only  imneceffary,  but  that  they  may 
be  often  hurtfiiL 

DCXVI. 

I  have  thus  confidered  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  and   pradices  accompanying 

ino- 
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inoculation,  and  have  endeavoured  to  af- 
certain  the  utility  and  importance  of  each. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  I  have  fufficiently 
afcertained  the  general  utility  and  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  pra6lice,efpecially  conlifting 
in  this,  that  if  certain  precautions,  prepa- 
rations, and  remedies,  are  of  importance^ 
all  of  them  can  be  employed  v/ith  more 
certainty  in  the  pradice  of  inoculation, 
than  in  the  cafe  of  common  infeclion. 

It  remains  now  that  I  fliould  offer  fome 
remarks  on  the  condudl  of  the  fmall-pox, 
as  received  by  infe(fl:ion,or  even  v/hen, after 
inoculation,  the  fymptoms  fhall  prove  vio- 
lent. The  latter  fometimes  happens,  al- 
though every  precaution  and  remedy  havo 
been  employed.  The  caufe  of  this  is  not 
well  known  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
commonly  owing  to  a  difpofition  of  the 
fluids  to  putrefcency.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  it  will  appear,  that,  not  only  in 
^he  cafe  of  common  infedion,  but  even  in 

that 
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that  of  inoculation,  there  may  be  occafion 
for  ftudying  the  condn6l  of  this  difeafe, 
in  all  its  poffible  varying  circumftances. 

DCXVIL 

When,  from  the  prevailing  of  fmall- 
pox  as  an  epidemic,  and  more  efpecially 
when  it  is  known  that  a  perfon  not  for- 
merly afFeded  with  the  difeafe  has  been 
expofed  to  the  infecflion,  if  fuch  perfon 
Ihould  be  feized  with  the  fymptoms  of 
fever,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
an  attack  of  the  fmall-pox ;  and  therefore 
he  is  to  be  treated  in  every  refpedl  as  if 
the  difeafe  had  been  received  by  inocula- 
tion. He  is  to  be  freely  expofed  to  a  cool 
air,  to  be  purged,  and  to  have  cooling 
acids  given  liberally. 

DCXVIIL 

If  thefe  meafures  moderate  the  fever, 

no^ 
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nothing  more  is  necefTary  :  But  if  the  na- 
ture of  the  fever  attacking  a  perfon  be  un- 
certain ;  or  if,  with  fufpicions  pf  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  fymptoms  of  the  fever  be  violent ; 
or  even  if,  knowing  the  difeafe  to  be  fmall- 
pox,  the  meafures  mentioned  DXCVIL 
jfhall  not  moderate  the  fever  fuificiently  ;  it 
will  be  proper  to  let  fome  blood  :  and  this 
will  be  more  efpecially  proper,  if  the  per- 
fon be  an  adult,  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and 
accuftomed  to  full  living. 

DCXIX. 

In  the  fame  circumftances,  we  judge  it 
will  be  always  proper  to  give  a  vomit,  as 
ufeful  in  the  commencement  of  all  fevers, 
and  more  efpecially  in  this,  where  a  de- 
termination to  the  ftomach  appears  from 
pain  and  fpontaneous  vomiting. 


DCXX, 
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DCXX- 

It  frequently  happens,  efpecially  in  in^ 
fantSjthat,  during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the 
fmall-pox,  convulfions  occur.     Of  thefe, 
if  only  one  or  two  fits  appear  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  eruption,  they  give  a  fa- 
vourable prognoftic  of  a  mild  difcafe,  and 
require  no  remedy ;  but  if  they  occur  more 
early,  and  be  violent  and  frequently  re- 
peated, they  are  very  dangerous,  and  re- 
quire a  fpeedy  remedy.    For  this  purpofe, 
bleeding  is  hardly  ever  of  fervice ;  blifter- 
ing  always  comes  too  late  ;  and  the  only 
remedy  I  have  found  effeftual,  is  an  opiate 
given  in  a  large  dofe. 

DCXXL 

Thefe  are  the  remedies  neceflary  during 
the  eruptive  fever ;  and  if,  upon  the  erup- 
tioiij  the  pimples  upon  the  face  be  very  few 

and 
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and  diftincl,  the  difeafe  is  no  further  of  any 
danger,  requires  no  remedies,  and  the  pur- 
gatives, which^  as  has  been  faid  before, 
are  by  fome  pradlitioners  continued,  prove 
often  hurtful. 

But  when,  upon  the  eruption,  the  pim- 
ples on  the  face  are  very  numerous  ;  vv^hen 
they  are  not  diftindl ;  and  efpeeially  when,^ 
upon  the  fifth  day^  the  fever  does  not  fuf- 
fer  a  confiderable  remiflion ;  the  difeafe 
will  ftill  require  a  great  deal  of  attention, 

DCXXIL 

If,  after  the  eruption,  the  fever  flialf 
continue  ;  the  avoiding  heaty  and  the  con-* 
tinning  to  expofe  the  body  to  a  cool  air, 
will  ftill  be  proper.  If  the  fever  be  con- 
fiderable, with  a  full  and  hard  pulfe,  in  an 
adult  perfon,  a  bleeding  will  be  necefTary  ; 
and,  more  certainly,  a  cooling  purgative. 
It  is,  however,  feldom  that  a  repetition  of 

the 
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the  bleeding  will  be  proper,  as  a  lofs  of 
.  ftrength  does  tifually  come  on  very  foon  ; 
but  the  repetition  of  a  purgative,  or  the 
frequent  ufe  of  laxative  glyfters,  is  com- 
monly ufefuL 

DcxxiiL 

When  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  with  other 
marks  of  a  putrefcent  tendency  of  the 
fluids,  appearsj  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ex- 
hibit the  Peruvian  bark  in  fubftance,  and 
in  large  quantity.  In  the  fame  cafe,  the 
free  ufe  of  acids,  and  of  nitre,  is  ufeful ; 
and  it  is  commonly  proper  alfo  to  give 
wine  very  freely. 

DCXXIV. 

From  the  fifth  day  of  the  dlfeafe,  on- 
ward through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  it  is 
proper  to  give  an  opiate  once  or  twice  a) 

day> 
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day ;  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ob- 
viate coftivenefs,  by  purgatives,  or  laxative 
glyfters. 

DCXXV. 

Ill  a  violent  difeafe,  from  the  eighth  to 
the  eleventh  day,  it  is  proper  to  lay  on 
blifters  fuccefTively  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  that  without  regard  to  the  parts 
being  covered  vy^ith  puftules. 

DCXXVI. 

If,  in  this  difeafe,  the  tumour  of  the  fau- 
ces be  confiderable  ;  the  deglutition  diffi- 
cult ;  the  faliva  and  mucus  vifcid,  and  v^rith 
difficulty  thrown  out ;  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  blifters  to  the  external  fauces,  and  to 
employ  diligently  detergent  gargles, 

DCXXVIL 
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DCXXVII. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafcj 
tvhen  any  confiderable  fever  is  prefent,  the 
frequent  exhibition  of  antinionial  medi- 
cines, in  naufeating  dbfes,  has  been  found 
tjfeful ;  and  thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  fuffi- 
ciently  anfwer  the  pufpofe  of  purgatives. 

DCXXVIIL 

The  remedies  mentioned  fromDCXXIL 
to  DCXXVI.  are  thofe  frequently  necef- 
fary,  from  the  fifth  day,  till  the  fuppura- 
tion  is  finifhed.  But  as,  after  that  period^ 
the  fever  is  fometimes  contiimed  and  in- 
creafed ;  or,  as  fometimes,  when,  after 
there  has  been  little  or  no  fever  before,  a 
fever  now  arifes,  and  continues  with  con- 
fiderable danger  ;'this  is  what  is  called  the 
Secondary  Fever,  and  requires  particular 
treatment. 

DCXXIX* 
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DCXXIX. 

When  the  fecondary  fever  follows  the 
diftinct  fmall-pox,  and  the  pulfe  is  full  and 
liard,  the  cafe  is  to  be  treated  as  an  inflam- 
inatory  afFedlion,  by  bleeding  and  purging* 
But,  if  the  fecondary  fever  follow  the  con- 
fluent fmall-pox,  and  be  a  continuance  or 
exacerbation  of  the  fever  which  had  fub- 
fifted  before,  it  is  to  be  coniidered  as  of 
the  putrid  kind ;  and  in  that  cafe,  bleed- 
ing is  improper.  Some  purging  may  be 
neceliary  ;  but  the  remedies  to  be  chiefly 
depended  on^  are  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
acids. 

When  the  fecondary  fever  firft  appears^ 
whether  it  is  after  a  diftinil  or  a  confluent 
fmall-pox,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  exhibit  an 
antimonial  emetic  in  naufeating  dofes,  but 
in  foch  manner  as  to  produce  fame  vo- 
niitingo 

YoL.  IL  -.  M  DCXXX. 
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DCXXX. 

For  avoiding  the  pits  which  frequently 
follow  the  fmall-pox,  many  different  mea- 
fures  have  been  propofed;  but  none  of 
them  appear  to  be  fuiEciently  eertain. 


CHAE 
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G   H   A   R       IL 


Of  the  Chicken-poi[« 


DdXXXL 

THIS  difeafe  feems  to  depend  upon  a 
fpecific  contagion,  and  to  afFecfk  per- 
fons  but  once  in  their  lives.  It  is  hardly 
ever  attended  with  any  danger ;  but  as  it 
feems  frequently  to  have  given  oceafion  to 
the  fuppolition  of  a  perfon's  having  the 
fmall-pox  twice,  it  is  proper  to  ftudy  this 
M  2  difeafe^ 
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difeafe,  and  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  ge-' 
nuine  fmall-pox. 


DCXXXIL     • 

Tliis  ma.y  be  generally  done  by  attend- 
ing to  the  following  clrcumftances. 

The  eruption  of  the  chicken-pox  cornet 
on  with  very  little  fever  preceding  it,  or 
with  fever  of  no  determined  duration. 

The  pimples  of  the  chicken-pox,  more 
quickly  than  thofe  of  the  fmall-pox,  are 
formed  into  little  veiicles  or  pvifhules. 

The  matter  in  thefe  pnflules  remains 
fluid,  and  never  acquires  the  colour  or 
confiftence  of  the  pus  v^hich  appears  in  the 
puilu.ies  of  the  fmall-pox. 

The  puftules  of  the  chicken-pox  are  al- 
ways in  three  or  four  days  from  their  firfl 
appearance,  formed  into  crufts. 

See  Dr  Heberden  in  Med,  Tranfa(5l. 
Vol,  I.  art.  xvii, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.      Ill 


Of  the  Measles, 


DCXXXIIL 


THIS  difeafe  alfo  depends  upon  a  fpe- 
cific  contagion,  and  afFecls  perfons 
but  once  in  their  lives. 


DCXXXIV, 

It  occurs  moft  frequently  in  children  ; 

but  no  age  is  exempted  from  it^  if  the 

M  3  per'=^. 
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perfons  have  not  been  fubjedled  to  it  hj^ 
fore. 


DCXXXV. 

It  commonly  appears  as  an  epidemic, 
firft  in  the  month  of  January,  and  ceafes 
foon  after  the  fummer  folftice  ;  but  various 
accidents,  introducing  the  contagion,  may 
produce  the  difeafe  at  other  times  of  the 
year. 

DCXXXVL 

The  difeafe  always  begins  with  a  cold 
ftage,  which  is  foon  followed  by  a  hotj 
with  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  thirft,  heat, 
anorexia,  anxiety,  ficknefs,  and  vomiting ; 
and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  confiderable  in 
different  cafes.  Sometimes  from  the  ber 
ginning,  the  fever  is  {harp  and  violent ; 
oft^n,  for  the  firft  two  days,  it  is  obfcure 

an4 
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^nd  inconfiderable,  but  always  becomes 
irioknt  before  the  eruption,  which  ufually 
Jiappens  upon  the  fourth  day. 

DCXXXVII. 

This  eruptive  fever,  from  its  commence* 
atnent,  is  always  attended  with  hoarfenefs, 
with  a  frequent  hoarfe  dry  cough,  and  fre- 
quently with  fome  difficulty  of  breathing. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  eye-lids  are  fome- 
what  fwelled,  the  eyes  are  a  little  inflamed, 
and  pour  out  tears  ;  and,  together  with 
thefe  fymptoms,  there  is  a  coryza,  and 
frequent  fneezing.  For  the  moft  part,  a 
conftant  drowfinefs  attends  the  beginning 
of  this  difeafe, 

DCXXXVIIL 

The  eruption,  as  we  have  faid,  common- 
ly appears  upon  the  fourth  day,  firft  on 
M  4  the 
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tiie  face,  and  fucceiTively  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body.  It  difcovers  itfelf  firft. 
in  fmall  red  points  ;  but,  foon  after,  a 
number  of  thefe  appear  in  clufters,  which 
do  not  rife  into  yifible  pimples,  but  by 
the  touch  are  found  to  be  a  httle  promi- 
nent. This  is  the  cafe  on  the  face  ;  but 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  promi-- 
nence,  or  roughnefs,  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived. On  the  face  the  eruption  retains 
i\:s  rednefs,  or  has  that  increafed  for  two 
days :  but,  qn  the  third,  the  vivid  rednefs 
is  changed  to  a  brownilli  red :  and,  in  a 
clay  or  two  aiore,  the  eruption  entirely 
diiappears,  while  a  meally  defquamatlon 
takes  place.  During  the  whole  time  of 
the  eruption,  the  face  is  fomewhat  turgid^ 
but  feldoni  connderably  fvNrelled. 

DCXXXIX, 

SQmetlmes,  after  the  eruption  has  ap- 

peared^ 
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pearecl,  the  fever  ceafes  entirely :  but  this 
is  feldoiTL  the  cafe  ;  and  more  commonly 
the  fever  continues,  or  is  increafed  after 
the  eruption,  and  does  not  ceafe  till  after 
the  defquamation.  Even  then  the  fever 
does  not  always  ceafe,  but  continues  with 
various  duration  and  effecfl. 

DCXL, 

Though  the  fever  happen  to  ceafe  upon 
the  eruption^s  taking  place,  it  is  common 
for  the  cough  to  continue  till  aftei^ 
the  defquamation,  and  fometimes  much 
longer. 

In  all  cafes,  while  the  fever  continues, 
the  cough  alfo  continues,  generally  with 
an  increafe  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
and  both  of  thefe  fypiptoms  fometimes  a- 
rife  to  a  degree  that  denotes  a  pneumonic 
afFedion.  This  may  arife  at  any  period  of 
the  difeafe ;  but  very  often   it  does  not 

come 
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come  on  till  after  the  defquamation  of  the 
eruption. 

After  the  fame  period,  alfo,  a  diarrhoea 
frequently  comes  on,  and  continues  for 
fomc  time« 

PCXLI. 

It  is  common  for  the  mealies,  even 
when  they  have  not  been  of  a  violent  kindp 
to  be  fucceeded  by  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, particularly  ophthalmia  and  phthi-^ 

fis. 

DCXLII. 

If  the  blood  be  drawn  from  a  vein  da- 
ring the  ineafles,  with  the  circumftances 
necefTary  to  favour  the  feparation  of  the 
gluten,  this  always  appears  feparated,  and 
lying  on  the  furface  of  the  craflamentumj 
as  in  inuammatory  difeafes. 

DCXLIIL 
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DCXLIII. 

For  the  moft  part  the  meafles,  evei| 
when  violent,  are  without  any  putrid  ten- 
dency ;  but  in  fome  cafes  fuch  a  tendency 
appears,  both  in  the  courfe  of  »the  difeafe^ 
and  efpecially  after  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
it  is  finifhed.  See  Dr  Vfatfon,  in  London 
Med.  Obfervations,  Vol.  IV.  arL  xi. 

DCXLIV. 

FromwhatisdeliveredjfromDCXXXVIL 
to  DCXLIL,  it  will  appear,  that  the  mea- 
lies are  diftinguiihed  by  a  catarrhal  af- 
fediion,  and  by  an  inflammatory  diathefis 
to  a  confiderable  degree  ;  and  therefore 
the  danger  attending  them  arifes  chiefly 
from  the  coming  on  of  a  pneumonic  in-? 
fl^mmation. 

PCXLV, 
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DCXLV. 

From  this  confideration  it  will  be  Ob's 
vions,  that  the  remedies  eipecially  neeef-^ 
fary,  are  thofe  which  may  obviate  and 
diminifii  the  inflammatory  diathefis ;  and 
therefore,  in  a  particular  manner,  bloods 
letting.  This  remedy  may  be  employed 
at  any  time  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
after  its  ordinary  courfe  is  finifhed.  It  is 
to  be  employed  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymxptoms  of  fever, 
cough,  and  dyfpnoea ;  and  generally  may 
be  employed  very  freely.  But,  as  the 
iymptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation  fel- 
dom  come  on  during  the  eruptive  fever ; 
and,  as  this  fever  is  fometimes  violent  im- 
mediately before  the  eruption,  though  a 
fufficiently  mild  difeafe  be  to  follow^ ;  fo 
bleeding  is  feldom  very  necefTary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  and  may  often  be  re- 

ferved 
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ferved  for  the  periods  of  greater  danger 
which  are  perhaps  to  enfue. 

DCXLVL 

In  all  cafes  of  meafles,  where  there  are 
no  marks  of  pntrefcency,  and  where  there 
is  no  reafon,  from  the  known  nature  of  the 
epidemic,  to  apprehend  putrefcency,  bleed- 
ing is  the  remedy  to  be  depended  upon  : 
but  afTiitance  may  alfo  be  obtained  from 
cooling  purgatives  ;  and  particularly  from 
bliftering  on  the  fides,  or  between  the 
fhoulders. 

DCXLVIL 

The  dry  cough  may  be  alleviated  by  the 
large  ufe  of  demulcent  pedlorals,  mucila- 
ginous, oily,  or  fweet.  It  may,  however^ 
be  obferved,  with  relpedl  to  thefe  demul- 
cents, that  they  are  not  fo  powerful  in  in- 
volving 
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solving  and  corredling  the  acrimony  o^ 
the  mafs  of  blood  as  has  been  imagined  i 
and  that  their  chief  operation  is  by  be- 
fniearing  the  fauces,  and  thereby  defend^ 
ing  them  from  the  irritation  of  acrids, 
either  arifing  from  the  lungs,  or  diftilling 
from  the  head, 

DCXLVIIL 

For  moderating  and  quieting  the  cough 
in  this  difeafe,  opiates  certainly  prove  the 
moft  efFedlual  means,  whenever  they  can 
be  fafely  employed.  In  the  meafles^  in 
which  an  inflammatory  ftate  prevails  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  opiates  rnay  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  inadmiffible  ;  and,  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia  and 
dyfpnoea  fhow  either  the  prefence,  or  at 
lead  the  danger,  of  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion, I  think  that  opiates  might  be  very 
hurtfuL     In  cafes^  however,  in  which  the 

dyfpnoea 
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dyfpncea  is  not  confiderable,  and  where 
bleeding,  to  obviate  or  abate  the  inflam- 
matory {late,  has  been  duly  employed,  and 
where  the  cough  and  watchfulnefs  are  the 
urgent  fymptoms,  I  think  that  opiates  may 
be  fafely  exhibited,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage. I  think,  farther,  that,  in  all  the  ex- 
anthemata, there  is  an  acrimony  difFufed 
over  the  fyftem,  which  gives  a  coniider- 
ablc  irritation  ;  and,  for  obviating  the  ef- 
fedls  of  this,  opiates  are  ufeful,  and  alwaj^s 
proper,  when  no  particular  contra-indica- 
tion  prevails* 

DCXLIX. 

When  the  defquamation  of  the  mealies 
is  finifhed,  though  there  fliould  then  be 
no  diforder  remaining,  phyficians  have 
thought  it  neceflary  to  purge  the  patient 
feveral  times,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  the 
dregs  of  this  difeafe,  that  is,  a  portion  of 

the 
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the  morbific  matter  which  is  fuppbfed  td 
rem.ain  long  in  the  body.  I  cannot  rejecS 
this  fuppofition  ;  but)  at  the  fame  time-j 
cannot  beheve,  that  the  remains  of  the 
ixiorbific  matter,  diffufed  over  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  can  be  entirely  drawn  off 
by  purging  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  to 
avoid  the  confequences  of  the  meafles,  it 
is  not  the  drawing  off  the  morbific  matter 
which  v/e  need  to  ftudy,  fo  much  as  the 
obviating  and  removing  the  inflammatory 
ftate  of  the  fyftem  which  had  been  indu- 
ced by  the  difeafe.  With  this  laic  view, 
indeed,  purging  may  ftiil  be  a  proper  re- 
medy ;  but  bleeding,  in  proportion  to  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammatory  difpofition,  is 
yet  more  fo, 

DCL. 

From  our  late  experience  of  the  benefit 
of  cold  air  in.  the  eruptive  fever  of  the 

fmall-* 
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fmall-pox,  fome  phyficians  have  been  of 
opinioiij  that  the  pradlice  might  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  meafles  ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
had  trials  fufficient  to  afcertain  this .  There 
is  no  doubt  that  external  heat  may  be  very 
hurtful  in  the  meafles,  as  in  mod  other 
inflammatory  difeafes  ;  and  therefore  the 
body  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  moderate  tem- 
perature during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
meafles  ;  but  how  far,  at  any  period  of 
the  difeafe,  cold  air  may  be  applied  with 
fafety,  we  are  yet  tincertain.  Analogy, 
though  fb  often  the  refource  of  phyficians, 
is,  in  general,  fallacious  ;  and  further,  tho' 
the  analogy  with  the  fmall-pox  might  lead 
to  the  application  of  cold  air  during  the 
eruptive  fever  of  the  meafles,  the  analogy 
with  catarrh  feems  to  be  againilthepradlice. 
After  the  eruption  had  appeared  upon  the 
fliin,  we  have  had  many  inftances  of  cold 
air  making  it  difappear,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing much  diforder  in  the  A^ftem  ;  and 
Vol.  IL  N  have 
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have  alfo  had  frequent  examples  of  fuch 
diforder  being  removed  by  reftoring  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  thereby  again  bring- 
ing forth  the  eruption. 


GHAE 
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CHAR       IV. 


Of  the  Scarlet  Fever, 


DCLL 

IT  may  be  doubted  if  the  fcarlet  fever 
be  a  dlfeafe  fpecifically  different  from 
the  cynanche  maligna  above  defcribed. 
The  latter  is  almoft  always-  attended  with 
a  fcarlet  eruption ;  and,  in  all  the  inftan- 
ces  I  have  feen  of  what  may  be  called  the 
fcarlet  fever,  the  difeafe,  in  almoft  every 
perfon  affected,  has  been  attended  with  an 
ulcerous  fore  throat. 

N  2  DCLII. 
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DCLIL 


This  view  of  the  matter  may  create 
foiiie  doubt ;  but  I  am  ftiil  of  opinion,. 
that  there  is  a  fcarlet  fever  which  is  a  dif- 
eafe  fpecifically  different  from  the  cy- 
nanche  mahgna. 

Doclcr  Sydenham  has  defcribed  a  fear-- 
let  fever,  which  he  had  feen  prevaiUng  as 
an  epidemic,  with  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  fever  and  eruption,  without  its  being 
accompanied  with  any  afFecflion  of  the 
throat ;  at  leafh  he  does  not  take  notice  of 
any  flich  afFedlion,  which  fuch  an  accurate 
obferver  could  not  fail  to  have  done,  if  any 
fuch  fymptom,  as  we  have  commonly  feen 
making  a  principal  part  of  the  difeafe,  had 
attended  thofe  cafes  which  he  had  obferved. 
Several  other  wTiters  have  defcribed  the 
fcarlet  fever  in  the  fame  manner,  and  I 
know  phyficians  who  have  feen  the  dif- 
eafe in  that  form  5  fo  that  there  can  be 

no 
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no  doubt  of  there  being  a  fcarlet  fever  not 
jieceffarily  connecSied  with  an  ulcerous  fore 
throat,  and  therefore  a  difeafe  diirerenc 
from  the  cynanche  mahgna, 


DCLIII. 

But,  further,  although  in  all  the  inftan-: 
ces  of  fcarlet  fever  v^hich  I  have  feen,  (and 
in  the  courfe  of  forty  years  I  have  feen  it 
fix  or  feven  times  prevailing  as  an  epide- 
mic in  Scotland),  the  difeafe,  in  almoft  all 
the  perfons  afFedled,  was  attended  with  an 
ulcerous  fore  throat,  or  was  what  Sauvaees 
names  the  Scarlatina  Anginofa :  and  al- 
though, in  fome  inftances,  the  ulcers  of 
the  throat  were  of  a  putrid  and  gangrenous 
kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  difeafe  in 
all  its  fymptoms  refembled  very  exaclly 
the  cynanche  maligna  ;  yet,  I  am  ftill  per- 
fuaded,  that  not  only  the  fcarlatina  of  Sy- 
denham, but  that  even  the  fcarlatina  an-- 
N  3  ginpfi^ 
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ginofa  of  Sauvai^es,  is  a  difFerent  difeafc 
from  the  cynanche  maligna ;  and  I  have 
fornxipd  this  opinion  from  the  fpllowing 
conliderationsc 
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ly?,  There  is  a  fcarlet  fever  entirely  free 
from  any  aftedlion  of  the  throat,  which 
fometimes  prevails  as  an  epidemic  ;  and 
therefore  there  is  a  fpecific  contagion  pro^ 
ducing  a  fcarlet  eruption  without  any  de-^ 
termination  to  the  throat. 

Q.dly^  The  Scarlatina,  which,  from  its 
matter  being  generally  determined  to  the 
throat,  may  be  properly  termed  Anginofa, 
has,  in  many  cafes  of  the  fame  epidemic, 
been  without  any  aiFeftion  of  the  throat ; 
and  therefore  the  contagion  may  be  fup^ 
pofed  to  be  more  elpecially  determined  to 
produce  the  eruption  only. 

2^dl)\  Though  in  ajl  the  epidemics  that 

I 
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I  could  allege  to  be  thofe  of  the  fcarlatina 
anginofa, there  have  been  fome  cafes  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  ulcers,,  and  in  other 
circumftances,  exadlly  refembled  the  cafes 
of  the  cynanche  maligna ;  yet  I  have  as 
conftantly  remarked,  that  thefe  cafes  have 
not  been  above  one  or  two  in  a  hundred, 
while  the  reft  have  all  of  them  been  with 
ulcers  of  a  benign  kind,  and  with  circum- 
ftances  hereafter  to  be  defcribed,  fomewhat 
different  from  thofe  of  the  cynanche  ma^ 
ligna. 

/^hly^  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  two 
or  three  times  feen  the  cynanche  maligna  e- 
pidemically  prevailing ;  fo,  among  the  per- 
fons  afFedled,  I  have  feen  inftances  of  cafes 
as  mild  as  thofe  of  the  fcarlatina  anginofa 
ufually  are:  but  here  the  proportion  was 
reverfed  ;  and  thefe  mild  cafes  were  not 
one  fifth  of  the  whole,  while  the  r^ft  were 
of  the  putrid  and  malignant  kind. 

Lajily^  It  applies  to  the  fame  purpofe  to 
N  4  obfcrve, 
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obferve,  that,  of  the  cynanche  malign  a, 
inoft  of  the  inflances  terminate  fatally ; 
vvhile,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  the  event 
of  very  few  of  the  cafes  of  the  fcarlatiua 

anginofa. 

DCLV, 

From  thefe  confederations,  though  it 
iTciay  appear  that  there  is  fome  affinity  be- 
tween the  cynanche  maligna  and  fcarla- 
tina  anginofa,  it  will  ftill  remain  probable 
that  the  two  difeafes  are  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent. I  have  been  at  fome  pains  to  efta- 
blilli  this  opinion :  for,  from  all  my  expe- 
rience, I  find,  that  thofe  two  difeafes  re- 
quire a  different  treatment ;  and  I  there- 
fore now  proceed  to  mention  more  parti- 
cularly the  circumflances  of  the  fcarlatina 
anginofa, 

DCLVL 
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DCLVI. 

This  difeafe  commonly  appears  about 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  continues 
throughout  that  feafon.  It  comes  on  with 
fome  cold  fliivering,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  the  fever  which  ufually  introduces  the 
other  exanthemata.  But  here  there  is  no 
cough,  nor  the  other  catarrhal  fymptoms 
which  attend  the  meailes ;  nor  is  there  that 
anxiety  and  vomiting  which  commonly 
introduce  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  and 
which  more  certainly  introduce  the  Cy- 
nanche  Maligna. 

Early  in  the  difeafe,  fome  uneafinefs  is 
felt  in  the  throat ;  and  frequently  the  de- 
glutition is  difhcultjgenerally  more  fo  than 
in  the  Cynanche  Maligna.  Upon  looking 
into  the  fauces,  a  rednefs  and  fv/elling  ap'^ 
pear  in  colour  and  bulk  approaching  to 
the  ftate  of  thefe  fymptoms  in  the  Cynan- 
che Tonfillaris ;    but,  in  the  Scarlatina, 

there 
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there  is  always  more  or  lefs  of  floughsy 
which  feldom  appear  in  the  Cynanche 
Tonfillaris  ;  and  the  floiighs  are  common- 
ly whiter  than  thofe  iii  the  Cynanche  Ma- 
ligna. 

While  thefe  appearances  are  difcovered 
in  the  fauces,  npon  the  third  or  fom'th  day 
a  fcarlet  eruption  appears  on  the  Ikin,  in 
the  fame  form  as  defcribed  in  CCCXIV. 
This  eruption  is  commonly  more  confi- 
jderable  and  univerfal  than  in  the  Cynan- 
che ;  but  it  feldom  produces  a  remiflion 
of  the  fever.  The  eruption  for  the  moft 
part  remains  till  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  its  firft  appearance  ;  but  then  goes 
off,  ending  in  a  meally  defquamation,. 
At  this  time  the  fever  ufually  fubfides  ; 
and  generally,  at  the  fame  time,  fpme  de* 
gree  of  fweat  comes  on. 

The  Houghs  on  the  fauces,  which  ap- 
peared early  in  the  difeafe,  continue  for 
fome  days  ;  but  then  falling  off,  difcov^r 

the 
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the  fwelling  abated,  and  an  ulcer  formed 
pn  one  or  both  tonfils  fhowing  a  laudable 
pus  ;  and  foon  after  the  fever  has  fubfided, 
thefe  ulcers  heal  up  entirely.  For  the  moft 
part  this  difeafe  has  much  lefs  of  coryza 
attending  it  than  the  Cynanche  Maligna ; 
and,  when  there  is  a  coryza  attending  the 
Scarlatina,  the  matter  difcharged  is  lefs 
acrid,  and  has  not  the  fetid  fmell  which 
it  has  in  the  other  difeafe. 

In  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  eruption  has 
entirely  difappeared,  it  frecjuently  hap^ 
pens,  that,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  whole 
body  is  affedied  with  an  anafarcous  fwell- 
ing ;  which,  however,  in  a  few  days  more^ 
gradually  fubfides. 

We  have  thus  defcribed  the  moft  com-^ 
mon  circumftances  of  the  Scarlatina  Angi- 
nofa  ;  and  have  only  to  add,  that  during 
the  time  of  its  being  epidemic,  and  efpe- 
cially  upon  its  firft  fetting  in,  there  are 
^Iways  a  few  ^afes  in  which  the  circum-^ 

ftances 
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fiances  of  the  difeafc  approach  very  ncar^ 
iy  to  thofe  of  the  Cynanche  Mahgna  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  thefe  inftances  that  the  difeaft 
is  attended  with  any  danger. 

DCLVII. 

With  refpe(£t  to  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
when  the  fymptoms  of  it  are  nearly  the 
iame  with  thofe  of  the  Cynanche  Maligna, 
it  requires  exadlly  the  fame  treatment  as 
direaed  in  CCCXVIL 

DCLVIII. 

When  the  fcarlet  fever  appears,  without 
any  afFe(5lion  of  the  throat,  the  treatment 
of  it  is  very  fimple,  and  is  delivered  by  Dr 
Sydenham.  An  antiphlogiftic  regimen  is 
commonly  all  that  is  reqviifite ;  avoiding, on 
one  hand,  the  apphcation  of  cold  air  ;  and, 
gn  the  other,  any  increafe  of  external  heat. 

DCUX, 
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DCLIX. 

In  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  Scarlatina 
Anginofa,  the  fame  treatment  is,  in  moft 
cafes,  fufficient ;  but  as  here  the  fever  is 
commonly  more  confiderable,  and  there  is 
likewife  an  affedion  of  the  throat,  fome 
remedies  may  be  often  neceffary. 

DCLX, 

When  there  is  a  pretty  high  degree  of 
fever,  with  a  full  pulfe,  and  a  confiderable 
fwelling  of  the  tonfils,  bleeding  is  very  pro- 
per, efpecially  in  adults  ;  and  it  has  been 
frequently  pradtifed  with  advantage  :  but 
as,  even  in  the  Cynanehe  Tonlillaris,  much 
bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  (CCGV.) ;  fo, 
in  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  ftate  of  the  fe- 
ver and  the  appearances  of  the  fauces  ren- 
der the  nature  of  the  difeafe  ambiguous^ 
bleeding  may  be  omitted  5  and,  if  not  alto- 
gether 
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gether  avoided,  it  fliould  at  leaft  not  be 
large,  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

DCLXr. 

Vomiting,  and  efpecially  naufeating  do- 
fes  of  emetics,  notwithftanding  the  iniia* 
med  ftate  of  the  fauces,  have  been  found 
very  ufeful  in  this  difeafe.  An  open  belly 
is  proper  in  every  form  of  this  difeafe ; 
and  when  the  naufeating  dofes  of  emetics 
operate  a  little  downwards,  they  are  more 
ferviceable. 

DCLXII. 

In  every  form  of  the  Scarlatina  Angi- 
nofa,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  de- 
tergent gargles  fhould  be  employed,  and 
more  or  lefs  as  the  quantity  of  floughs 
and  the  vifcid  mucus  in  the  fauces  may 
feem  to  require. 

DCLXIIL 
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DCLXIII. 

Even  in  the  milder  ftates  of  the  Scarla- 
tina Anginofa,  it  has  been  common  with 
pradtitioners  to  exhibit  the  Peruvian  bark 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe  j 
but  we  are  aflured,  by  much  experience, 
that  in  luch  cafes  it  may  be  fafely  omit- 
ted, though  in  cafes  any  ways  ambiguous 
it  may  not  be  prudent  to  negle<5l  this  re- 
medy. 

DCLXIV, 

The  anafarcous  fwelling,  which  fre- 
quently follows  the  Scarlatina  Anginofay 
feldom  requires  any  remedy ;  and,  at  leaft^ 
the  purgatives  fo  much  inculcated,  and  fo 
commonly  exhibited,  foon  take  off  the 
anafarca. 

G  Iri  A  le 
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CHAP.       V. 


Of   the   Plague. 


SECT.     I. 


Of  the  Fhenomena  of  the  Plague, 


DCLXV. 

THE  Plague  is  a  difeafc  which  always 
arifes  from  contagion;  which  afFedls 
many  perfons  about  the  fame  time  ;  proves 
fatal  to  great  nvimbers  ;  generally  produ- 
ces 
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ces  fever  ;  and,  in  moft  perfons,  is  attend- 
ed with  buboes  or  carbuncles. 


DCLXVL 

Thefe  are  the  circumftances  whlcl:  "^"^' 
together,  give  the  charader  of  the  difeafe  ; 
but  it  is  accompanied  with  many  fymp- 
toms  almoft  pecuHar  to  itfelf,  that,  in  diffe- 
rent perfons,  are  greatly  diverfified  in  num- 
ber and  degree,  and  iliould  be  particularly 
ftudied.  I  vsrould  wifh  to  lay  a  found  a- 
tion  for  this  ;  but  think  it  unfit  for  a  per- 
fon  who  has  never  feen  the  difeafe  to  at- 
tempt its  particular  hiftory.  For  this^ 
therefore,  I  mud  refer  to  the  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  fubjedl ;  but  allowing 
thofe  only  to  be  coniiilted,  who  have  them- 
felves  feen  and  treated  the  difeafe  in  all  its 
different  forin^s. 

Vol.  IL  O  DGLXYXI. 
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DCLXVII. 

Vroin  the  accounts  of  fuch  authors,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  circumftances 
which  particularly  diftinguifh  this  difeafe, 
and  efpecially  the  more  violent  and  danger- 
ous flates  of  it,  are, 

I/?,  The  great  lofs  of  ftrength  in  the  a- 
nimal  functions,  which  often  appears  early 
in  the  difeafe, 

2dly^  The  ftupor,  glddinefs,  and  confe- 
quent  ftaggering,  which  refembles  drun- 
kennefs,  or  the  headach  and  various  de- 
lirium ;  which  are  all  of  them  fymptoms 
denoting  a  great  diforder  in  the  fun(5lions 
of  the  brain. 

3^/j',  The  anxiety,  palpitation,  fyncopc, 
and  efpecially  the  weaknefs  and  irregula- 
rity of  the  pulfe,  which  denote  a  conlider- 
able  difturbance  in  the  a6lion  of  the  heart. 

/^My^  The  naufea  and  vomiting,  parti- 
cularly the  vomiting  of  bile,  which  fliows 
an  accumulation  of  vitiated  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder 
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bladder  and  biliary  dudls,  and  from  thence 
derived  into  the  inteftines  and  ftomach ; 
all  of  which  fymptoms  I  fuppofe  to  denote 
a  coniiderable  fpafm,  and  lofs  of  tone,  in  the 
extreme  velTels  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 

Sthly^  The  buboes  or  carbuncles,  v/hich 
denote  an  acrimony  pi*e vailing  in  the 
fluids.     And, 

Lajily^  The  petechise,  hemorrhagles,  and 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  denote  a  pu- 
trefcent  tendency  prevailing  to  a  great  de- 
gree in  the  mafs  of  blood, 

DCLXVIII. 

From  the  confideration  of  all  thefe  fymp- 
toms, it  appears,  that  the  plague  is  efpecial- 
ly  diftinguiflied  by  a  fpeciiic  contagion, 
often  fuddenly  producing  the  mo  ft  confi- 
derable  fymptoms  of  debility  in  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  or  moving  powers,  as  well  as 
Qi  a  general  putrefcency  in  the  fluids  ;  atid 
O  2  it 
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it  is  from  the  confideration  of  thefe  cif- 
cumftances  as  the  proximate  canfe,  that  I 
think  both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 

pkgtie  muil  be  direcfted. 

DCLXIX. 

If  this  dife^fe  fliould  revifit  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  probable,  that,  at  the 
time,  there  will  be  no  phyiician  then  a- 
live,  who,  at  the  Jfirft  appearance  of  the 
difeafe,  can  be  guided  by  his  former  expe- 
rience, but  muft  be  inftrucfted  by  his  ftudy 
of  the  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  and  by  ana- 
logy. It  is,  therefore,  I  hope  allowable  for 
me,  upon  the  fame  grounds,  to  offer  here 
my  opinion  with  refpeft  to  both  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  this  difeafe. 

This  paragraph  was  written  before  I  had 
any  notice  of  the  plague  of  Mofcow  anno 
1771  ;  but  I  think  it  will  ftill  apply  to  the 

c^fe 
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<mfe  of  Great  Britain  and  of  many  other 
northern  ftates. 


SECT.     II, 


Of  the  Prevention  of  the  PlaguEo 


DCLXX. 

With  refpecSl  to  the  prevention  :  As  v^ e 
are  firmly  perfuadecl  that  the  difeafe  ne- 
ver arifes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
but  in  confequenee  of  its  being  imported 
from  fome  other  country ;  fo  the  firft  mea- 
fure  neceffary,  is  the  magiftrate's  taking 
care  to  prevent  the  importation :  and  this 
may  generally  be  done  by  a  due  attention 
O  3  t# 
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to  bills  of  health,  and  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  quarantalns. 


DCLXXI. 

With  refpeft  to  the  latter,  v/e  are  perr 
fuaded,  that  the  quarantain  of  perfons  may 
fafely  be  miich  lefs  than  forty  days  ;  and, 
if  this  were  allowed,  the  execution  of  the 
quarantain  would  be  more  exa6l  and  cer- 
tain, as  the  temptation  to  break  it  would 
be  in  a  great  meafure  removed. 

DCLXXIL 

With  refpedl  to  the  quarantain  of  goods, 
it  cannot  be  perfedl,  unlefs  the  fufpec5led 
goods  be  unpacked  and  duly  ventilated, 
as  well  as  the  other  means  employed  for 
correcting  the  infection  they  may  carry ; 
and,  if  all  this  were  properly  done,  it  is 
probable  that  the  time  commonly  prefcri- 

be4 
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bed  for  the  quarantain  of  goods  might  a^- 
fo  be  fhortened. 


DCLXXIIL 

A  fecond  meafure,  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vention, becomes  reqniiite,  when  an  in- 
fedlion  has  reached  and  prevailed  in  any 
place,  to  prevent  that  infe6lion  from 
Spreading  into  other  places.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  preventing  the  inhabitants, 
or  the  goods  of  any  infeifled  place,  from 
going  out  of  it,  till  they  have  undergone 
a  proper  quarantain, 

DCLXXIV. 

The  third  meafure  for  prevention,  to  be 
employed  with  great  care,  is  to  hinder  the 
infedtion  from  fpreading  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  in  which  it  has  a- 
rifen.  The  meafures  neceflary  for  thisj  are 
O  4  to 
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to  be  directed  by  the  dodlrine  laid  down 
in  LXXXIL  ;  and  from  that  dodrine 
we  infer,  that  all  perfpns  who  can  avoid 
^nj  near  communication  with  infedled 
perfons,  or  goods,  may  efcape  the  infec- 
iioa. 


DGLXXV. 

For  ayoidiag  fuch  commmiicadon,  a 
great  deal  m.ay  be  done  by  the  magiftrate  : 
J.  By  allovNring  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
as  are  free  from  the  infedlioOj  and  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  fervice  of  the  place,  to  go 
cut  of  it.  2.  By  prohibiting  all  aaemblles,^ 
or  imnecefTary  interconrfe  of  the  people. 
3.  By  taking  care  that  necelTary  commu- 
nications be  performed  without  contact, 
4. '  By  making  fuch  arrangements  and  pro-- 
yifions  as  may  render  it  cafy  for  the  fa- 
milies remaining,  to  lliut  thcmfelves  up  in 
their  own  houfes.      5,   By  allowing  p^^!- 
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Ions  to  quit  houfes  in  which  an  infec5tion 
appears,  upon  condition  that  they  go  into 
lazarettoes.  9.  By  ventilating  and  purify- 
ing, or  deftroying  at  the  pubhc  expence, 
all  infeded  goods.  Laftly,  By  avoiding 
hofpitals,  and  providing  feparate  apart- 
ments for  infedted  perfons. 

The  execution  of  thefe  meafures  will  re- 
quire great  authority,  and  much  vigilance 
and  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  magi« 
ftrate ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter 
into  any  detail  on  this  fubjeft  of  the  pub» 
lie  police. 

DCLXXVL 

The  fourth  and  lad  p?.rt  of  the  bufinefs 
of  prevention,  refpeds  the  conduct  of  per- 
fons neceflarily  remaining  in  infedled  pla- 
ces, efpecially  of  thofe  obliged  to  have  fome 
communication  with  perfons  infedled, 

DCLXXVIL 
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DCLXXVII. 

Of  thofe  obliged  to  remain  in  infecfled 
places,  but  not  obliged  to  have  any  near 
communication  with  the  fick,  they  may  be 
prefers  ed  from  the  contagion  by  avoiding 
all  near  commimication  with  other  per- 
fons,  or  their  goods ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  a  fmall  diftance  will  anfwer  the  pur^ 
pofe,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  there  be  no  ftream 
of  air  to  carry  the  effluvia  of  perfons,  or 
goods,  to  fome  diftance. 

DCLXXVIII. 

For  thofe  who  are  necefTarily  obliged  to 
have  a  near  communication  with  the  lick, 
it  is  proper  to  let  them  know,  that  fome  of 
the  moft  powerful  contagions  do  not  ope- 
rate, but  when  the  bodies  of  men  expofed 
to  the  contagion  are  in  certain  circum- 
iianees  which  render  them  more  liable  to 

be 
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be  afFe(5led  by  it,  or  when  certain  canfe^ 
concur  to  excite  the  power  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore, by  avoiding  thefe  circumftances  and 
caufes,  they  may  often  efcape  infedlion. 

DCLXXIX. 

The  bodies  of  men  are  efpecially  liable 
to  be  affedled  by  contagions,  when  they  are 
any  ways  conliderably  weakened  by  want 
of  food,  and  even  by  a  fcanty  diet,  or  one 
of  little  nourifhment ;  by  intemperance  in 
drinking,  which,  when  the  ftupor  of  in- 
toxication is  over,  leaves  the  body  in  a 
weakened  ftate  ;  by  excefs  in  venery  ;  by 
great  fatigue  ;  or  by  any  conliderable  eva- 
cuation. 

DCLXXX. 

The  caufes  which,  concurring  with  con- 

tagiorii^ 
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tagion,  render  it  more  certainly  adlive,  are 
cold,  fear,  and  full  living. 

The  feveral  means,  therefore,  of  a- 
voiding  or  guarding  againfl  the  adlion  of 
cold  (XCIV.  to  XCVI.)  are  to  be  carefully 
ftudied, 

DCLXXXI. 

Againfl  fear  the  mind  is  to  be  fortified 
as  well  as  poffible,  by  infpiring  a  favour- 
4ible  idea  of  the  power  of  prefervativc 
means  ;  by  deflroying  the  opinion  of  the 
incurable  nature  of  the  difeafe  ;  by  occu- 
pying mens  minds  withbufinefs  or  labour; 
and  by  avoiding  all  objecls  of  fear,  as  fu- 
nerals, pafTing  bells,  and  any  notice  of  the 
death  of  particular  friends. 

DCLXXXII. 

A  full  diet  of  animal  food  increafes  the 

irrita- 
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irritability  of  the  body,  and  favours  the 
operation  of  contagion ;  and  indigeftion, 
whether  from  the  quantity  or  quahty  of 
food,  has  the  fame  efFe6l. 

DCLXXXIII. 

Befides  giving  attention  to  obviate  the 
feveral  circumftances  (DCX.  DCLXXIX, 
to  DCLXXXII.)  which  favour  the  opera- 
tion of  contagion,  it  is  probable  that  fome 
means  may  be  employed  for  flrengthening 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  thereby  enabling 
rhem  to  refill  contagion. 

For  this  purpofe,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
moderate  ufe  of  wine,  or  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors, may  have  a  good  effedl. 

It  is  probable  alfo,  that  exercife,  when 
it  can  be  employed,  if  fo  moderate  as  to  be 
neither  heating  nor  fatiguing  to  the  body, 
ioaay  be  employed  with  advantage. 

Perfons  who  have  tried  cold  bathing, 
and  commonly  feel   invigorating  effects 


from. 
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from  it,  if  they  are  any  ways  fecure  againfl 
having  already  received  infeclion,  may  pof- 
fibly  be  enabled  to  refift  it  by  the  ufe  of 
{he  cold  bath. 

It  is  probable,  that  fome  medicines  alfo 
piay  be  ufeful  in  enabling  men  to  relift  in- 
f^dtion :  but  amongft  thefe  I  can  hardly 
gdmit  the  numerous  alexipharmics  former- 
ly propofed ;  or,  at  leaft,  very  few  of  them, 
gnd  thofe  only  of  tonic  power.  Amongft 
iJiefe  laft  we  reckon  the  Peruvian  bark ; 
^nd  it  is  perhaps  the  moft  effedlual.  If 
gny  thing  is  to  be  expedled  from  antifep- 
tics,  I  think  camphire,  whether  internally 
pr  externally  employed,  is  one  of  the  moft 
promifing. 

Every  perfon  is  to  be  indulged  in  the  ufe 
gf  any  means  of  prefervation  of  which  he 
has  conceived  a  good  opinion,  whether  it 
]be  a  charm  or  a  medicine,  if  the  latter  be 
not  diredlly  hurtful. 

Whether  iffues  be  ufeful  in  preferving 
from,  or  in  moderating  the  efFedls  of,  con- 

taglouj 
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tagion,  I  cannot  determine  from  the  ob- 
fervations  I  have  yet  read, 

DCLXXXIV, 

As  neither  the  atmofphere  in  general^ 
nor  any  confiderable  portion  of  it,  is  taint- 
ed or  impregnated  with  the  matter  of  con- 
tagions ;  fo  the  Hghting  of  fires  over  a  great 
part  of  the  infedled  city,  or  other  general 
fumigations  in  the  open  air,  are  of  no  ufe 
for  preventing  the  difeafe,  and  m.ay  per-^ 
haps  be  hurtful, 

DCLXXXV. 

It  would  probably  contribute  niuch  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  infedlion,  if  the  poof 
were  enjoined  to  make  a  frequent  change 
of  clothing,  and  were  fuitably  provided  for 
that  purpofe;  and  if  they  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  induced  to  make  a  frequent  ventila- 
tion of  their  houfes  and  furniture. 

SECT. 
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"sect.     hi. 


Of  the  Cure  of  the  Plague, 


DCLXXXVL 

In  the  cure  of  the  plague,  the  indica- 
tions are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  fever  in  ge- 
neral, (CXXVI.)  ;  but  here  they  are  not 
all  equally  necelTary  and  important. 

DCLXXXVII. 

The  meafures  for  moderating  the  vio- 
lence of  readlion,  which  operate  by  di- 
minifhing  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries 
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teries  (CXXVIII.),  have  feldom  any  place 
here,  excepting  fo  far  as  the  antiphiogiftlc 
regimen  is  generally  proper.  Some  phy- 
ficians,  indeed,  have  recommended  bleed- 
ing ;  and  there  may  occur  cafes  in  which 
bleeding  may  be  ufeful ;  but,  for  the  moft 
part,  it  is  unneceffary,  and  in  many  cafes 
it  might  be  very  hurtful. 

Purging  has  alfo  been  recommended  ; 
and,  in  fome  degree,  it  may  be  ufeful  in 
drawing  off  the  bile,  or  other  putrefcent 
matters  frequently  prefent  in  the  inte- 
flines  ;  but  a  large  evacuation  this  v^^ay 
may  certainly  be  hurtful. 

DCLXXXVIII. 

The  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction, 
fo  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  taking  off  the 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veiTels  (CLL),  is  a 
meafure  of  the  utmoil  neceiTity  in  the 
cure  of  the  plague  3  and  the  whole  of  the 

Vol;  II.  P  'means'' 
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means  (CLII.  to  CC.)  fuited  to  this  indica-^ 
tion  are  extremely  proper. 

JDCLXXXIX. 

The  givhig  an  emetic  at  the  very  fir  ft 
approach  of  the  difeafe,  would  probably  be 
of  great  fervice  ;  and  it  is  likely,  that  at 
fome  other  periods  of  the  difeafe  emetics 
might  be  ufeful,  both  by  evacuating  bile 
abundant  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by 
taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  vefTels. 

bcxc. 

From  fome  principles  vv^ith  refpedl  to 
fever  iu  general,  and  with  refpedl  to  the 
plague  in  particular,  I  am  of  opinion,  that, 
after  the  'exhibition  of  the  firft  vomit,  the 
body  ihould  be  difpofed  to  fweat ;  which 
ought  to  be  raifed  to  a  moderate  degree 
only,  but  continued  for  at  leaft  twenty- 

four 
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four  hoursj  or  longer  if  the  patient  bear 
it  ealily- 

DCXCi. 

This  fweating  fhould  be  excited  and 
conducted  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  CLXVIII.  It  is  to  be  promoted  by  the 
plentiful  ufe  of  diluents,  rendered  more 
grateful  by  vegetable  acids, or  more  power- 
ful by  being  impregnated  with  fome  por- 
tion of  neutral  falts, 

DCXCIL 

To  fupport  the  patient  under  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  fweat,  a  little  weak  broth, 
acidulated  with  juice  of  lemons,  may  be 
given  frequently  ;  and  fometimes  a  little 
wine,  if  the  heat  of  the  body  be  not  con- 
(iderable. 

P  2  DGXCIIL 
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DGXCIIL 

If  fudorific  medicines  are  judged  to  be 
iieceffary^  opiates  are  the  moft  efFefbual 
and  fafe  :  but  they  fliould  not  be  combined 
with  aromatics  ;  and  proba.bly  may  be 
more  efFedlual,  if  joined  with  a  portion  of 
emetics 5  and  of  neutral  falts. 

DCXCIV. 

If,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  emetics 
and  fudorifics,  the  difeafe  fliould  ftill  con- 
tinue, the  cure  muft  depend  upon  the 
employment  of  means  for  obviating  de- 
bility and  putrefcency  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  various  remedies  propofed  above 
(from  CCI.  to  CCXXVII.)  may  all  be 
adminiilered,  but  efpecially  the  tonics; and 
of  thefe  the  chief  are  cold  drink  and  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

DCXGV. 
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DCXCV. 

In  the  cure  of  the  plague,  fome  attention 
is  due  to  the  management  of  buboes  and 
carbuncles  :  bvit  we  do  not  touch  this,  as 
it  belongs  to  the  province  of  furgery. 


P3  CHAP, 
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Of  Erysipelas,  or  St  Anthony  s  Fire 


DCXCVL 

IN  CCLXXIVo  I  mentioned  the  diftinc- 
tion  which  I  propofed  to  make  between 
the  difeafes  to  be  named  the  Erythema  and 
the  Eryfipelas  ;  and  from  thence  it  w^ill  ap- 
pear, that  Eryfipelas,  as  an  Erythema  fol- 
lowing fever,  may  have  its  place  here. 

DCXCVII. 

I  fapppfe  the  eryfipelas  to  depend  on 
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a  matter  generated  within  the  body,  and 
which,  analogous  to  the  other  cafes  of  ex- 
anthemata, is,  in  confequence  of  fever, 
thrown  out  upon  the  furface  of  the  body. 
I  own  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  this  to 
every  particular  cafe  of  eryfipelas  :  but  I 
take  the  cafe  in  which  it  is  generally  fup-^ 
pofed  to  apply,  that  of  the  erylipelas  of  the 
face;  which  I  fliall  therefore  confider  hercc 

DCXCVIIL 

The  Eryfipelas  of  the  face  comes  on 
with  a  cold  fhivering,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  pyrexia.  The  hot  ilage  of  this  is  fre- 
quiently  attended  with  a  confulion  of  head, 
and  fome  degree  of  delirium  ;  and  almoft 
always  with  drowiinefs,  or  perhaps  coma- 
The  pulfe  is  always  frequent,  and  com- 
monly full  and  hard. 


P  4  pCXCIXe 
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PCXCIX- 

When  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued 
for  one,  two,  or  at  mod  three  days,  there 
appears,  on  fome  part  of  the  face,  a  red- 
nefs,  fach  as  that  defcribed  in  CCLXXV. 
as  the  appearance  of  Erythema.  This 
rednefs,  at  firft,  is  of  no  great  extent ;  but 
gradually  fpreads  from  the  part  it  iirft  oc- 
cupied to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  com- 
monly till  it  has  affected  the  whole  ;  and 
frequently  from  the  face  it  fpreads  over 
the  hairy  fcaip,  or  defcends  on  fome  part 
of  the  neck.  As  the  rednefs  fpreads,  it 
commonly  clifappears,  or  at  leafl  decreafes, 
in  the  parts  it  had  before  occupied.  All  the 
parts  upon  vvhichthe  rednefs  appears  are,  at 
the  fame  time,  affecTied  w^ith  fome  fwelling, 
which  continues  for  fome  time  after  the 
rednefs  has  abated.  The  whole  face  be- 
comes  coniiderably  turgid  ;  and  the  eye- 
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lids  are  often  fo  much  fwelled  as  entirely 
to  fhut  up  the  eyes. 


DCC. 

When  the  rednefs  and  fwelling  have 
proceeded  for  fome  time,  there  commonly 
arife,  fooner  or  later,  blifters  of  a  larger  or 
fmaller  lize,  on  feveral  parts  of  <he  face. 
Thefe  contain  a  thin  yeliowifli  or  almoft 
colourlefs  liquor,  which  fooner  or  later 
runs  out.  The  furface  of  the  fldn,  in  the 
bliftered  places,  fometimes  becomes  livid 
and  blackilh  ;  but  this  livor  feldom  goes 
deeper  than  the  furface,  or  difcovers  any 
degree  of  gangrene  afFefting  the  fkin.  On 
the  parts  of  the  face  not  affedled  with  bli- 
fters, the  cuticle  fufFers,  towards  the  end 
of  the  difeafe,  a  conliderable  defquamation. 

Sometimes  the  tumour  of  the  eye-lids 
ends  in  a  fuppuration. 

DCCL 
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DCCI. 

The  inflammation  coming  upon  the 
face  does  not  produce  any  remiflion  of  the 
fever  which  had  before  prevailed ;  and 
fbmetimes  the  fever  increafes  with  the  in- 
erealing  and  fpreading  inflammation. 

*   *  DCCIL 

The  inflammation  ufually  continues  for 
eight  or  ten  days  ;  and,  for  the  fame  time, 
the  fever  and  fymptoms  attending  it  alfo 
continue. 

DCCIIL 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  inflammation  the 
deUrium  and  coma  attending  it  fometimes 
go  on  increafing,  and  the  patient  dies  apo- 
pledlic  on  the  feventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh 
4ay  of  the  difeafe.     In  fuch  cafes  it  has 

beei^ 
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been  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  difeafe 
is  tranflated  from  the  external  to  the  in- 
ternal parts.  But  I  have  not  feen  any  in- 
ftance  in  which  it  did  not  appear  to  me, 
that  the  afFedlion  of  the  brain  was  merely 
a  communication  of  the  exteri>al  afFedlion, 
as  this  continued  increafing  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  internal, 

DCCIV. 

When  the  fatal  event  does  not  take 
place,  the  inflammation,  after  having  af- 
fefted  a  part,  commonly  the  whole  of  the 
face,  and  perhaps  the  other  external  parts 
of  the  head,  ceafes.  With  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  fever  alfo  ceafes  ;  and,  without 
any  evident  crilis,  the  patient  returns  to 
his  ordinary  ftate  of  health. 


DCCVo 
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DCCV. 

This  difeafe  is  not  commonly  contagi-? 
OU3 ;  but  as  it  may  arife  from  an  acrid 
matter  externally  applied,  fo  it  is  poffible 
that  the  difeafe  may  fometimes  be  com- 
municated from  one  perfon  to  another. 

Perfons  who  have  once  laboured  under 
fhis  difeafe  are  liable  to  returns  of  it. 

DCCVI. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  may  be  fore- 
feen  from  the  ftate  of  the  fymptoms  which 
denote  more  or  lefs  affection  of  the  brain. 
If  neither  delirium  nor  coma  come  on, 
the  difeafe  is  feldom  attended  with  any 
danger  ;  but  when  thefe  fymptoms  appear 
early  in  the  difeafe,  and  are  in  a  confider- 
able  degree,  the  utmoft  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended . 

DCCVII, 
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DCCVIL 

As  this  difeafe  often  arifes  in  the  part,  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  coming  on  of  the 
pyrexia  ;  as  I  have  known  it,  with  all  its^ 
fymptoms,  arife  from  an  acrimony  applied 
to  the  part ;  as  it  is  commonly  attended 
with  a  full,  and  frequently  a  hard  pulfe  5 
as  the  blood  drawn  in  this  difeafe  Ihows 
the  fame  cruft  upon  its  farface,  that  ap- 
pears in  the  phlegmali;^  ;  and,  lailly,  as 
the  fwelling  of  the  eye-lids,  in  this  difeafe^ 
frequently  ends  in  a  fuppuration ;  fo,  from 
thefe  conliderations,  it  feems  doubtful  if 
this  difeafe  be  properly,  in  Nofology,  fe~ 
parated  from  the  Phlegmafiae.  At  any 
rate,  I  take  the  difeafe  I  have  defcribed  to 
be  what  phyficians  have  named  the  Ery- 
fipelas  Phlegmonodes,  and  that  it  par- 
takes a  great  deal  of  the  nature  of  the  Phleg-^ 
maliae. 

DCCVIIL 
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DCGVIIL 

Upon  this  conclufion,  the  Erylipelas  of 
the  face  is  to  be  cured  very  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  phlegmonic  inflamma- 
tions, by  blood-letting,  cooling  purgatives, 
and  by  employing  every  part  of  the  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen ;  and  our  experience 
has  confirmed  the  fitnefs  of  this  method 
of  cure. 

DCCIX. 

The  evacuations  of  blood-letting  and 
purging,  are  to  be  employed  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  urgency  of  fymptoms, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  pyrexia,  and  of 
thofe  which  mark  an  afFedlion  of  the  brain. 
As  the  pyrexia  continues,  and  often  in- 
creafes  w^ith  the  inflammation  of  the  face  j 
fo  the  evacuations  mentioned  may  be  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  at  any  time  in  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe. 


DCCX. 

In  this,  as  in  other  difeafes  of  the  head, 
it  is  proper  to  put  the  patient,  as  often  as 
he  can  ealily  bear  it,  into  fomewhat  of  an 
erecl  pofture, 

DCCXL 

As  in  this  difeafe  there  is  always  an  ex-- 
ternal  afFedlion,  and  as  in  many  inftances 
there  is  no  other ;  fo  various  external  ap- 
plications to  the  part  aiffe^fted  have  been 
propofed ;  but  alinoft  all  of  them  are  of 
doubtful  effect.  The  narcotic,  refrigerant, 
and  aftringent  applications,  are  fufpe6led 
of  difpofing  to  gangrene ;  fpirituous  appli« 
cations  feem  to  increale  the  inflammation ; 
and  all  oily  or  watery  applications  feem  t^ 

occa- 
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occafion  its  fpreading.  The  application 
that  feems  moft  fafe,  and  which  is  now 
moft  commonly  employed,  is  that  of  a  dry- 
mealy  powder  frequently  fprinkled  upon 
the  inflamed  parts. 

DCCXIL 

An  Eryiipelas  Phlegmonodes  frequently 
appears  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  befide 
the  face  ;  and  fuch  other  eryfipelatous  in- 
flammations frequently  end  in  fuppuration. 
Thefe  cafes  are  feldom  dangerous.  At  co- 
ming on,  they  are  fometimes  attended 
with  drowiinefs,  and  even  with  fome  de- 
lirium ;  but  this  rarely  happens  ;  and 
thefe  fymptoms  do  not  continue  after  the 
inflammation  is  formed.  I  have  never 
feen  an  inftance  of  the  tranflation  of  this 
inflammation  from  the  limbs  to  an  inter- 
nal part )  and  though  thefe  inflammations 
of  the   lim.bs   be  attended  with  pyrexia, 

they 
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they  feldom  require  the  fame  evacuations 
as  the  eryfipelas  of  the  face.  At  fir  ft  they 
are  to  be  treated  by  dry  mealy  apphca- 
tions  only ;  and  all  humid  applications,^ 
as  fomentations,  oi*  poultices,  are  not  to 
be  applied,  till,  by  the  continuance  of  the 
difeafe,  by  the  increafe  of  fweliing,  or  by 
a  throbbing  felt  in  the  part,  it  appears 
that  the  difeafe  is  proceeding  to  fuppura- 
tion, 

DCCXIIL 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  eryfipelas 
as  in  a  great  meafure  of  a  phlegmonic  na- 
ture ;  and,  agreeably  to  that  opinion,  we 
have  propofed  our  method  of  cure.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  an  eryiipelas  is  fome- 
times  attended  vnth,  or  is  a  fymptom  of,  a 
putrid  fever  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  eva- 
cuations propofed  above   may  be  impro- 

Vol,  IL  Q^  per^ 
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per,  and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  may 
be  neceflary ;  but  I  cannot  be  explicit 
upon  this  fubjedl,  as  fuch  putrid  cafes  have 
not  come  under  my  obfervation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VIL 


Of  the  Miliary  Fever* 


DCCXIV. 

THIS  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been  un-^ 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it 
appeared,  for  the  firft  time,  in  Saxony, 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  It  is 
faid  to  have  fpread  from  thence  into  all 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and,  fince  the 
period  mentioned,  to  have  appeared  in 
many  countries  in  which  it  had  never  ap- 
peared before. 

„     0^2  DGCXV. 
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DCCXV. 

From  tlie  time  of  its  having  been  firfc 
particularly  obferved,  it  has  been  defcri- 
bed  and  treated  of  by  many  different  wri- 
ters ;  and  by  all  of  them,  till  very  lately, 
has  been  confidered  as  a  peculiar  idiopathic 
difeafe. 

It  is  fakl  to  have  been  conftantly  at- 
tended with  peculiar  fymptoms.  It  comes 
6n  with  a  cold  ftage,  which  is  often  confi<- 
'derabie.  The  hot  ftagCj  which  fucceeds^ 
is  attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  fre» 
quent  iighing.  The  heat  of  the  body  be- 
comes great,  and  foon  produces  profufe 
fweating ;  preceded,  however,  by  a  fenfe 
of  pricking,  as  of  pin-points,  in  the  fkin  ; 
and  the  fweat  is  of  a  peculiarly  rank  and 
difagreeable  odour.  The  eruption  appears 
fooner  or  later  in  different  perfons,  but 
at  no  determined  period  of  the  difeafe.  It 
feldom  or  never  appears  on  the  fac:e  ;  but 

dif- 
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difcovers  itfelf  firft  upon  tlie  neck  and 
breaft,  and  from  thence  often  fpreads  over 
jhe  whole  body. 

DCCXVI. 

The  eruption  named  Miliary  is  fliid  to 
be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  named  the  Red, 
the  other  the  "White  Miliary,  The  for- 
mer, which  in  Englifh  is  ftridly  named  a 
Rafti,  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  a  fymp- 
tomatic  affedlion ;  and  as  the  latter  is  the 
only  one  that  has  any  pretenfions  to  be 
confidered  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe,  it  is 
this  alone  that  I  ftiall  more  particularly 
defcribe  and  treat  of  in  the  prefent  chap- 
ter. 

DCCXVII. 

What  then  is  called  the  White  Miliary 
eruption,  appears  at  firfl  like  the  red,  in 

0^3  ^^^i'y 
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very  fmall  red  pimples^  for  the  mofl:  part 
diftlncl,  but  fometimes  cluftered  together. 
Their  flight  prominence  is  diftinguifhed 
better  by  the  finger  than  by  the  eye.  Soon. 
after  the  appearance  of  this  eruption,  and 
at  leaft  on  the  fecond  day,  a  fmall  veficle 
appears  upon  the  top  of  each  pimple.  At 
firft  the  veficle  is  whey-coloured ;  but  foon 
becomes  white,  and  ftands  out  like  a  little 
globule  on  the  top  of  the  pimple.  In  two 
or  three  days,  thefe  globules  break,  or  are 
rubbed  off;  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
crufts,  which  foon  after  fall  off  in  fmall 
fcales.  While  one  fet  of  pimples  takes 
this  courfe,  another  fet  fucceeds  5  fo  that 
the  difeafe  often  continues  upon  the  fkin 
for  many  days  together.  Sometimes  when 
one  crop  of  this  eruption  has  difappeared, 
another,  after  foiiie  interval,  is  produced. 
And  it  has  been  further  obferved,  that  in 
fome  perfons  there  is  fuch  a  tendency  to 
this  difeafe,  that  they  have  been  affeded 

witb, 
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with  it  feveral  times  in  the  coiirfe  of  their 
lives, 

DCCXVIII. 

This  difeafe  is  faid  to  affedl  both  fexes, 
and  perfons  of  all  ages  and  conftitutions ; 
but  it  has  been  obferved,  at  all  times,  to 
afFedl  efpecially,  and  moft  frequently, 
lying-in  women. 

DCCXIX. 

This  difeafe  is  often  accompanied  with 
violent  fymptoms,  and  has  frequently 
proved  fatal.  The  fymptoms  attending  it 
are,  however,  very  various.  They  are,  in 
one  or  other  inflance,  all  the  feveral  fymp- 
toms attending  felprile  difeafes  ;  but  I 
cannot  find  that  any  fymptotn  or  con- 
courfe  of  fymptoms  are  fteadily  the  fame 
in  different  perfons,  fo  as  fvirnifh  any 
Qj.  fpe^ 
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fpeclfic  cliaracler  to  the  difeafe.  Wheii 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  mod  common 
fymptoms  are  phrenitic,  comatofe,  an4 
convulfive  afFeclions,  v/hich  are  alfo  fymp- 
toms of  all  fevers  treated  by  a  very  w^arm 
regimen. 

■     DCCXX, 

While  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  fympr 
toms  appearing  in  this  difeafe,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  one  particular  method 
pf  cure  can  be  propofed  :  and  according- 
ly vv^e  find,  in  different  v^a'iters,  different 
methods  and  remedies  prefcribed ;  fre- 
quent difpntes  about  the  mofl  proper ;  and 
thofe  received  and  praCtifed  by  fome,  op-? 
pofed  and  rejeded  by  others. 

'  DCGXXL 

I  have  thus  given  an  accpunt  of  what  I 

have 
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have  found  delivered  by  authors  who  have 
confidered  the  white  mihary  fever  as  an 
idiopathic  difeafe :  but,  now,  after  having 
often  obferved  the  difeafe,  I  muft  fay  that 
I  doubt  much  if  it  ever  be  fuch  an  idio- 
pathic as  has  been  fuppofed,  and  I  fufped: 
that  there  is  much  fallacy  in  what  has  been 
written  on  the  fubjecl. 

DCCXXII. 

It  feems  to  me  very  improbable,  that 
this  fliould  have  been  really  a  new  dif- 
eafe when  it  was  fir  ft  confidered  as  fuch. 
There  appear  to  me  very  clear  traces  of  it 
in  authors  who  wrote  long  before  that 
period ;  and,  though  there  were  not,  we 
know  that  the  defcriptions  of  the  ancients 
were  inaccurate  and  imperfedl,  particularly 
with  refped  to  cutaneous  affedions;  whilft 
we  know  alfo  very  well,  that  thofe  afFec- 
fions  whigh  ufually  appeared  as  fympto- 

matie 
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matic  only,  were  commonly  negledled,  or 
confounded  together  under  a  general  ap- 
pellation. 

DCCXXIIL 

The  antecedent  fymptoms  of  anxiety, 
fighing,  and  pricking  of  the  Ikin,  which 
have  been  fpoken  of  as  peculiar  to  this 
difeafe,  are,  however,  common  to  many 
others ;  and,  perhaps  to  all  thofe  in  which 
fweatings  are  forced  out  by  a  warm  regi- 
men. 

Of  the  fymptoms  faid  to  be  concomi- 
tant of  this  eruption,  there  are  none  which 
can  be  faid  to  be  conftant  and  peculiar  but 
that  of  fweating.  This,  indeed,  always 
precedes  and  accompanies  the  eruption  ; 
and,  while  the  miliary  eruption  attends 
raany  different  difeafes,  it  never,  however, 
appears  in  any  of  thefe,  but  after  fweat- 
iiig;    andj   in    perfons    labouring   under 

thefe 
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tliefe  difeafes,  it  does  not  appear,  if  fweat- 
ing  be  avoided.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  eruption  is  the  efFedl  of  fweating ; 
and  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  matter,  not 
before  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  but 
generated,  under  particular  circumftan* 
ces,  in  the  fkin  itfelf.  That  it  depend^ 
upon  particular  circumftances  of  the  Ikin, 
appears  further  from  hence,  that  the  erup- 
tion feldom  or  never  appears  upon  the  face, 
although  it  affedts  the  vvrhole  of  the  body 
beiides ;  that  it  comes  upon  thofe  places 
efpecially  w^hich  are  more  clofely  covered; 
and  that  it  can  be  brought  out  upon  par-^ 
©.cular  parts  by  externa,!  applications. 

DCCXXIV. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  eruptive 
difeafe  differs  from  the  other  exanthemata 
in  many  circumftances ;  in  its  not  being 
^ontagiouSj  andtherefgre  never  epidemic; 

that 
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fhat  the  eruption  appears  at  no  determinecl 
period  of  the  difeafe ;  that  the  eruption  has 
no  determined  duration ;  that  fucceflive  e- 
ruptions  frequently  appear  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  fever ;  and  that  fuch  erup- 
tions frequently  recur  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  perfon's  life. 

All  thefe  circumftances  render  it  ex-* 
tremely  probable,  that,  in  the  miliary  fe- 
ver, the  morbific  matter  is  not  a  fubfifting 
contagion  communicated  to  the  blood,  and 
thence,  in  confequence  of  fever  and  affi- 
miiation,  thrown  out  upon  the  furface  of 
the  body  ;  but  a  matter  occafionally  pro- 
duced in  the  fl^in  icfelf,  by  Iweating. 

DCCXXV. 

This  conclufion  is  further  rendered  pro- 
bable from  hence,  that,  while  the  miliary 
Irruption  has    no  peculiar  fymptoms,  or 

con- 
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concourfe  of  fymptoms,  belonging  to  it  • 
yet,  upon  occafion,  it  accompanies  almofl 
all  febrile  difeafes,  whether  inflammatory 
or  putrid,  if  thefe  happen  to  be  attended 
with  fweating  ;  and  from  thence  it  may 
be  pre  fumed,  that  the  miliary  eruption  is  a 
fymptomatic  afFe6lion  only,  produced  in 
the  manner  we  have  faid. 

DCCXXVL 

But,  as  this  fymptomatic  aiFedlion  does 
fiot  always  accompany  every  inftance  of 
fweating,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire, 
what  are  the  circumflances  which  efpecial- 
ly  determine  this  eruption  to  appear  ?  To 
this,  however,  I  can  give  no  full  and  pro- 
per anfwer.  I  cannot  fay  that  there  is  any 
one  circumftance  which  in  all  cafes  gives 
occafion  to  the  eruption  ;  nor  can  I  fay 
what  different  caufes  may,  in  difierent 
cafes,  give  occafion  to  it.     There  is  onlj 
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one  obfervation  I  can  offer  to  the  purpofe 
of  this  inquiry  ;  and  it  is,  that,  of  the  per- 
fons  fweating  under  febrile  difeafes,  thofe 
are  efpecially  hable  to  the  mihary  erup- 
tion, who  have  been  previoufly  weakened 
by  large  evacuations,  particularly  of  blood. 
This  will  explain  v^^hy  it  happens  to  lying- 
in  women  more  frequently  than  to  any 
other  perfons  ;  and  to  confirm  this  expla- 
nation, I  have  remarked,  that  the  eruption 
happened  to  women  not  in  childbed,  but 
who  had  been  much  fubjedled  to  a  fre- 
quent and  copious  menftruation,  and  to  an 
almoft  conftant  fiuor  albus.  I  have  alfo 
had  occafion  to  obferve  it  happen  to  men 
in  fevers,  after  wounds  from  which  they 
had  fuffered  a  great  lofs  of  blood. 

Further,  that  this  eruption  is  produced 
by  a  certain  ftate  of  debility,  will  appear 
probable,  from  its  often  occurring  in  fe- 
vers of  the  putrid  kind,  which  are  always 
attended  with  great  debility.     It  is  true, 

that 
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that  it  alfo  fometimes  attends  inflamma- 
tory difeafes,  when  it  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  I  beheve  it 
will  be  found  to  attend  efpecially  thofe  in- 
flammatory difeafes  in  which  the  fweats 
have  been  long  protradled  or  frequently 
repeated,  and  which  have  thereby  produ- 
ced a  debility,  and  perhaps  a  debilitating 
putrid  diathefis. 

DCCXXVIL 

It  appears  fo  clearly  to  me  that  this  e» 
ruption  is  always  a  fymptomatic  and  fac- 
titious affedlion,  that  I  am  perfuaded  It 
may  be  in  moft  cafes  prevented  merely  by 
avoiding  fweats.  Spontaneous  fweatings, 
in  the  beginning  of  difeafes,  are  very  rarely 
critical ;  all  fweatings,  not  evidently  cri- 
tical, fliould  be  prevented ;  and  the  promo- 
ting them,  by  increaling  external  heat,  is 
commonly  very  pernicious.     Even  critical 

fweats 
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fweats  fliould  hardly  be  encouraged  hf 
fuch  means.  If,  therefore,  fpontaneoug 
fweats  arife,  they  are  to  be  checked  by  the 
coolnefs  of  the  chamber  ;  by  the  hghtnefs 
and  loofenefs  of  the  bed-ciothes  ;  by  the 
perfons  laying  out  their  hands  and  arms, 
and  by  their  taking  cold  drink  :  and,  by 
thefe  precautions,  I  think  I  have  freqiiently 
prevented  miliary  eruptions,  w^hich  were 
otherwife  likely  to  have  appeared,  particu^ 
larly  in  lying-in  women. 

DCCXXVIIL 

But  it  may  happen,  when  thefe  precau- 
tions have  been  negle^led,  or  from  othef 
circumftances,  that  a  miliary  eruption  does 
aclually  appear  ;  and  the  queftion  will 
then  be  put,  how  the  cafe  is  to  be  treated  ? 
It  is  a  queftion  of  confequence,  becaufe  I 
believe  that  the  matter  here  generated  is 
often  of  a  virulent  kind  ;  it  is  frequently 

the 
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the  ofFspring  of  piitrefcency ;  and,  when 
treated  by  increaling  the  external  heat  of 
the  body,  it  feems  to  acquire  a  virulence 
which  produces  thofe  fyniptoms  mention- 
ed in  DCCXIX.  and  proves  certainly 
fatal. 

It  has  been  an  unhappy  opinion  with 
moft  phyficians,  that  eruptive  difeafes  were 
ready  to  be  hurt  by  cold  ;  and  that  it  was 
therefore  neceffary  to  cover  up  the  body 
very  clofely,  fo  as  thereby  to  increafe  the 
external  heat.  We  now  know  that  this  is 
a  miflaken  opinion;  that  increafing  the 
external  heat  of  the  body  is  very  generally 
mifchievous  ;  and  that  feveral  eruptions 
not  only  admit,  but  require  the  application 
of  cold  air.  We  are  now  perfuaded,  that 
the  praclice  v/hich  formerly  prevailed,  in 
the  cafe  of  miliary  eruptions,  of  covering 
up  the  body  clofe,  and  both  by  external 
means,  and  internal  remedies,  encouraging 
the  fweatings  which  accompany  this  erup- 

Vol.  IL  R  tion. 
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tioiij  was  highly  pernicious,  and  common-^ 
ly  fatal.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  even 
when  a  miliary  eruption  has  appeared,  that 
in  all  cafes  where  the  fweating  is  not  ma- 
nifeftly  critical,  we  iliould  employ  all  the 
feveral  means  of  flopping  it  that  are  men- 
tioned above  ;  ?md  I  have  fometimes  had 
6ccafion  to  obferve,  that  even  the  admif- 
fion  of  cool  air  was  fafe  and  ufeful. 

DCCXXIX. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  treatment  of  mi- 
liary eruptions  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
remedies  fiiited  to  the  primary  difeafe  arc 
to  be  employed  ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
eruption  happens  to  accompany  inflamma- 
tory afFedlions,  and  when  the  fulnefs  and 
hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  or  other  fymptoms 
fliow  an  inflammatory  ftate  prefent,  the 
cafe  is  to  be  treated  by  bloodletting,  pur- 
ging, and  other  antiphlogiftic  remedies. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  miUary 
eruption  attends  difeafes  in  which  debility 
and  putrefcency  prevail,  it  will  be  proper 
to  avoid  all  evacuations,  and  employ  tonic 
and  antifeptic  remedies,  particularly  the 
Peruvian  bark,  cold  drink,  and  cold  air. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubjed;  with  men- 
tioning, that  the  venerable  odtogenarian 
pra(5litioner,  de  Fifcher,  when  treating  of 
this  fubjedt,  in  laying  down  the  indica- 
tions of  cure,  has  given  this  as  one  of 
them  :  "  Excretionis  peripherics^  non  pri- 
^^  mariam  habere  rationem/'     - 


R.2  GHAP« 
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CHAP.      VIIL 


Of  the  Remaining  Exanthemata. 


tJRTICARIA,  PEMPHIGUS,  AND  APHTHA, 


DCCXXXo 

THE  Nettle  Rafli  is  a  name  applied  to 
two  difFerent  difeafes.  The  one  is 
the  chronic  eruption  defcribed  by  Dr  He- 
berden  in  the  Medical  Tranfaftions,  Vol.  L 
art.  xvii.  which,  as  not  being  a  febrile  dif- 
order,  does  not  belong  to  this  place.  The 
other  is  the  Urticaria  of  onrSynopfis,  which, 
as  taken  into  every  fyftem  of  Nofology  as 

one 
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one  of  the  Exanthemata  FebriUa,  is  pro- 
perly to  be  treated  of  here. 

DCCXXXI. 

I  have  never  obferved  this  difeafe  as  con« 
tagious  and  epidemic  ;  and  the  few  fpora- 
die  cafes  of  it  which  have  occurred  to  me,, 
have  feldom  taken  the  regular  courfe  de- 
fcribed  by  authors.  At  the  fame  time,  as 
the  accounts  of  different  authors  are  not 
very  uniform,  and  hardly  confident^  I  can- 
not enter  further  into  the  confideration  of 
this  fubjecfl ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  very  ne- 
ceflary,  as  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  to  be  a 
mild  difeafe,  and  fuch  as  feldom  requires 
the  ufe  of  remedies.  It  is  generally  fufE- 
cient  to  obferve  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen^ 
and  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  temperature 
that  is  neither  hot  nor  cold. 

R  3  Dccxxxir. 
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DCCXXXII. 

The  Pemphigus,  or  Veficular  fever,  is  a 
rare  and  uncommon  difeafe,  and  very  few 
inftances  of  it  are  recorded  in  the  v^ritings 
of  phyiicians.  As  1  have  never  had  occa- 
iion  to  fee  it,  it  would  be  improper  for  me 
to  treat  of  it ;  and  1  do  not  choofe  to  repeat 
after  others,  while  the  difeafe  has  yet  been, 
little  obferved,  and  its  charadler  does  not 
feem  to  be  exactly  afcertained.  Vid.  Ada 
Helvetica,  vol.  ii,  p.  260.  Synopf.  Nofolog« 
voL  ii,  p.  149. 

pccxxxiii. 

The  Aphtha, or  Thruih,is  a  difeafe  better 
known  ;  and,  as  it  conimoDly  appears  in 
infants,  it  is  fo  well  nnderftood,  as  not  to 
need  our  treating  of  it  here*  As  an  idio- 
pathic difeafe,  affecSling  adults,  I  have  not 
feen  it  in  this  country  :  but  it  feems  to  be 

mor^r 
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more  frequent  in  Holland;  and,  therefore, 
for  the  fludy  of  it,  I  refer  to  Dr  Boerhaave, 
and  his  commentator  Van  Swieten,  whofe 
works  are  in  every  body's  hands, 

DCCXXXIV. 

The  Petechia  has  been,  by  all  our  Nofo- 
logifts,  enumerated  amongft  the  exanthe- 
mata ;  but  as,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
moft  phyficians,  it  is  very  juftly  held  to  be 
always  a  fymptomatic  afFedion  only,  I 
cannot  give  it  a  place  here. 


R4  BOOK 


BOOK     IV. 


Of    HEMORRHAGIES. 


CHAR      I 


Of    HEMORRIJAGy    IN    GENERAL, 


DCCXXXV. 


IN  eftablifhing  a  clafs  or  order  of  difeafes 
tinder  the  title  of  Hemorrhogies^  Nofo- 
logifts  have  employed  the  fingle  circun^- 
ftance  of  an  effuiion  of  red  blood,  as  th^ 
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charadler  of  fucli  a  clafs  or  order.  By  this 
means  they  have  aflbciated  difeafes  which 
in  their  nature  are  very  different ;  but,  in 
every  methodical  diftribution,  fuch  arbi- 
trary and  unnatural  affociations  fhould  be 
avoided  as  much  as  polfible.  Further,  by 
that  management  Nofologifts  have  fupref- 
fed  or  loft  fight  of  an  eftablifhed  and  well-* 
founded  diftinclion  of  hemorhagies  into 
Adive  and  PafTive. 

DCCXXXVI. 

It  is  my  defign  to  reftore  this  diftinc- 
tion ;  and  I  fhall  therefore  here,  under  the 
title  of  Hemorrhagies,  comprehend  thofe 
only  which  have  been  commonly  called 
Adlive,  that  is,  thofe  attended  with  fome 
degree  of  pyrexia ;  which  feem  always  to 
depend  upon  an  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  vefTels  pouring  it  out,  and 

which 
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which  chiefly  arife  from  an  internal  caufe. 
In  this  I  follow  Dr  Hoffman,  who  joins 
the  adlive  hemorrhagies  with  the  febrile 
difeafes;  and  have  accordingly  ej[labliflied 
thefe  hemorrhagies  as  an  order  in  the  clafs 
of  Pyrexiss.  From  this  order  I  exclude  all 
thofe  effufions  of  red  blood  that  are  owing 
entirely  to  external  violence ;  and  all  thofe 
which,  though  arifing  from  internal  canfes, 
are,  however,  not  attended  with  pyrexia, 
and  which  feem  to  be  owing  to  a  putrid 
fluidity  of  the  blood,  to  the  weaknefs  or 
to  the  erofion  of  the  velTels,  rather  than  to 
any  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
them. 

DCCXXXVII,  * 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  thofe  pro- 
per  hemorrhagies  which  form  an  order  in 
our  Nofology,  I  Ihall  treat  of  adtive  hemor- 
rhagy  in  general ;  and  indeed  the  feveral 

genera 
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genera  and  fpecies,  to  be  treated  of  parti- 
cularly afterwards,  have  fo  many  circum- 
ftances  in  common  with  one  another,  that 
the  general  confideration  to  be  now  offered 
will  prove  both  proper  and  ufeful. 


SECT.      I. 


Of  the  Phenomena  ^f  Hemorrhagy 


DCCXXXVIIL 

The  phenomena  of  hemorrhagy  are 
generally  the  follovxring. 

Hemorrhagies  happen  efpecially  in  ple- 
thoric habits,  and  to  perfons  of  a  fanguine 
temperament.  They  appear  moft  com- 
monly in  the  fpring,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer. 

For  fome  tinie^  longer  or  fliorter  in  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  cafes,  before  the  blood  flows,  th^rc 
aa"e  fome  lymptoms  of  fulnefs  and  tenlion 
about  the  parts  from  whence  the  blood  is 
to  iflue.  In  fuch  parts  as  fall  under  our 
Tiew,  there  are  fome  rednefs,  fwelling,  and 
fenfe  of  heat  or  of  itching  ;  and  in  the 
internal  parts,  from  which  blood  is  to  flow, 
there  is  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  heat ;  and, 
in  both  cafes,  various  pains  are  often  felt 
in  the  neighbouring  parts, 

DCCXXXIX. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  have  fubfifted  for 
fome  time,  fome  degree  of  a  cold  ftage  of 
pyrexia  comes  on,  and  a  hot  flage  is  form- 
ed ;  during  which,  the  blood  flows  of  a 
florid  colour,  in  a  greater  or  leiTer  quan- 
tity, and  continues  to  flow  for  a  longer  or 
fliorter  time ;  but  commonly,  after  fome 
time,  the  effufion  fpontaneoufly  ceafes,  and 
together  with  it  the  pyrexia  alfo. 

DCCXL. 
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DCCXL. 

During  the  hot  ftage  which  precedes  aa 
hemorrhagy,  the  pulfe  is  frequent,  quick, 
full,  and  often  hard  ;  but,  as  the  blood 
flows,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter  and  lefs 
frequent. 

DCCXLL 

In  hemorrhagies,  blood  drawn  from  a 
vein,  does,  vipon  its  concreting,  commonly 
fliow  the  gluten  feparated,  or  a  cruft 
formed,  as  in  the  cafes  of  Phlegmaiias. 

DCCXLII. 

Hemorrhagies,  from  internal  caufes, 
having  once  happened,  are  apt,  after  a  cer- 
tain interval,  to  return  ;  in  fome  cafes  very 
©ften,  and  frequently  at  ftated  periods. 

DCCXLIIL 
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DCCXLIII. 

Thefe  are,  in  general,  the  phenomena  of 
hemorrhagy ;  and  if  in  fome  cafes  all  of 
them  be  not  exquifitely  marked,  or  if  per- 
haps fome  of  them  do  not  at  all  appear, 
it  imports  only,  that,  in  different  cafes,  the 
fyftem  is  more  or  lefs  generally  afFe<5led  ; 
and  that,  in  fome  cafes,  there  are  purely 
topical  hemorrhagies,  as  there  are  purely 
topical  inflammations. 


SECT. 
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SECT.       11. 


O/*//^^  Proximate  Cause  o/'Hemorrhagy 


DCCXLIV. 

The  pathology  of  hemorrhagy  feems  to 
be  fufficiently  obvious.  Some  inequality 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  blood,  occafions 
a  congeflion  in  particular  parts  of  the  fan- 
guiferous  fyftem;  that  is,  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  is  poured  into  certain  veffels  than 
their  natural  capacity  is  fuited  to  receive. 
Thefe  veffels  become,  thereby,  preternatu- 
rally  diftended  ;  and  this  diftenfion,  pro- 
ving a  ftimulus  to  them,  excites  their  ac- 
tion to  a  greater  degree  than  u^fual,  which 

pulh- 
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pufliing  the  blood  with  unufual  force  ill-* 
to  the  extremities  of  thef^  veffels,  opens 
them  by  anaftomofis,  or  rupture  ;  and,  if 
thefe  extremities  be  loofely  fituated  on  ex- 
ternal furfaces,  or  on  the  internal  furfaces 
of  certain  cavities  that  open  outwardly,  a 
quantity  of  blood  flows  out  of  the  body, 

DCCXLV. 

This  reafoning  will,  in  fome  meafure^ 
explain  the  produdlion  of  hemorrhagy. 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  moft  cafes, 
there  are  fome  other  circumftances  that 
concur  to  produce  it ;  for  it  is  probable, 
that,  in  confequence  of  congeftion,  a  fenfe 
of  refiilance  arifes,  and  excites  the  acflion 
of  the  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturse ;  the  exer- 
tions of  which  are  ufually  made  by  the 
formation  of  a  cold  ftage  of  pyrexia,  indu- 
cing a  more  vigorous  adlion  of  the  vefTels  ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  this  exertion  more 

effec- 
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i^fFedlually  opens  the  extremities,  and  occa- 
lions  the  flowing  out  of  the  bloods 


DCCXLVI. 

What  has  been  delivered  in  the  two  pre-^ 
ceding  paragraphs,  feems  to  explain  the 
^vhole  phenomena  of  hemorrhagy,  except 
the  circmnftance  of  its  frequent  recurrence^ 
which  I  apprehend  may  be  explained  in 
the  following  manner.  The  congeftion 
and  confequent  irritation  being  taken  off 
by  the  flowing  of  the  blood  ;  this,  there- 
fore, foon  after,  fpontaneoufly  ceafes  ;  but^^ 
at  the  fame  time,  the  internal  caufes  which 
had  before  produced  the  unequal  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  blood,  commonly  remain,  and 
mull  now  operate  the  more  readily,  as  the 
over-ilretched  and  relaxed  veffels  of  the- 
part  will  more  eafily  admit  of  a  congeftion 
of  blood  in  them,  and,  confequeiitly,  pro- 

Vol.  IL  S         !  ducc 
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diice  die  lame  feries  of  phenomena  a^  h^^- 


fore. 
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This  may  fufficlently  explain  the  ordi-- 
nary  return  of  hemorrhagy :  but  there  is 
ftill  another  circumftance,  which,  as  com- 
monly concurring,  is  to  be  taken  notice  of; 
and  that  is,  the  general  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  v/hich  renders  every  caufe  of 
unequal  diftribution  of  more  eonlidera,blc 
efFecfL  Though  hemorrhagy  may  often 
depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  vefTels  of  a 
particular  part  being  favourable  to  a  con- 
geftion's  being  formed  in  them ;  yet,  in 
order  to  that  ftate's  producing  its  efFedl,  it 
is  neceffary  that  the  whole  fyftem  fliould 
be  at  leaft  in  its  natural  plethoric  condi- 
tion ;  and,  if  this  ftiould  be  in  any  degree 
increafed  beyond  what  is  natural,  it  will 
ftill  more  certainly  determine  the  effeds 

of 
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pf  topical  conformation  to  take  place.  The 
return  of  hemorrhagy,  therefore,  will  be 
more  certainly  occafioned,  if  the  fyftem 
becomes  preternaturally  plethoric  5  but 
hemorrhagy  has  always  a  tendency  to  in- 
creafe  the  plethoric  (late  of  the  fyflem, 
and,  confequently,  to  occalion  its  own  re~ 
turua 

DCCXLVIII. 

To  fliow  that  hemorrhagy  does  contri- 
bute to  produce  or  increafe  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  fyftem,  it  is  only  neceiTary  to 
obferve,  that  the  quantity  of  ferous  fluids 
being  given,  the  ftate  of  the  excretions  de- 
pends upon  a  certain  balance  between  the 
force  of  the  larger  arteries  propelling  the 
blood,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  excretories : 
but  the  force  of  the  arteries  depends  upon 
their  fulnefs  and  diftenfion,  chiefly  given 
to  them  by  the  quantity  of  red  globules  and 
S  2  glutenv 
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gluten,  which  are,  for  the  greateft  part,  coit- 
fined  to  the  red  arteries  ;  and  therefore,  the 
fpoliat'ion  made  by  an  hemorrhagy,  being 
chiefly  of  red  globtiles  and  gluten,  the  ef- 
fufion  of  blood  muft  leave  the  red  arteries 
more  empty  and  weak.  In  confequence  of 
the  weaker  adion  of  the  red  arteries,  the 
excretions  are  in  proportion  diminifhed  % 
and,  therefore,  the  ingefta  continuing  the 
fame,  more  fluids  will  be  accumulated  in 
the  larger  veiTels.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
the  lofs  of  blood  by  hemorrhagies,  whether 
artificial  or  fpontaneous,  if  within  certain 
bounds,  is  commonly  fo  foon  recovered : 
but  as  the  diminution  of  the  excretions, 
from  a  lefs  quantity  of  fluid  being  impelled 
into  the  excretories,  gives  occafion  to  thefe 
veffels  to  fall  into  a  contradled  fl:ate  ;  fo,  if 
this  fliail  continue  long,  thefe  veflels  will 
become  more  rigid,  and  will  not  yield  to 
the  fame  impelling  force  as  before.  Al- 
though  the    arteries,  therefore,   by  new 

blood 
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blood  colledled  in  them,  fliall  have  reco- 
vered their  former  fulnefs,  tenfion,  aiij 
force,  yet  this  force  will  not  be  in  balance 
with  the  refiftance  of  the  more  rigid  ex- 
cretories,  fo  as  to  reftore  the  former  ftate 
of  excretion ;  and,  confeqnently,  a  further 
accumulation  will  take  place  in  the  arteries, 
and  an  increafe  of  their  plethoric  ftate  be 
thereby  induced.  In  this  manner,  we  per- 
ceive more  clearly,  that  hemorrhagy,  as 
producing  a  more  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
fyftem,  has  a  tendency  to  occafion  its  ovv^i^ 
recurrence  with  greater  violence  ;  and,  as 
the  renewal  and  further  accumulation  of 
blood  require  a  determinate  time,  fo^ 
in  the  feveral  repetitions  of  hemorrhagy, 
that  time  will  be  nearly  the  fame ;  and 
therefore  the  returns  of  hemorrhagy  will 
be  commonly  at  ftated  periods,  as  has  been 
©bferved  frequently  to  happen, 

S  3  DGCXLIX. 
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DCCXLIX. 

,  I  have  thus  explained  the  nature  of  he« 
morrhagy  in  general,  as  depending  upon 
fome  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
blood,  occafioning  a  conge  ftion  of  it  in 
particular  parts  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem. 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that,  in  moft  per- 
fons,  the  federal  parts  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem  are  in  balance  with  one  another ; 
and  that  the  denlity,  and  confequently  the 
refiftance,  in  the  feveral  veffels,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
each  fhould  receive ;  from  whence  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  no  inequality  in  the 
diftribution  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  life.  If,  however,  we  con- 
fider  that  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  is  con- 
ftantly  in  a  plethoric  ftate,  that  is,  that 
the  veiTels  are  conftantly  dlftended  beyond 
that  lize  which  they  would  be  of,  if  free 
from  any    diftending  force,  we  iliall   be 

iatis- 
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Satisfied  that  this  ftate  may  be  readily- 
changed.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
veflels  are  elaftic,  fo  as  to  be  under  a  coii- 
ftant  tendency  to  contradl  upon  the  with- 
drawing of  any  part  of  the  diftending  force ; 

* 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  fo  rigid 
but  that,  by  an  increafe  of  the  impetus  of 
the  blood  in  them,  they  may  be  more  than 
ordinarily  diftended  ;  fo  we  can  eaiily  un- 
derhand how,  in  moft  perfons,  caufes  of 
an  increafed  contra6lion  or  diftenfion  may 
arife  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  fyftem,  or 
that  an  unequal  dlftribution  may  take 
place;  and  how,  in  an  exquifitely  diftend- 
ed or  plethoric  fyftem,  a  fmall  inequality 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  blood  may  form 
thofe  congeftions  which  give  occalion  to 
hemorrhagy. 

'  DCCL. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavour  to  explain 
S  4  how 
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how  hemorrhagy  may  be  occafioned  at  any 
period  of  life,  or  in  g.ny  part  of  the  body  i 
but  hemorrhagies  happen  in  certain  parts 
more  frequently  than  in  others,  and  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  life  more  readily  than  at 
ethers  ;  and  therefore,  in  delivering  the 
general  doctrine  of  hemorrhagy,  it  may  be 
required  that  I  Ihould  explain  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  which  produce  the  fpecialities 
mentioned ;  and  I  fhall  now  attempt  it. 

DGGLL 

The  human  body,  from  being  of  a  fmall 
bulk,  at  its  firfl  formation,  grows  after- 
wards to  a  coniiderable  lize.  This  increafe 
©f  bulk  coniifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  fluids,  and  a 
proportional  enlargement  of  the  contain-^ 
ing  velTels.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
quantity  of  folid  matter  is  alfo  gradually 
increafed ;  and,  in   Vv^hatever  manner  we 

may 
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may  fuppofe  this  to  be  done,  it  is  probable 
that  the  progrefs,  in  the  whole  of  the 
growth  of  animal  bodies,  depends  upon 
the  extenfion  of  the  arterial  fyftem ;  and 
fuch  is  the  conflitution  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  extend 
them  in  every  dimeniion. 

DCGLII. 

As  the  ftate  of  the  animal  folid  is,  at  the 
firft  formation  of  the  body,  very  lax  and 
yielding  ;  fo  the  extenfion  of  the  fyftem 
proceeds,  at  firft,  very  f aft  :  but,  as  the  ex- 
tenfion gives  occafion  to  the  appofition  of 
more  matter  to  the  folid  parts,  thefe  are,  in 
proportion  to  their  extenfion,  conftantly 
acquiring  a  greater  denfity,  and  therefore 
giving  more  refiftance  to  their  further  ex- 
tenfion and  growth.  Accordingly,  we  ob- 
ferycj  that  as  the  growth  of  the  body  ad- 
vances. 
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vances,  its  increafe,  in  any  given  time,  be^ 
comes  proportionally  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at 
kngth  it  ceafes  altogether. 


DCCLIII. 

This  is  the  general  idea  of  the  growth  of 
the  human  body 5  till  it  attain  the  utmoft 
bulk  which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring ;  but, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  growth  does 
not  proceed  equally  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  it  being  requilite  for  the  oeconomy 
of  the  fyftem,  that  certain  parts  fhould  be 
firft  evolved,  and  ftiould  alfo  acquire  their 
full  bulk  fooner  than  others.  This  appears 
particularly  with  refpedl  to  the  head,  the 
parts  of  which  appear  to  be  firft  evolved, 
and  fooneft  to  acquire  their  full  fize. 

DCCLIV. 

To  favour  this  unequal  growth,  it  is  pre- 

fumed* 
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fumed,  that  the  dhuenlions  or  the  laxity  of 
the  yeflels  of  the  head,  or  that  the  diredlion 
of  the  force  of  the  blood,  are  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  ;  and  from  what  has  been  faid  in 
DCGLII.  it  will  alfo  certainly  follow,  that 
as  the  vefTels  of  the  head  grow  fafteft,  and 
fooneft  acquire  their  full  fize,  fo  they  will 
fooneil  alfo  acquire  that  denlity  which  will 
prevent  their  further  exteniion.  Whiles 
however,  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  fluids,  with  relpedl  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  remain  the  fame,  the  di- 
ftending  and  extending  powers  will  be  di- 
redled  to  fuch  parts  as  have  not  yet  acqui- 
red the  fame  denfity  and  dimenlions  as 
thofe  fir  ft  evolved  ;  and  thus  the  di  (lending 
and  extending  powers  will  proceed  to  ope- 
rate till  every  part  of  the  fyftem,  in  refpedl 
of  denfity  and  refiftance,  fliall  have  been 
brought  to  be  in  balance  with  every  other, 
and  till  the  whole  be  in  balance  with  the 
force  of  the  heart,  fo  that  there  can  be  no 

farther 
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further  growth  in  any  particular  part,  ua« 
Jefs  fome  preternatural  circumftance  fhaU 
Jiappen  to  arife. 


DCCLV. 

In  this  proeefs  of  the  growth  of  the  bo-- 
ay,  as  it  feems  in  general  to  depend  upoi\ 
a  certain  balance  between  the  force  of  the 
heart,  or  diilending  power,  and  the  refin- 
ance of  the  fohds  ;  fo  it  will  appear,  that, 
while  the  folids  remain  very  lax  and  yield- 
ing, fome  occanonal  increafe  of  the  dif- 
tending  power  may  arife  without  produ- 
cing any  very  perceptible  diforder  in  the 
fyftem.  But,  it  will  alfo  appear,  that,  in- 
proportion  as  the  diftending  power  and  re^ 
fiftance  of  the  folids  come  to  be  more  near- 
ly in  exact  balance  with  one  another,  fo  any 
increafe  of  the  diftending  power  will  more 
readily  produce  a  rupture  of  veffels,  which 
do  not  eafily  yield  to  extenfion. 

PCGLVI, 
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DCGLVL 

trom  all  this,  it  muft  follow,  that  the 
efFedls  of  any  unufually  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  will  be  difFerent  according  as 
this  fhall  occur  at  difFerent  periods  of  the 
growth  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  plethoric  ftate  arifes 
while  the  head  is  yet  growing,  and  while 
the  determination  of  the  blood  is  ftill  more 
to  the  head  than  to  the  other  parts,  the 
increafed  quantity  of  the  blood  will  be 
efpecially  determined  to  the  head  ;  and  as 
there  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the  balance 
between  the  diftending  and  extending  pow- 
ers is  moft  nearly  adjufted,  fo  the  determi- 
nation of  the  blood  will  moft  readily  pro- 
duce in  that  part  a  rupture  of  the  veflels,  or 
an  hemorrhagy.  Hence  it  is,  that  hemor- 
rhagies  of  the  nofe  fo  frequently  happen 
in  young  perfons ;  and  in  thefe  more  readi- 
ly, as  they  approach  nearer  to  their  acme^ 

or 
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or  full  growth  ;  or,  it  may  be  faid,  perhaps 
more  properly,  as  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  age  of  puberty,  when,  perhaps,  in  both 
fexes,  but  efpeciaily  in  the  female,  a  new 
determination  arifes  in  the  fyftem. 

DCCLVII. 

The  determination  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  to  the  vefTels  of  the  head,  might 
be  fuppofed  to  occalion  a  rupture  of  velTels 
in  other  parts  of  the  head,  as  well  as  in  the 
nofe  :  but  fuch  a  rupture  does  not  com- 
monly happen  ;  becaufe  in  the  nofe,  there 
is,  for  the  piirpofe  of  fenfe,  a  confiderable 
net- work  of  blood  vefTels  expanded  on  the 
internal  furface  of  the  noftrils,  and  covered 
only  with  thin  and  weak  teguments.  From 
this  circumftance  it  is,  that  upon  any  in- 
creafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  veflels 
of  the  head,  thofe  of  the  nofe  are  moft  ea- 
tilv  broken ;  and  the  ejEFufion  from  the  nofe 

taking 
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taking  place,  it  not  only  relieves  the  other 
extremities  of  the  external  carotid,  to  which 
the  arteries  of  the  nofe  chiefly  belong,  but 
relieves  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fyftem 
of  the  internal  carotid.  For,  from  the  in- 
ternal carotid,  certain  branches  are  fent  to 
the  nofe,  are  fpread  out  on  its  internal  fur- 
face,  and  probably  inofculated  with  the 
extremities  of  the  external  carotid  :  fo  that, 
whichfoever  of  the  extremities  are  broken, 
the  vis  derivatiofiis  of  Haller  will  take 
place  ;  the  efFufion  w^ill  relieve  the  whole 
fatiguifefous  fyftem  of  the  head  ;  and  the 
fame  effufion  will  alfo  commonly  prevent 
an  hemorrhagy  happening  at  the  fame 
time  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

DCCLVIIL 

From  thefe  principles,  it  will  appear  why 
hemorrhagies  of  the  nofe,  fo  frequent  be- 
fore  the  period  of  puberty,  or  of  the  acme^ 

feldoro 
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feldom  happen  after  thefe  periods  :  and  I 
muft  obferve  farther,  that  although  they 
fhould  occur,  they  would  not  afford  any 
objedlion  to  my  doctrine,  as  fuch  hemor- 
rhagies  might  be  imputed  to  a  peculiar 
laxity  of  the  veffels  of  the  nofe,  and  per- 
haps to  a  habit  acquired  with  refpedl  to 
thefe  veffels,  while  the  balance  of  the  fy- 
ilem  might  be  otherwife  duly  adjufted, 

DCCLIX. 

When  the  procefs  of  the  growth  of  the 
body  goes  on  regularly,  and  the  balance  of 
the  fyftem  is  properly  adjufted  to  the  gra- 
dual grov/th  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  to  the 
fucceffive  growth  of  the  feveral  parts,  even 
a  plethoric  ftate  does  not  produce  any  he- 
morrhagy,  or  at  leaft  any  after  that  of  the 
nofe  :  but  if,  while  the  plethoric  ftate  con- 
tinues, any  inequality  ftiall  alfo  fubiift  in 
any  of  the  parts  of  the  fyftem,  congeftions, 

he- 
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hemorrhagic  or  inflammatory,  may  be  ftill 
readily  formed, 

DCCLX. 

In  genera],  it  may  be  obferved,  that^ 
when  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
aorta  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and 
iare  duly  balanced  with  one  another,  if  then 
any  conliderable  degree  of  plethora  remain 
or  arife,  the  nicety  of  the  balance  w^ill  be 
between  the  fyftems  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  or  between  the  veffels  of 
the  lungs  and  thofe  of  all  the  reft  of  the 
body.  And  although  the  leiTer  capacity  of 
the  veflels  of  the  lungs  is  commonly  com- 
penfated  by  the  greater  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  them  5  yet^  if  this  velocity  be  not 
always  adjufted  to  the  neceflary  compenfa- 
tion,  it  is  probable  that  a  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  whole  body  will  always  be  efpeciaily 
felt  in  the  lungs  ;  and,  therefore,  that  an 

Vol,  IL  T  hemor- 
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hemcrrliagy,  as  the  effect  of  a  general  ple- 
thora, may  be  frequently  occafioned  in  the 
lungs,  even  though  there  be  no  fault  in 
their  conformation. 


DCCLXL 

In  foine  cales,  perhaps,  an  hemorrhagy 
from  the  kings,  or  an  hemoptyfis,  does  a- 
rife  from  the  general  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
body  ;  but  an  hemoptyfis  more  frequently 
does,  and  may  be  expeded  to  happen,  from 
a  faulty  proportion  between  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
body, 

DCCLXIl. 

V/hen  fuch  a  diiprcportion  takes  place, 
it  will  be  evident,  that  an  hemoptyfis  v/ill 
efpecialiy  happen  about  the  time  that  the 
body  is  approaching  to  its  acme  ;  that  is^ 

when 
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^vhen  the  fyftem  of  the  aorta  has  arrived 
at  its  utriioft  extenfion  and  refiftance,  and 
when,'  therefore,  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
whole  muft  efpecially  affedl  the  lungs. 


DCCLXIIL 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  hemoptyiis  efpecially  oc- 
curs about  the  time  of  the  body's  arriving 
at  its  acme  ;  but  I  muft  remark  alfo,  that 
the  hemorrhagy  may  occur  fooner  or  la- 
ter, according  as  the  balance  between  the 
veffels  of  the  lungs,  and  thofe  of  the  fyftem 
of  the  aorta,  happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  ex- 
a^^ly  adjufted  to  one  another  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  often  occur  much  later  than  the 
period  mentioned,  when  that  balance,  tho' 
not  quite  even,  is  however  not  fo  ill  ad- 
jufted, but  that  fome  other  concurring 
caufes  are  neceflary  to  give  it  efFedl. 

T  2  DCCLXIV, 
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DCCLXIV. 

It  was  anciently  remarked  by  Hippodra- 
tes,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  modern 
obfervation,  that  the  hemoptyfis  generally 
occurs  in  perfons  between  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  that  of  five-and-thirty ;  that  it  may 
happen  at  any  time  between  thefe  two  pe- 
riods ;  but  that  it  feldom  happens  before 
the  former,  or  after  the  latter  ;  and  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  inquire  into  the  reafon 
of  thefe  two  limitations. 

DCCLXV. 

AVith  refpe<5l  to  the  firft,  the  reafon  of  it 
has  been  already  explained  in  DCCLXIL 
and  DCCLXIII. 

With  refpe(5l  to  the  fecond  limitation,  I 
expeCl  that  the  reafon  of  it  will  be  under- 
ftood  from  the  following  confiderations^. 

It 
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It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  ex- 
tenfion  and  growth  of  the  body  require  the 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  arterial  fyftem ;  and 
nature  has  provided  for  this,  partly  by  th^ 
conftitution  of  the  blood  being  fvich,.that  a 
great  portion  of  it  is  unfit  to  pafs  into  the 
exhalants  and  excretories;  partly  by  giving 
a  certain  denfity  and  reiiftance  to  the  feve- 
ral  exhalants  and  excretories  thro'  w^hich 
the  fluids  might  pafs  out  of  the  red  arte- 
ries ;  and  partly,  but  efpecially,  by  a  refift- 
aiice  in  the  veins  to  the  free  paflage  of  th^ 
blood  into  them  from  the  arteries* 

DCCLXVI. 

With  refpe(5l  to  this  laft  and  chief  cir- 
cumftance,  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  in  his 
Experimental  Inquiry^  that  the  proportional 
denfity  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  to  that 
pf  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  is  greater  in 
T  3  young 
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young  tnan  in  old  arxiiiials :  From  wliich 
it  may  be  pre  fumed,  that  the  reiiftance  tq 
the  paffage  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins,  is  greater  in  young  animals 
than  in  old ;  and,  while  this  refiftance 
continues,  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  arteries 
muft  be  conftantly  continued  and  fupport- 
ed.  As  however  the  denlity  of  the  coats 
of  the  vefTels,  confiding  chiefly  of  a  cellular 
texture,  is  increafed  by  prefTure;  fo,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  more 
expofed  to  prefliire  by  diftenfion  than  thpfe 
of  the  veins,  the  former,  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  growth  of  the  body,  mufl  increafe 
pauch  more  in  denfity  than  the  latter ;  and^ 
therefore,  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  in  re- 
fpedl  of  denfity  and  refiftance,  muft  come, 
in  time,  not  only  to  be  in  balance  v/ith 
thofe  of  the  veins,  but  to  prevail  over 
them :  a  facl  which  is  fufficiently  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  the  above-mention- 
cd  ingenious  author^ 

By 
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By  thefe  means,  the  proportional  quan- 
tities of  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins 
muft  change  in  the  courfe  of  life.  la 
younger  animals,  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  arteries  mufl  be  proportionally  greater 
than  in  old  ones  ;  but  by  the  increaiing 
deniity  of  the  arteries,  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  them  muft  be  continually  dimi- 
nifhing,  and  that  in  the  veins  be  propor- 
tionally increafing,  fo  as  at  length  to  be  in 
a  proportionally  greater  quantity  than  that 
in  the  arteries.  When  this  change  hap- 
pens in  the  proportional  quantities  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  it  muft  be 
evident  that  the  plethoric  ftate  pf  the  arte- 
ries v^ill  be  in  a  great  meafure  taken  oft"; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  arterial  hemorrha-- 
gy  is  no  longer  likely  to  happen ;  but  that, 
if  a  general  plethoric  ftate  afterwards  take 
place  in  the  fyftem,  it  ixuift  efpecially  ap^ 
pear  in  the  veins. 

T  A  PCCLXVII, 
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DCCLXVIL 

The  cliange  I  have  mentioned  to  hap- 
pen in  the  ftate  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
fyftemsj  is  properly  fuppofed  to  take  place 
in  the  human  body  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  when  it  is  manifeft  that  the  vigour  of 
the  body,  which  depends  fo  much  upon  the 
fullnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  arterial  fyftem, 
no  longer  increafes ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
the  fame  age  is  the  period,  after  which  the 
arterial  hemorrhagy,  hemoptyfis,  hardly  e- 
ver  appears.  It  is  true,  there  are  inftances 
of  the  hemoptyfis  happening  at  a  later 
period  ;  but  it  is  for  the  reafons  given 
(DCCLVIIL)  which  fhow  that  an  hemor- 
rhagy may  happen  at  any  period  of  life, 
from  accidental  caufes  forming  conge- 
ftions,  independent  of  the  ftate  of  the  ba- 
lance of  the  fyftem  at  that  particular  pe- 
riod/ 

■     DCCLXVIIL 
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DCCLXVIII. 

I  have  faid  (DCCLXVL),  that  if,  after 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  a  general  and  preter- 
natural plethoric  flate  occur,  it  muft  efpe- 
cially  appear  in  the  venous  fyftem  ;  and  I 
muft  now  obferve,  that  this  venous  ple- 
thora may  alfo  give  occafion  to  hemor« 
rhagy. 

PCCLXIX. 

If  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  venous  fyftem 
take  place,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  it  will 
efpecially  and  in  the  firft  place  afFecl  the 
lyftem  of  the  vena  portarum,  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  venous  blood  is  more  flow 
than  elfewhere  ;  in  which  the  motion  of 
the  blood  is  little  affifted  by  external  com- 
prelTion  ;  and  in  which,  from  the  want  of 
valves  in  the  veins  that  form  the  vena 
portarum,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  little 

affiftedj 
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affifted  by  the  compreflion  that  is  applied; 
while,  from  the  fame  v/ant  of  valves  in 
thofe  veins,  the  blood  is  more  ready  to  re- 
gurgitate in  them.  Whether  any  regurgi- 
tation of  the  blood  can  produce  an  adlion 
in  the  veins,  and  which  inverted,  or  di- 
rected towards  their  extremities,  can  force 
thefe,  and  occafion  hemorrhagy,  may  per- 
haps be  difputed;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
an  hemorrhagy,  produced  by  a  plethoric 
flate  of  the  veins,  may  be  explained  in  ano- 
ther and  more  probable  manner.  If  the 
blood  be  accumulated  in  the  veins,  from 
any  interruption  of  its  proper  courfe,  that 
accumulation  muft  refift  the  free  pafTage 
of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins.  This3'g.ai^  ipnfl  produce  fome  con^ 
geftion  in  the  extremities  of  the  red  arte- 
ries, and  therefore  fome  increafed  adlion 
in  them,  which  muft  be  determined  with 
more  than  ufual  force,  both  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arteries,  and  upon  the  ex- 

halants 
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halants  proceeding  from  them ;  and  this 
force  may  occafion  an  efFufion  of  bloody 
either  by  anaflomofis  or  rupturco 

DCCLXX. 

In  this  manner  I  apprehend  the  hemor- 
rhoidal flux  is  to  be  explained,  fo  far  as  it 
depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem., 
It  appears  mod  commonly  to  proceed  from 
the  extremities  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels^ 
which,  being  the  moft  dependent  and  di- 
ftant  branches  of  thofe  veins  that  form  the 
vena  portarum,  are  therefore  the  moft 
readily  affedled  by  every  accuraulation  of 
blood  in  that  fyftem  of  veins,  and  confe- 
quently  by  any  general  plethora  in  the 
yenous  fyflem* 

DCCLXXI. 

|t  is  here  to  be  obferyed,  that  I  have 

fpoken 
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fpaken  of  this  hemorrhagy  as  proceeding 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels  only,  as  in- 
deed it  moft  commonly  does  ;  but  it  will 
be  readily  underftood,  that  the  fame  accu* 
mulation  and  refiftance  to  the  venous  blood 
may,  from  various  caufes,  affed;  many  of 
the  extremities  of  the  vena  portarum, 
which  lie  very  fuperficially  upon  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
give  occafion  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Morbus  Niger  or  Melcena^ 

DCCLXXII. 

Another  part  in  which  an  unufually  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  veins  may  have  particu- 
lar efFedts,  and  Qccafion  hemorrhagy,  is  the 
bead.  In  this,  the  venous  fyilem  is  of  a 
peculiar  conformation,  and  fuch  as  feems 
intended  by  nature  to  give  there  a  flower 
motion  to  the  venous  blood.  If,  therefore, 
the  plethori<:  ftate  of  the  venous  fyftem  in 

general^ 
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general,  which  feems  to  increafe  as  life  ad- 
vances, fhould  at  length  increafe  to  a  great 
degree,  it  may  very  readily  affedl  the  ve- 
nous veifels  of  the  head,  and  produce  there 
fuch  a  reiiftance  to  the  arterial  blood,  as 
to  determine  this  to  be  poured  out  from 
the  nofe,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
The  fpecial  effe<fl  of  the  latter  effafion  will 
be,  to  produce  the  difeafe  termed  Apo- 
plexy ;  and  which,  therefore,  is  properly 
named  by  Dodlor  Hoffman,  Hemorrhagia 
Cerebri :  and  the  explanation  of  its  caufe^ 
which  I  have  now  given,  explains  vv^ell 
why  it  happens  efpeciaily  to  men  of  large 
heads  and  ihort  necks,  and  to  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  the  powers  promoting 
the  motion  of  the  blood  are  much  weak- 
ened. 

DCCLXXIIL 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  the  hiflory 

of 
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of  the  plethoric  and  hemorrhagic  ftates  of 
the  human  body,  as  they  occur  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  Hfe  ;  and  hope  I  have 
thereby  explained,  not  only  the  nature  of 
hemorrhagy  in  general,  but  alfo  of  the 
particular  hemorrhagies  which  moft  com- 
monly appear,  and  as  they  occur  fucceC- 
lively  at  the  different  periods  of  life. 


SECT.     III. 


Of  the  Remote  Causes  ^Hemorrhagy, 


DCCLXXIV. 

In  the  explanation  hitherto  given,  I  have 
efpecially  confidered  the  predllpofition  to 

hemor- 
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hemorrhagy ;  but  it  is  proper  alfa,  and 
even  neceflary,  to  take  notice  of  the  occa- 
lional  caufes,  v/hich  not  only  concur  v;itli 
the  predifponent,  in  exciting  hemorrhagy, 
but  may  alfo  fometimes  be  the  fole  caufes 
of  it* 


DCCLXXV. 

Thefe  occafional  caufes  are^ 

I.  External  heat,  which,  by  rarefying 
the  blood,  produces  or  increafes  the  pletho- 
ric ftate  of  the  body  ;  and  the  fame  heat,  as- 
giving  a  ftimulus  to  the  whole  fyftem,  mud 
urge  any  particular  determinations  before 
eftabhfhed,  ftill  further,  or  may  urge  to 
excefs  any  inequality,  otherwife  innocent ; 
fo  that,  in  either  way,  external  heat  may 
immediately  excite  hemorrhagies^to  which 
there  was  a  predifpofition,  or  may  form 
congeftions  where  there  were  none  before^ 
and  thereby  occaiion  hemorrhagy. 

2.  A 
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2.  A  coniiderable  and  fudden  diminu-^ 
tion  of  the  Weight  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
feems  to  occafion  the  fame  efFec^ls  as 
heat,  by  producing  alfo  an  expanfion  of 
the  blood, 

3.  Whatever  increafes  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  thereby  the  velocity  of  the 
blood,  may  operate  in  the  fame  manner  a^ 
heat,  in  urging  not  only  previous  deter- 
minations with  violence, but  alfo  in  urging 
to  excefs  inequalities,  otherwife  innocent. 
All  violent  exercife,  therefore,  and  cfpe- 
cially  all  violent  efforts,  whichj  not  only 
by  a  larger  and  longer  infpiration^  but  alfo 
by  the  fimultaneous  adlion  of  many  muf- 
cles  interrupting  the  free  motion  of  the 
blood,  impel  it  with  unufual  force  into 
the  extreme  veffels  more  generally^  and^ 
according  to  the  different  poftures  of  the 
body,  and  mode  of  the  effort,  into  certain 
veflels  more  particularly. 

Among  the  caufes  increafing  the  force 
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of  the  circulation,  anger  and  other  violent 
adlive  paffions  are  to  be  reckoned. 

4,  The  violent  exercife  of  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  If  thefe  are  already 
afFedled  with  congeftions,  or  liable  to  them ^ 
fuch  exercife  may  be  confidered  as  a  fti- 
mulus  applied  to  the  veffels  of  that  parti- 
cular pai*t.  Thus,  any  violent  exercife  of 
refpiration  may  excite  hemoptyfisj  or  occa- 
fion  its  return  i 

5.  The  poftures  of  the  body  increafing 
determinations,  or  ligatures  occaiioning 
accumulations  of  the  blood  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body* 

6,  A  determination  into  certain  veffek 
rendered  habitual  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  hemorrhagy:  from  them. 

7.  Cold^xternaily  applied,  as  changing 
the  diftribution  of-  the  blood,  and  deter- 
mining it  in  greater  quantity  inta  the  in- 
ternal parts. 

Vol,  IL  IJ  SECT. 
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0/tbe  Cure  of  Hemorrhagy. 


DCCLXXVI. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  proximate 
snd  remote  caufes  of  hemorrhagy  in  gene- 
ral, our  next  bufinefs  is,  to  treat  of  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  entering  upon  this  fubje(9',  the  fir  ft 
queftion  which  prefents  itfelf,  is.  Whether 
the  cure  of  hemorrhagies  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted by  art,  or  if  they  fhould  be  left 
to  the  condudl  of  nature  ? 

DCCLXXVIL 
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The  latter  opinion  was  the  favouirit-e  doc- 
trine of  the  celebrated  Dr  Stahl,  and  his 
followers.  They  maintained,  that  the  hu-* 
man  body  is  much  difpofed  to  a  plethoric 
ftate  ;  and^  confequently,  to  many  dif- 
orders  which  nature  endeavours  to  obviate 
and  relieve  by  exciting  hemorrhagy :  that 
this,  therefore,  is  often  necefiary  to  the 
balance  and  health  of  the  fyflem  :  that  it 
is  accordingly  to  be  generally  encouraged , 
fometimes  folicited,  and  is  not  to  be  fup« 
prefled,  unlefs  when  it  goes  to  great  excqfs^ 
or  happens  in  parts  in  which  it  may  be 
dangerouso 

DCCLXXVIII. 

Much  of  this  dodrine  may  be  admitted. 
The  human  body,  upon  many  occafions^ 

becomes   pretereaturally   plethoric  i    and 
IJ  2  the 
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the  draigerous  confequences  which  miglit 
from  thence  be  apprehended,  feem  to  be 
obviated  by  an  hemorrhagy  taking  place : 
and,  further,  the  neceffity  of  hemorrhagy 
often  appears  from  hence,  that  the  fup-* 
preffion  of  it  feems  to  occaiion  many  dif- 
orders. 

All  this  feems  to  be  juft  ;  but,  in  the 
conclulion  drawn  from  it,  there  is  a  fal- 
kcyc 

DCCLXXIX, 

It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  hemor- 
rhagy, either  upon  its  firft  attack,  or  upon 
its  after  recurrence,  is  never  neceflary  to 
the  health  of  the  body,  excepting  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  the  plethoric  ftate  which 
feems  to  require  the  evacuation,  cannot  be 
other  wife  prevented  or  removed  ;  and  as 
I  imagine  it  poflible  by  other  means  to 
prevent  or  remove  a  plethoric  ftate,  fo  I 

do 
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do  not  think  that  hemorrhagy  is,  in  al! 
cafes,  neceffary.  In  general,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  hemorrha,gy  is  to  be  avoided. 

1 .  Becanfe  it  does  not  alvv^ays  happen  in 
parts  where  it  is  fafe- 

2.  Becaufe  often,  while  it  does  relieve  a 
plethoric  ftate,  it  may,  at  the  fame  time^ 
induce  a  very  dangerous  difeafe. 

3.  Becaufe  it  may  often  go  to  excefs,, 
and  either  endanger  hfe,  or  induce  a  dan- 
gerous infirmity. 

And,  laftly,  Becaufe  it  has  a  tendency  to 
increafe  the  plethoric  jftate  it  was  meant  to 
relieve ;  to  occafion  its  own  recurrence, 
(DCCXXI.)  ;  and  thereby  to  induce  a  ha- 
bit, which,  if  left  to  the  precarious  and 
unequal  operation  of  nature,  may,  from 
the  frequent  errors  of  this,  be  attended 
with  much  danger. 
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DCCLXXX. 

It  is  further  to  be  confidered,  that  he- 
morrhagies  do  not  always  arife  from  the 
neceflities  of  the  fyftem,  but  often  proceed 
from  incidental  caufes.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  all  hemorrhagies  of  the  latter  kind 
may  be  immediately  fuppreffed,  and  the 
repetition  of  theiini,  as  it  induces  a  plethora, 
and  a  habit  not  pthcrwife  necelTary,  may 
be  prevented  with  great  advantage, 

DCCLXXXL 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  fubjecfl  con- 
clude, that  every  preternatural  hemorrhagy, 
or,  in  other  words,  every  one  except  that 
of  the  menfes  in  females,  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  efpecially  the  returns  of  it  prevented  ; 
and  I  therefore  now  proceed  to  mention, 
how  hemorrhagy,  and  its  recurrences,  may^ 
and  fhould  be  prevented. 

DCCLXXXIL 
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DCCLXXXII. 

From  the  principles  delivered  above,  it 
will  immediately  appear,  that  the  preven- 
tion, either  of  the  firft  attacks,  or  of  the 
returns  of  hemorrhagy,  will  chiefly,  and 
in  the  firft  place,  depend  upon  the  prevent- 
ing or  removing,  any  confiderable  degree  of 
a  plethoric  ftate  which  may  happen  to  pre- 
vail in  the  body.  It  is  true,  that,  where 
the  hemorrhagy  depends  upon  the  parti- 
cular conformation  of  certain  parts,  rather 
than  upon  the  general  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  whole ;  the  meafures  for  removing  or 
preventing  the  latter,  may  not  always  be 
fufficient  for  preventing  hemorrhagy :  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  evident,  that 
determinations,  in  confequence  of  the  con- 
formation of  particular  parts,  will  always 
be  urged  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  lefler  degree  of  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem ;  and,  tlierefore^ 
U  4  that, 
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that,  even  in  the  cafes  depending  upoit 
particular  conformation,  the  preventing  or 
removing  an  unufually  plethoric  ftate,  will 
aiv/ays  be  a  chief  means  of  preventing  he- 
morrhagy.  It  is  further  to  be  attended 
to,  that  there  may  be  feveral  inequalities 
in  the  balance  of  the  fyftem, -which  may 
have  little  or  no  eifecl  u:nlefs  when  the 
fyftem  becomes  preternaturally  plethoric  ; 
and,  therefore,  that,  in  all  cafes,  the  pre- 
venting or  removing  of  the  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  fyftem,  will  be  a  chief  means  of  pre- 
venting the  iirft  attacks,  or  the  returns  of 
hemorrhagy.  It  now,  therefore,  remains 
to  exj5lain,  how  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
fyftem  is  to  be  prevented  or  removed. 

DCCLXXXIIL 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  ia 
continual  wafte  by  the  excretions,  but  are 
commonly  replaced  by  the  aliments  taken 

in  ?. 
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in ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  aliments  in 
any  meafure  exceed  that  of  the  excretions, 
an  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  a  plethoric 
ftate,  mud  neceffarily  arife.  This,  to  a 
certain  degree,  is  requifite  for  the  growth 
of  the  body  :  but,  even  then,  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  aliments  to  the  excretions, 
be  greater  than  is  fuited  to  the  growth  of 
the  body,  and  more  certainly  dill,  if,  after 
the  growth  is  completed,  when  an  equality 
between  the  ingejla  and  the  excreta  Ihould 
be  eftablilhed,  the  difproportion  ftill  con- 
tinue, a  preternaturally  plethoric  ftate  mud 
arife.  In  both  cafes,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
plethora  muft:  be  prevented  or  corredled 
by  adjufting  the  ingefta  and  excreta  to  each 
other  ;  which  generally  may  be  done,  ei- 
ther iy  diminiihing  the  ingefta,  or  by  in- 
creaiing  the  excreta.  The  former  may 
be  elfedled   by  the  management    of  diet, 

\  the 
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the  latter  by  the  management  of  exer 
cile» 


DCCLXXXIV. 

The  ingefta  may  be  diminiflied,  either 
by  giving  aliment  in  lefs  quantity  than  u- 
fual,  or  by  giving  aliments  of  a  lefs  nutri- 
tious quality  ;  that  is,  aliments  of  a  fub- 
ilance,  which,  under  the  lame  bulk  and 
weight,  contain  lefs  of  a  matter  capable  of 
being  converted  into  animal  fluids,  and 
more  of  a  matter  ready  to  pafs  off  by  the 
excretions,  and  confequently  lefs  of  a  mat- 
ter to  be  retained  and  accumulated  in  the 
veffels. 

The  choice  of  aliments  fuited  to  thefe 
purpofes,  muft  be  left  to  be  directed  by 
the  dodrines  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

DCCLXXXV. 
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DCCLXXXV. 

The  increafing  of  the  excreta,  and  there- 
by diminiihing  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the 
fyftem,  is  to  be  obtained  by  increafing  the 
exercife  of  the  body ;  and  generally  for  ad- 
jufting  the  balance  between  theingefta  and 
excreta,  and  thereby  obviating  the  plethoric 
ftate,  it  is  neceffary  that  exercife,  in  a  due 
pieafure,  be  very  conflantly  employed, 

DCCLXXXVI. 

The  obferving  abftinemce,  and  the  em^ 
ployment  of  exercife,  for  obviating  or  re- 
moving the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body^ 
were  formerly  coniidered  pretty  fully^ 
when  treating  of  the  gout,  (DXLVIIL  to 
DLII.)  I  £0  that  the  lefs  is  neceifary  to  be 
faid  here :  and  it  is  now  only  requifite  to 
obferve,  that  the  fame  doubts,  as  in  cafes 
${  the  gout^  do  not  occur  here  with  regard 

to 
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to  the  fafety  of  thofe  meafures,  which,  in 
a  plethoric  flate  of  the  body  difpoling  to 
Jiemorrhagy,  are  always  admiffible  and 
proper.  Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  obfer-' 
ved,  that  fonie  choice  in  the  mode  of  exer- 
cife  is  neceffary,  and  that  it  fhould  be  dif^ 
ferent  according  to  the  particular  determi- 
nations which  may  happen  to  prevail  iu 
the  fyftem.  In  general,  in  the  cafe  of  ple- 
thora difpoling  to  hemorrhagy  bodily  ex- 
ercife  v/ill  always  be  hazardous,  and  gefta^^ 
tion  more  commonly  fafe, 

DCCLXXXVII. 

Artificial  evacuations  may  be  employed 
to  diminifh  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body; 
and  when,  at  any  time,  it  has  become  con- 
fiderable,  and  immediately  threatens  a  dif- 
eafe,  thefe  evacuations  fhould  be  made  to 
the  quantity  that  the  fymptoms  feem  to 
require.  But  it  is  conftantly  to  be  attended 
.  to. 
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to,  that  blood-lettings  are  improperly  em- 
ployed to  prevent  a  plethora,  as  they  have 
a  tendency  to  increafe  it  (DCCXXI.) ;  and 
as  they  require  to  be  often  repeated,  and 
are  thereby  apt  to  induce  a  habit  which, 
may  be  attended  with  much  danger. 

DCCLXXXVIII. 

While  a  plethora,  and  thereby  the  pre- 
difpofition  to  hemorrhagy,  is  avoided,  or 
removed,  the  other  meafures  neceflary  for 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  this,  are  thofe 
for  avoiding  the  remote  caufes.  Thefe  have 
been  enumerated  in  DCCLXXV. ;  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  them,  fo  far  as  within 
our  power,  are  fufficiently  obvious* 

DCCLXXXIX. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  means  of 
preventing  either  the  firft  attacks,  or  the  re-^ 

currency 
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Gurrence  of  hemorrhagy ;  I  muft  next  fay 
how  it  is  to  be  managed  when  it  has  a(5tu^ 
ally  come  on. 

DCGXa 

When  an  hemorrhagy  has  comd  oil 
which  appears  to  have  arifen  from  a  pre-* 
ternaturally  plethoric  ftate,  or  from  fome 
change  in  the  balance  of  the  fanguiferdus 
fyflem,  no  meafures  are  to  be  immediately 
taken  for  fnppreffing  it;  as  we  may  expedl^ 
that,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  neceflary 
for  the  relief  of  the  fyftem  is  poured  outj 
the  efFulion  will  fpontaneoufly  ceafe. 

DCCXCL 

In  many  cafes,  however,  it  may  be  jfuf- 
pecSed,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  poured 
out,  is  not  exadlly  in  proportion  to  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  fyftem,  either  for  relieving  a 

general 
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general  plethora  or  a  particular  congeftion, 
but  that  it  is  often  to  a  greater  quantity 
than  thefe  require.  This  we  fuppofe  to 
happen  in  confequence  of  an  inflammatory 
diathefis  prevailing,  and  of  a  febrile  fpafm 
being  formed  ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  many 
cafes  proper,  as  well  as  for  the  moft  part 
fafe,  to  moderate  the  evacuation,  and,  when 
it  threatens  to  go  to  excefs,  to  fupprefs  it 
altogether, 

DCCXCIL 

An  hemorrhagy  may  be  moderated  by 
avoiding  any  irritation  that  might  concur 
to  increafe  it ;  fo  that  every  part  of  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  is  to  be  obfervcd ; 
particularly  external  heat,  both  as  it  rarefies 
the  fluids,  and  fllmulates  the  folids,  is  to 
be  carefally  avoided  :  and,  it  is  probable^ 
that  in  all  cafes  an  hemorrhagy  may  be 

fafelv 
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fafely  moderated  by  cool  air  applied,  and 
cold  drink  exhibited. 


DCCXCIIL 

A  fecond  means  for  the  famtJ  purpole,  is, 
the  life  of  refrigerant  medicines,  and  par- 
ticularly of  acids  and  nitre. 

DCCXGIV. 

A  third  means  which  has  been  frequent- 
ly employed,  is  that  of  blood-letting.  The 
propriety  of  this  pradlice  may  be  doubt- 
ful, as  the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  by 
the  hemorrhagy,  may  be  fuppofed  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  an  evacuation  in  any 
other  v/ay ;  and  I  am  ready  to  allow,  that 
the  practice  has  been  often  fuperfluous,  and 
fometimes  hurtful,  by  making  a  greater  e- 
vacuation  than  was  neceffary  or  fafe.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  apprehend  it  is  not  for  the 

mere 
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mere  purpofe  of  evacuating,  that  blood- 
letting is  to  be  pradlifed  in  the  cure  of  he- 
morrhagy  ;  but  that  it  is  further  neceffary 
for  taking  off  the  inflammatory  diathefis 
which  prevails,  and  the  febrile  fpafm  that 
has  been  formed.  Accordingly,  in  the  cafe 
of  hemorrhagy,  when  the  pulfe  is  not  only 
frequent,  but  quick  and  full,  and  does  not 
become  fofter  or  flower  upon  the  flowing  of 
the  blood,  and  that  the  effiifion  is  profufe^ 
and  threatens  to  continue  fo,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  blood-letting  may  be  neceflary, 
and  I  have  often  found  it  ufeful. .  It  feems 
probable  alfo,  that  the  particular  circum- 
flances  of  venefec^ion  may  render  it  more 
powerful  for  taking  off'  the  tenflon  and  in« 
fliammatory  irritation  of  the  fyftem,  than 
any  gradual  flow  from  an  artery. 

DCCXCV. 

That  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels  has 
Vol,  IL  X  a 
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a  fliare  in  fupporting  hemorrhagy,  appear! 
to  me  probable  from  hence,  that  bliftering 
has  been  often  found  ufefvil  in  moderating 
and  fuppreffing  the  difeafe. 

DCCXCVI. 

JDo  emetics  and  vomiting  contribute  to 
the  cure  of  hemorrhagy  ?  See  Dr  Bryan 
Robinson  on  the  virtues  and  power  of 
medicinese 

DCCXCVII. 

When  an  hemorrhagy  is  very  profufe^ 
and  feems  to  endanger  hfe,  or  even  threa- 
tens to  induce  a  dangerous  infirmity,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  to  be  imme- 
diately fuppreffed  by  every  means  in  our 
power  ;  and  particularly,  that,  befides  the 
ncieans  above-mentioned  for  moderating 
the  difeafe,  aftringents,  internal  or  exter- 

iiaL 
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nal,  where  the  latter  can  be  applied,  are  to 
be  employed  for  fupprefTmg  it. 


DCCXCVIIL 

The  internal  aftringents  are  either  vege* 
table  or  foflil. 

The  vegetable  aftringents  are  feldom 
very  powerful  in  the  cure  of  any  hemor- 
rhagies,  except  thofe  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. 

The  foffil  aftringents  are  more  power- 
ful ;  but  fome  choice  amongft  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  may  be  proper. 

The  chalybeates,  fo  frequently  employed, 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  powerful. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  certainly 
more  fo,  but  are  otherwife  of  fo  pernicious 
a  quality,  that  they  fliould  not  be  employed 
except  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  danger.  The 
Tindlura  Saturnina,  or  Antiphthifica,  as  it 
has  been  called,  appears  to  be  of  little  effi- 
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cacy;  but  whether  from  the  fmall  portiml^ 
of  lead  which  it  contains,  or  from  the  ftate  . 
in  which  the  lead  is  in  it,  I  am  uncertain. 
The  foilile  aftringent  that  appears  to  me 
the  moft  powerful,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  moil  fafe^  is  alum. 

DCCXCIX. 

External  aftringents,  when  they  can  be 
applied,  are  more  effectual  than  the  inter- 
hal.  The  choice  of  thefe  is  left  to  the  fur-* 
geons. 

DCCC. 

The  moft  powerful  of  all  aftringents  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  cold,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed, either  by  applying  cold  water  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  or  by  throwing  it 
into  the  internal  parts. 

PCGCL 
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DCCCI. 

For  fuppreiTmg  liemorrhagies,  many  f^.i"- 
perftltious  remedies  and  charms  have  been 
recommended,  and  pretended  to  have  been 
employed  with  fuccefs.  The  feeming  fac- 
cefs  of  thefe,  however,  has  been  generally  ' 
owing  to  the  by-ftanders  miftaking  a  fpon- 
taneous  ceafing  of  the  hemorrhagy  for  the 
efFedl  of  the  reniedy.  At  the  fame  time,  I 
believe,  that  thofe  remedies  may  have  been 
fometimes  ufeful,  by  impreffing  the  mind 
with  horror,  awe,  or  dread, 

DCCCII. 

Upon  occalion  of  profufe  hemorrhagies, 
opiates  have  been  employed  with  advan- 
tage 5  and,  when  the  fvilnefs  and  inflam- 
matory diathefis  of  the  fyftem  have  been 
previonfly  taken  off  by  the  hemorrhagy 
X  3  itfelfj 
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itfelf,  or  by  blood-letting,  I  think  opiate^ 
may  be  employed  with  fafety. 

DCCGIII. 

For  reftraining  hemorrhagy,  ligatures 
have  been  applied  upon  the  limbs,  in  the 
view  of  retarding  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  extremities ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  of  uncertain  and  ambi- 


guous ufe. 


DCCCIV. 

In  the  cafe  of  profufe  hemorrhagies,  nq 
pains  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  Deli- 
quium  Animi,  or  fainting,  as  the  happen- 
ing of  this  is  often  the  moft  certain  means 
pf  flopping  the  hemorrhagy, 

DCCCV. 
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DCCCV, 

Having  thus  delivered  the  general  doc- 
trine of  hemorrhagy,  I  proceed  to  confider 
the  particular  cafes  of  it.  It  may  perhaps 
be  remarked,  that  I  have  marked  fewer  of 
thefe  than  are  commonly  enumerated  by 
the  nofologifts ;  but  my  reafons  for  differ- 
ing from  thefe  authors,  muft  be  left  to  a 
nofological  difcuffion,  to  be  entered  into 
dfewhere  more  properly  than  here. 


X4  CHAP. 
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©F    THE    EPISTAXIS,    OR  HeMORRHAG¥ 

OF  THE  Nose. 


DGCCVL 

THE  ftate  of  the  veffels  upon  the  in- 
ternal  farface  of  the  nofe  being 
fuch  as  already  mentioned  (DCCLVIL)^ 
renders  an  hemorrhagy  from  that  more 
frequent  than  from  any  other  part  of  the 

body, 

PCCCVIL 
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DCCCVII. 

The  blood  commonly  flows  from  one 
uoftril  only,  and  probably  bec<aufe  an  ht- 
morrhagy  from  one  veffel  relieves  the  coii- 
geftion  in  all  the  neighbouring  veffels. 

The  blood  flowing  from  both  noftrils  al 
the  fame  time,  fliows  commonly  a  mor^ 
confiderable  difeafe. 

DCCCVIII. 

This  hemorrhagy  happens  to  perfons  of 
every  conftitution  and  temperament,  but 
moft  frequently  to  thofe  of  a  plethoric  ha- 
bit, and  fanguine  temperament.  It  hap- 
pens to  both  fexes,  but  moft  frequently  t@ 
the  male. 

DCCCIX. 

This  hemorrhagy  may  occur  at  any  time 

5f 
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of  life  ;  but  mofl  commonly  happens  to 
young  pcrfons,  owing  to  the  ftate  of  the 
t^alance  of  the  fyflem  peculiar  to  that  age, 
as  mentioned  in  DCCLVI. 

DCCCX. 

Although  generally  it  happens  to  per- 
fons  before  they  have  arrived  at  their  full 
growth  ;  and  more  rarely  afterwards  ;  yet 
fometimes  it  happens  to  perfons  after  their 
acme,  and  during  the  ftate  of  manhood  : 
and  it  muft  then  be  imputed  to  an  unu- 
fually  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem  ;  to  an 
Iqiabitual  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
veflels  of  the  nofe  ;  or  to  the  particular 
weaknefs  of  thefe. 

DCCCXL 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  difeafe  may  be  con^ 
lidered  as  an  hemorrhagy  purely  arterial, 

and 
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and  depending  upon  an  arterial  plethora  ; 
but  it  fometimes  occurs  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  probably  it  depends  upon  an4 
may  be  confidered  as  a  mark  of  a  venous 
plethora  of  the  veiFels  of  the  head.  See 
DCCLXXII, 

DCCCXII. 

This  hemorrhagy  happens  alfo  at  any 
period  of  life,  in  certain  febrile  difeafes, 
which  are  altogether  or  partly  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  and  which  fhow  a  par- 
ticular determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
vefTels  of  the  head.  Thefe  difeafes  often 
admit  of  a  folution  by  this  hemorrhagy, 
when  it  may  be  properly  termed  rnV/V^/, 

DCCCXIIL 

The  difeafe  fometimes  comes  on  with» 
^ut  any  previous  fymptoms ;  particularly, 

wheri 
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when  fome  external  violence  has  a  fliare  in 
producing  it.  But,  when  it  proceeds  en- 
tirely from  an  internal  caufe,  it  is  com- 
monly preceded  by  headachs,  rednefs  of 
the  eyes,  a  florid  colour  of  the  face,  an  unu- 
ufual  pulfation  in  the  temples,  a  fenfe  of 
fulnefs  about  the  nofe,  and  an  itching  of 
the  noflrils.  A  bound  belly,  pale  urine^ 
coldnefs  of  the  feet,  and  cold  fhivering  over 
the  whole  body,  are  alfo  fometimes  among 
the  fymptoms  that  precede  the  difeafe* 

DCCCXIV, 

From  the  weaknefs  of  the  vefFels  of  the 
liofe,  the  blood  often  flows  from  them  with- 
out any  confiderable  effort  of  the  whole  fyt- 
tem,  and  therefore  without  any  obfervable 
febrile  diforder;  which,  however,  in  many 
cafes,  is,  in  all  its  circumftances,  very  dif- 

ccrnible. 

''.'  ■■■■■■ 

DCCCXV. 
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DCCCXV. 

An  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe  happening 
to  young  perfons,  is,  and  may  generally  be 
confidered  as  a  flight  difeafe  of  little  confe- 
quence,  and  hardly  requiring  any  remedy. 
But,  even  in  young  perfons,  when  it  recurs 
very  frequently,  and  is  very  copious,  it  will 
require  particular  attention,  as  it  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a  mark  of  arterial  plethora » 
and,  as  frequently  returning,  it  may  in- 
creafe  the  plethoric  ftate ;  which,  in  a  more 
advanced  flage  of  life,  may  give  the  blood 
a  determination  to  parts  from  which  the 
hemorrhagy  would  be  more  dangerous. 
All  this  will  more  particularly  require  at- 
tention, according  as  the  marks  of  pletho- 
ra, and  of  particular  congeftion,  preceding 
the  hemorrhagy,  are  more  confiderable  : 
and  as  the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  attended 
with  a  more  confiderable  degree  of  febrile 
diforder. 

DCGCXVL 


J 
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DCCCXVL 


When  the  epiftaxis  happens  to  perfons 
after  their  acme,  returning  frequently,  and 
flowing  copioufly,  it  is  always  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  a  dangerous  difeafe,  and  as  more 
certainly  threatening  the  confequences 
mentioned  in  the  lafl  paragraph. 

DCCCXVII. 

When  this  hemorrhagy  happens  in  the 
decline  of  life,  it  may  be  confidered  as  in 
itfelf  very  falutary  :  but  at  the  fa.me  time, 
it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  mark  of  a  very 
dangerous  Hate  of  the  fyftem ;  that  is,  as 
a  mark  of  a  very  ftrong  tendency  to  a  ve- 
nous plethora  in  the  veflels  of  the  head  : 
and  I  have  accordingly  obferved  it  often 
followed  by  apoplexy,  palfy,  or  fuch  like 
^ifeafes. 

DCCCXVIIl. 
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DCCCXVIII. 

When  an  hemorrhagy  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  febrile  difeafes,  as  mentioned  in 
DCCCXII.  and  is  in  pretty  large  quanti- 
ty, it  may  be  confidered  as  critical  and  fa- 
lutary ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  profufe", 
and  even  in  this  way  dangerous. 

It  upon  fome  occafions  occurs  during 
the  eruptive  fever  of  feveral  exanthemata^ 
and  is  in  fuch  cafes  fometimes  falutary ; 
but,  if  thefe  exanthemata  be  accompanied 
with  any  putrid  tendency,  this  hemorrha- 
gy, like  artificial  blood-lettings,  may  have 
very  bad  efFedls. 

DCCCXIX. 

Having  thus  explained  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  cpiftaxis,  I  proceed  to  confi- 
der  the  management  and  cure  of  it.  I  ufe 
the  exprelTion  of  management^  becaufe  it  has 

becEi 
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^efn  ufually  thought  to  require  no  cure^ 
but  that  nature  fliould  be  allowed  to  throw 
0ut  blood  in  this  way  very  frequently ; 
and  as  often  as  it  appears  to  arife  from  in- 
ternal caufes,  that  is,  from  a  ftate  of  the 
fyftem  fuppofed  to  require^  fuch  evacua- 

DCCCXX, 

I  am  however  of  opinion,  for  the  reafons 
given  in  DCCLXXIX.  that  this  difeafe  is 
fery  feldom  to  be  left  to  the  condudl  of 
fiature  ;  and  that,  in  all  cafes  it  fhould  be 
mpderated  by  keeping  the  patient  in  cool 
^ir  ;  by  giving  cold  drink  ;  by  keeping  the 
l^qdj  and  head  eredl ;  by  avoiding  any 
flowing  of  the  nofe,  fpeaking,  or  other  ir- 
ritation :  and,  when  the  blood  has  flowed 
for  fome  time,  without  fliowing  any  ten- 
jfiency  to  ceafe,  a  profufe  bleeding  is  to  be 
prevented  by  meafures  employed  to  flop  it ; 

fuch 
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fuch  as  prefGng  the  noftril  from  which  the 
blood  flows,  waihing  the  face  with  cold 
Water,  or  applying  this  to  other  parts  of 
the  body, 

DCCCXXL 

Even  in  the  cafe  of  young  perfons,  w^here 
the  difeafe  is  lead  hazardous,  and  even  in 
the  firft  attacks,  I  judge  fuch  meafures  to  be 
proper  :  but  they  will  be  ftill  more  proper 
if  the  difeafe  frequently  recurs  without 
any  external  violence  ;  if  the  returns  fhall 
happen  to  perfons  of  a  habit  difpofed  to 
be  plethoric  ;  and,  more  particularly,  if 
the  marks  of  a  plethoric  ftate  appear  in  the 
precedent  fymptoms.     (DCGCXIIL) 

DCCGXXII. 

Even  in  young  perfons,  if  the  bleeding 

be  very  profufe  and  long  continued,  and 

Vol.  IL  Y  more 
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more  efpecially  if  the  pulfe  become  weak 
and  the  face  pale,  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
proper  to  fupprefs  the  hemiorrhagy  by  eve- 
ry means  in  our  power.  See  DGCXGVIL 
and  following  paragraphs, 

DCCCXXIII. 

Further,  in  the  fame  cafe  of  young  perfons, 
when  the  returns  of  this  hemorrhagy  become 
frequent,  and  efpecially  with  the  marks  of  a 
plethoric  habit,!  think  it  neceffary  to  employ 
fuch  a  regimen  as  may  prevent  a  plethoric 
ftate,  (DCCLXXXIIL— DCCLXXXVIL) 
At  the  fame  time,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  circumftances  which  may  deter- 
mine the  blood  more  fully  to  the  vefTels  of 
the  head,  or  prevent  its  free  return  from 
them  ;  and,  by  keeping  an  open  belly,  to 
make  foma  derivation  from  them, 

DCCCXXIV. 
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DCCCXXIV, 

III  adult  perfons,  liable  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  epiftaxis,  the  whole  of 
the  meafures  propofed  (DCCCXXIIL),  are 
more  certainly  and  freely  to  be  employ- 
ed. When,  with  the  circumftances  men- 
tioned in  DCCCXIII,  the  tendency  to  a 
profufe  hemorrhagy  appears,  a  bleeding 
at  the  arm  may  be  proper,  even  in  young 
perfons  ;  but,  in  the  cafe  of  adults,  it  will 
be  ftill  more  allow^able,  and  even  neceiTary. 

DCGGXXV. 

In  perfons  of  any  age  liable  to  frequent 
retvirns  of  this  hemorrhagy,  v/hen  the  iriea- 
fures  propofed  in  DGCGXVIL  et^feq,  fliall 
have  been  negledled,  or,  from  peculiar  cir-- 

cumftances  in  the  balance  of  the  fyftemjihali 

have  proved  ineffedluaL  and  the  fymptoms 

threateninghemorrhagy(DGCCXXXVIIL) 

Y  2  '  -      flia-il 
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ftiall  appear,  it  will  then  be  proper^by  blood- 
letting, cooling  purgatives,  and  every  pait 
of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  to  prevent 
the  hemorrhagy,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  its 
being  profufe  when  it  does  happen. 

DCCCXXVL 

In  the  circumftancesjuft  now  mentioned 
(DCCCXXV.),  the  meafures  propofed  are 
proper^  and  even  neceffary  y  but  it  Ihould 
at  the  fame  time  be  obferved,  that  thele 
arv^  pra(flifed  with  much  lefs  advantage 
than  thofe  pointed  out  in  DCCCXXIV.  ; 
becaufe,  though  thofe  fuggefted  here  may 
prevent  the  coming  on  of  the  hemorrhagy 
for  the  prefent,  they  certainly  however 
difpofe  to  the  return  of  that  plethoric  ftate 
which  required  their  being  ufed  5  and  there 
can  be  no  proper  fecurity  againft  returns 
of  the  difeafe,  but  by  purfuing  the  means 
propofed  in  DCCCXXIII. 

DCCCXXVIL 
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DCCCXXVIL 

When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe  hap- 
pens to  perfons  approaching  to  their  full 
growth,  and  when  its  returns  have  been 
preceded  by  the  fymptoms  DCCCXIII.  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  the  returns  can 
be  prevented  by  the  nieafures  propofed  in 
DCCCXXV.  thefe  may  be  fafely  employ- 
ed ;  as  the  plethoric  ftate  induced  will  be 
rendered  fafe,  by  the  change  which  is  foon 
to  take  place  in  the  balance  of  the  fyftem« 
This,  however,  cannot  be  admitted ;  as  the 
evacuations  pra<3:lfed  upon  this  plan  will 
have  all  the  confequences  which,!  have  al-* 
ready  obferved,  may  follow  the  reeurrence 
of  the  hemorrhagy  itfelf»  .-    : ;  - 

DCCCXXVIIL 

When  the  Jiemorrhagy  of  the  nofe  fliali 

be  found  to  make  its  returns  at  nearly 

Y  3  ftated 
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ftated  periods,  the  xneafurcs  for  preventing 
it  (DCCCXXV.)  may  be  pra6lifed  with 
greater  certainty  ;  and,  upon  every  repe- 
tition of  blood-letting,  by  diminifhing  the 
quantity  taken  away,  its  tendency  to  in- 
duce a  plethora  may  be  in  fome  meafure 
avoided.  When,  indeed,  the  repetition  of 
evacuations  is  truly  unavoidable,  the  dimi- 
nifhing them  upon  every  repetition  is  pro- 
perly pracSifed  :  but  it  is  a  pracftice  of  nice 
and  precarious  management,  and  fliould  by 
nq  means  be  trailed  to,  fo  far  as  to  fuper- 
f.^de  the  meafures  propofed  in  DCCCXXV, 
wherever  thefe  can  be  admitted. 

DCCCXXIX, 

When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe 
happens  in  confeqiience  of  a  venous  ple- 
thora in  the  veiTels  of  the  head,  as  in 
DCCLXXIL    the    flowing    of  the   blood 

pretty  largely  may  be  allowed,  eipecially 

v/hen 
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when  it  happens  after  the  fuppreffion  or 
ccafing  of  the  menflrual  or  hemorrhoidal 
jflux.  But,  though  the  flowing  of  the  blood 
is,  on  its  firft  occurring,  to  be  allowed, 
there  is  nothing  more  proper  than  guard- 
ing againfl  its  returns.  This  is  to  be  done 
not  only  by  the  meafures  propofed  in 
DCCLXXXIII.  etfeq,  but,  as  the  efFeds  of  a 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  veflels  of  the  head  are 
very  uncertain,  fo,  upon  any  appearance 
of  it,  and  efpecially  upon  any  threateniiig 
of  hemorrhagy,  the  plethora  is  to  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  hemorrhagy  to  be  obviated 
immediately  by  proper  evacuations ;  as 
blood-letting,  purging,  and  ifTues,  or  by 
reftoring  fupprefled  evacuations,  where 
this  can  be  don^. 


Y.4'  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      III. 


Of  the  Hemoptysis,  or  Hemorrhage 
FROM  THE  Lungs. 


SECT.      I. 


0/*/A^Phenomena<^;2^Cau$es  ^Hemoptysis. 


DCCCXXX. 

"^T  THEN,  after  fome  afFeaion  of  the 

^  ^     breaft,  blood  is  thrown  out  from 

tlie  mouth,  and  is  brought  out  with  more 

or  lefs  of  coughing,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that 
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that  it  comes  from  the  lungs  ;  and  this  ge- 
nerally afcertains  the  difeafe  of  which  I 
am  now  to  treat.  But  there  are  cafes  in 
which  the  fource  of  the  blood  fpit  out  is 
uncertain ;  and  therefore,  fome  other  con^ 
fiderations  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  are 
often  necefTary  to  afcertain  the  exiftence  of 
an  hemoptyfis. 

DCCGXXXL 

The  blood- veffels  of  the  lungs  are  more 
numerous  than  thofe  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body  of  the  fame  bulk.  Thefe  veffels, 
of  the  largeft  lize,  as  they  arife  from  the 
heart,  are  more  immediately  than  in  any 
other  part  fubdiyided  into  veffels  of  the 
fmalleft  fize ;  and  thefe  fmall  veffels  fpread 
out  near  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the 
bronchial  cavities,  are  fituated  in  a  loofe 
cellular  texture,  and  covered  by  a  tender 
membrane  only  :  fo  that,  conlidering  how 

readily 
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readily  and  frequently  thefe  vefTels  are 
gorged  with  blood,  we  may  underftand 
why  an  hemorrhagy  from  them  is,  next  to 
that  of  the  nofe,  the  moft  frequent  of  any ; 
and  particularly,  why  any  violent  fhock 
given  to  the  whole  body  fo  readily  occa^ 
Cons  an  hemoptyiis. 

DCCCXXXII. 

An  hemoptyfis  may  be  occafioned  by 
external  violence,  at  any  period  of  life; 
and  I  have  explained  above  (DCCLX.), 
why,  in  adult  perfons,  while  the  arterial 
plethora  ftill  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  that 
is,  from  the  age  of  fixteen  to  that  of  iive- 
and-thirty,  an  hemoptyfis  may  at  any  time 
be  produced,  merely  by  a  plethoric  ftate  of 
the  lungs. 

DCCCXXXIIL 
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But  it  has  been  alfo  obferved  above, 
(DCCLXL),  that  an  hemoptyfis  more  fre- 
quently arifes  from  a  faulty  proportion 
between  the  capacity  of  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs  and  that  of  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Accordingly  it  is  often  a  heredi- 
tary difeafe,  which  implies  a  peculiar  and 
faulty  conformation.  And  the  difeafe  al- 
fo happens  efpecially  to  perfons  who  dil^ 
cover  the  fmaller  capacity  of  their  kmgs, 
by  the  narrownefs  of  their  cheft,  and  by 
the  prominency  of  their  fhoulders  ;  which 
iaft  is  a  mark  of  their  having  been  long 
liable  to  a  difficult  reipiration. 

DCCCXXXIV. 

With  thefe  circumftances  alfo  the  dif- 
eafe happens  efpecially  to  perfons  of  a  fan- 
gmne  temperament 5  inwhom,particu]arly5 

the 
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the  arterial  plethora  prevails.  It  happens 
likewife  to  perfons  of  a  flender  d-elicate 
make,  of  which  a  long  neck  is  a  mark ;  to 
perfons  of  much  ienfibility  and  irritabi- 
lity, and  therefore  of  quick  parts,  whofe 
bodies  arc  generally  of  a  delicate  ftruiSure; 
to  perfons  who  have  been  formerly  liable 
to  freqvient  hemorrhagies  of  the  noft ;  to 
perfons  who  have  fuffered  a  fuppreffion  of 
any  hemorrhagy  they  had  formerly  been 
liable  to,  the  moft  frequent  inflance  of 
which  is  in  females  who  have  fuffered  a 
fuppreffion  of  their  menftrual  flux  ;  and, 
laftly,  to  perfons  who  have  fuffered  th^ 
amputation  of  any  confiderable  limb, 

DCCCXXXV. 

In  moft  of  thefe  cafes  (DCCCXXXIV.), 
the  difeafe  happens  efpecially  to  perfons 
about  the  time  of  their  coming  to  theii* 

full 
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full  growth,  or  foon  after  it,  and  this  for 
the  reafons  fully  fet  forth  above. 


DCCCXXXVI. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  from 
DCCCXXXI.  to  DCCCXXXV.  the  pre- 
difponent  caufe  of  hemoptyfis  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  underftood^  and  the  difeafe  may 
happen  from  the  mere  circumftance  of  the  ^ 
prcdifponent  caufe  arifing  to  a  confider*- 
able  degree.  In  the  predifpofed,  however^ 
it  is  often  brought  on  by  the  concurrence 
of  various  occafional  and  exciting  caufes. 
One  of  thefe,  and  perhaps  a  frequent  one^ 
is  external  heat ;  which,  even  when  in  no 
great  degree,  will  bring  on  the  difeafe  in 
Ipring,  and  the  beginning  of  fummer^ 
while  the  heat  rarefies  the  blood  more  than 
it  relaxes  the  folids  which  had  been  before 
contra6led  by  the  cold  of  winter.  Ano- 
ther exciting  caufe  is  a  f  jdden  diminution 

of 
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of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  efpecially 
when  concurring  with  any  effort  in  bodily 
exercife.  This  effort,  too,  alone,  may  of- 
ten, in  the  predifpoied^  be  the  exciting 
canfe;  and,  more  particularly,  any  vio- 
lent exercife  of  refpiration.  In  fhort,  in 
the  predifpofed,  any  degree  of  external 
violence  alfo  may  bring  on  the  difeafe. 

DCCCXXXVIL 

Occafioned  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
caufes  (DGCCXXXVL),  the  difeafe  comes 
on  with  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  anxiety  in 
the  cheft,  fome  uneafinefs  in  breathing, 
fome  pain  of  the  breaft  or  other  parts  of 
the  thorax,  and  fome  fenfe  of  heat  under 
the  fternum  ;  and  very  often,  before  the 
difeafe  appears,  a  faltifh  tafte  is  perceived 
in  the  mouth, 

DCCGXXXVIIL 
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DCCCXXXVIII. 

Immediately  before  the  appearance  of 
bloody  a  degree  of  irritation  is  felt  at  the 
top  of  the  larynx.  To  relieve  this,  a  hawk- 
ing is  made,  which  brings  tip  a  little  blood, 
of  a  florid  colour,  and  fomewhat  frothy. 
The  irritation  returns  ;  and,  in  the  fame 
manner,  more  blood  of  a  like  kind  is 
brought  up,  with  fome  noife  in  the  wind- 
pipe, as  of  air  paffmg  through  a  fluid, 

DCCCXXXIX. 

This  is  commonly  the  manner  in  which 
the  hemoptyiis  begins ;  but  fometimes  at 
the  very  firft  the  blood  comes  up  by 
coughing,  or  at  leaft  fomewhat  of  cough- 
ing accompanies  the  hawking  juft  now 
mentioned, 

DCCGXL. 
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DCCCXL, 

The  blood  iffuing  is  fometimes  at  iirft 
in  very  fmall  quantity,  and  foon  difappears 
altogether  :  but,  in  other  cafes,  efpecially 
when  it  repeatedly  occurs,  it  is  in  greater 
quantity,  and  frequently  continues  to  ap- 
pear at  times  for  feveral  days  together* 
It  is  fometimes  profufe;  but  rarely  in  fuch 
quantity  as  either  by  its  excefs,  or  by  its 
fudden  fufFocation,  to  prove  immediately 
mortal.  It  commonly  either  ceafes  fpon- 
taneoully,  or  is  flopped  by  the  remedies 
employed. 

DCCCXLL 

When  blood  is  thrown  out  from  the 
inouth,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  determine 
from  what  internal  part  it  proceeds  ;  whe- 
ther from,  the  internal  furface  of  the  mouth 
itfeifj  from  the  fauces,  or  adjoining  cavi- 
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ties  of  the  nofe,  from  the  ftomach,  or  from 
the  hmgs.  It  is,  however,  very  necefTary 
to  diflinguifli  the  different  cafes ;  and,  in 
mod  inftances,  it  may  be  done  by  attend- 
ing to  the  following  conliderations. 

DCCCXLIL 

When  the  blood  fpit  out,  proceeds  from 
fome  part  of  the  internal  furface  of  the 
mouth  itfelf,  it  comes  out  without  any 
hawking  or  coughing  ;  and  generally,  up- 
on infpedtion,  the  particular  fource  of  it 
becomes  evident. 

DCCCXLIIL 

When  blood  proceeds  from  the  fauces^ 
or  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nofe,  it  may  be 
brought  out  by  hawking,  andfometimes  by 
coughing,  in  the  manner  we  have  defcribed 
in  DCCCXXXVIL  and  DCCCXXXIX. ; 

Voi;,  IL  Z  & 
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fo  that,  in  this  way,  a  doubt  may  arife 
concerning  its  real  fource.  A  patient  of- 
ten lays  hold  of  thefe  circiimftances  to 
pleafe  himfelf  with  the  opinion  of  its  co-^ 
ming  from  the  fauces^  and  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  do  fo  :  but  a  phyfician  cannot 
readily  be  deceived,  if  he  confider,  that  a 
bleeding  from  the  fauces  is  more  rare  than 
one  from  the  lungs ;  that  the  former  fel- 
dom  happens  but  to  perfons  who  have 
been  before  liable  either  to  an  hemorrhagy 
of  the  nofe,  or  to  fome  evident  caufe  of  e- 
roiion  ;  and,  in  moil  cafes,  by  looking  into 
the  fauces,  the  diftillation  of  the  blood,  if  it 
comes  from  thence,  will  be  perceived. 

DCCCXLIV. 

When  blood  proceeds  from  the  lungs, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  up  will 
commonly  fliow  from  whence  it  comes  : 
but,  independent  of  that,  there  are  many 

cir- 
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tircumflances  which  may  concur  to  point 
it  out,  fuch  as  the  period  of  life,  the  habit 
of  body,  and  other  marks  of  a  predifpofi- 
tion(DGCCXXXlir.— DCCCXXXV.);and 
together  with  thefe,  the  occafional  caufes 
(DCCCXXXVl.)  having  been  immediately 
before  appliedo 

DCCCXLV. 

When  vomiting  accompanies  the  throw- 
ing out  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  as  vo- 
miting and  coughing  often  mutually  ex- 
cite each  other  ;  fo  they  ir^ay  be  frequently 
joined,  and  render  it  doubtful  whether 
the  blood  thrown  out  proceeds  from  the 
lungs  or  from  the  ftomach.  We  may 
however  generally  decide,  by  coniidering, 
that  blood  does  not  fo  frequently  proceed 
from  the  ftomach  as  from  the  luiigs ;  that 
blood  proceeding  from  the  ftomach  com- 
inonly  appears  in  greater  qiiancity,  than 
Z  2     "  wliea 
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when  it  proceeds  from  the  lungs  :  that  the 
blood  proceeding  from  the  kings  is  iiftially 
of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
frothy  mucus  only ;  whereas  the  blood 
from  the  ftomach  is  commonly  of  a  darker 
colour,  more  grumous,  and  mixed  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  ftomach  ;  that 
the  coughing  or  vomiting,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  firft  ariies  in  the  cafes  in 
which  they  are  afterwards  joined,  may 
fometimes  point  out  the  fotirce  of  the 
blood:  and,  laftly,  that  much  liiay  be 
learned  from  the  circumftances  and  fymp- 
toms  which  have  preceded  the  hemor- 
rhagy. 

Thofe  which  precede  the  hemoptyfis,  e- 
numerated  in  DCCCXXXVII.  are  moft  of 
them  evident  marks  of  an  affecflion  of  the 
kuigs.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  he* 
matemelis,  or  iffuing  of  blood  from  the 
ftomach,  has  alfo  its  peculiar  fyijiptoms 
and   circumftances  preceding  it ;  as,  far 

inftancCy. 
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jnftance,  fome  morbid  afFedlion  of  this  or- 
gan, or  at  lead  fome  pain,  anxiety,  and 
fenfe  of  weight,  referred  diftinclly  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach.  To  all  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  vomitirjg  of  blood  hap- 
pens more  frequently  to  females  than  to 
males  ;  and  to  the  former,  in  confequence 
of  a  flippr;^ffion  of  their  menftrual  fl^ix ; 
and,  by  attending  to  all  thefe  coniiderations 
(DCCCXLIL— DCCCXLV.},  the  prefence 
of  the  hemoptyfis  may  commonly  be  fuf^ 
iiciently  afcertained. 


Z  3  SECT, 
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E  C  T.     II. 


0/the  Cure  gf  Hemoptysis. 


DCCCXLVI, 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  attended  with 
little  danger ;  as,  when  it  happens  to  fe- 
males in  confequence  of  a  fuppreflion  of 
the  menfes  <;  when,  without  any  marks  of 
a  pfedifpolition,  it  arifes  from  external 
violence  ;  or  when,  from  whatever  cauft 
arifing,    it   leaves   behind   it   no    cough^, 

dyfp» 
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dyfpnoea,  or  other  affecftion  of  the  kmgSo 
Even  in  fuch  cafes,  however,  a  danger 
may  arife  from  too  large  an  v^ound  being 
made  in  the  vefTels  of  the  kings ;  from  a 
quantity  of  red  blood  being  left  to  ftag- 
nate  in  the  cavity  of  the  bronchise  ;  and 
particularly,  from  any  determination  of 
the  blood  being  made  into  the  yeffels  of 
the  lungs,  which,  by  renewing  the  hemor- 
rhagy,  may  have  dangerous  confequences. 
In  every  inftance  therefore  of  hemoptyfis^ 
the  effufion  is  to  be  moderated  by  the  fe- 
veral   means    mentioned    (DCCXGII.    to 

pccxcv.) 

DCCCXLVII, 

Thefe  meafures  are  efpecially  jiecefTary 
when  the  hemoptylis  arifes  in  confequence 
of  predifpofition ;  and  in  all  cafes  -vvSiere 
there  is  the  appearance  of  a  large  efRiiion, 
or  where  the  hemorrhagy  frequently  re- 
Z  4  turns 
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turns,  the  effufion  is  not  only  to  be  mode^ 
rated,  but  to  be  entirely  flopped,  and  the 
returns  of  it  prevented  by  every  means  in 
our  power.     See  DCCXCVII.  and  foUov^- 

ing. 

DCCCXLVIIL 

To  flop  an  hemoptyfis,  or  prevent  the 
returns  of  it,  two  medicines  have  been  fre- 
quently employed ;  neither  of  which  I  can 
approve  of.  Thefe  are,  chalybeates,  'and 
the  Peruvian  bark.  As  both  of  them  con- 
tribute to  increafe  the  phlogiftic  diathefis 
of  the  fyftem,  they  can  hardly  be  fafe  in 
any  cafe  of  adlive  hemorrhagy,  and  I  have 
frequently  found  them  hurtful, 

DCCCXLIX. 

^    As    the  hemoptyfis  which  happens  in 
confequence  of  predifpofition,  is  always 

attended 
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attended  with  a  phlogiflic  diathefis  ;  and, 
as  the  bad  confequences  of  the  difeafe  are 
efpecially  to  be  apprehended  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  diathefis  ;  fo  this  is  to  be 
induftrioufly  taken  off  by  blood-letting,  in 
greater  or  fmaller  quantity,  and  more  or 
lefs  frequently  repeated,  according  as  the 
fymptoms  ihall  diredl.  At  the  fame  time^ 
cooling  purgatives  are  to  be  employed, 
and  every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men is  to  be  ftridly  enjoined.  The  refri- 
gerants may  alfo  be  adminiftered ;  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  acids,  and  more 
efpecially  the  nitre,  do  not  excite  cough- 
ing. 

DCCCL. 

From  what  was  obferved  in  DCCXCV. 
it  will  appear,  that  bliftering  upon  the 
breaft  or  back  may  be  a  remedy  of  he- 
inoptyfis,  when  it  is  prefent ;  and  that  if- 

fues 
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fues  in  the  fame  places  may  be  ufeful  in 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  it  when  it  has 
ceafed. 


DCCCLL 

The  avoiding  of  motion  is  generally  a 
proper  part  of  the  antiphlogiilic  regimen ; 
and,  in  the  hemoptylis^  nothing  is  more 
necelTary  than  avoiding  bodily  exercife  : 
but  fome  kinds  of  geflation,  as  failing, 
and  travelling  in  an  eafy  carriage  on 
fmooth  roads,  have  often  proved  a  re- 
medy, 

DCCCLIL 

Such  is  the  treatment  I  can  propofe  for 
^he  hemopty  fis,  confidered  merely  as  an  he- 
piorrhagy :  But  when,  in  fpite  of  all  our 
precautions,  it  continues  to  recur,  it  is  of- 
ten followed  by  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 

and 
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^nd  a  phthifis  pulmonalis.  This,  there- 
fore, I  muft  now  proceed  to  confider ;  but, 
as  it  arifes  alfo  from  other  caufes  befides 
the  hemoptyfis,  it  muft  be  treated  of  with 
;a  more  general  view. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR      IV, 


Of   the   Phthisis   Pulmonalis,    or 
Consumption  of  the  Lungs, 


SECT.      I. 


Of  ihVaEVioyLEiii A  and Cavses  ofthcFuTmsi^ 
Pulmonalis. 


DCCCLIIL 

THE  Phthifis  Pulmonalis  I  would  de- 
fine to  be,  An  expedloration  of  pus 
or  purulent  matter  from  the  lungs,  attend-* 

ed  with  a  he(5tic  fever. 

M 
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As  this  is  the  principal  fpecies  of  phthi- 
fis,  I  fhall  frequently  in  this  chapter  em- 
ploy the  general  term  of  phthifis,  though 
llricSly  meaning  the  phthifis  pulmonalis. 

DCCCLIV. 

I  have  met  with  fome  inftances  of  ail 
expedloration  of  purulent  matter,  continu- 
ing for  many  years,  accompanied  with 
very  few  fymptoms  of  hecflic,  and  at  leaft 
without  any  hedlic  exquilitely  formed  % 
but  in  none  of  thefe  inftances  were  the 
perfons  fo  entirely  free  from  fymptoms  of 
he6lic,  as  to  form  any  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral definition. 

DCGCLV. 

In  every  inftance  of  an  expe<3:oration  of 
pus,  I  prefume  there  is  an  ulceration  of 
the  lungs.     The  late  Mr  de  Haen  is  the 

only 
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only  author  that  I  know  of  who  has  ad- 
vanced another  opinion,  and  has  fuppofed, 
that  pus  may  be  formed  in  the  blood- vef- 
fels,  and  be  from  thence  poured  into  the 
bronchiae.  Admitting  his  fadl,  I  have  at- 
tempted an  explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  pus  without  ulceration  in  CCCXLIX.  : 
but,  after  all,  I  cannot  help  fufpecling  the 
accuracy  of  his  observations  ;  muft  entire- 
ly rejed:  his  explanation  of  them ;  mufl 
however  allow,  that  we  ftill  want  facSs  to 
fupport  the  explanation  I  have  offered ; 
and  doubt  much  if  it  will  apply  to  any 
cafe  of  phthifis.  For  thefe  reafons  I  ftill 
conclude,  agreeably  to  the  faith  of  all  other 
difledlions,  and  the  opinions  of  all  phyfi- 
cians,  that  the  fymptoms  mentioned  in  our 
definition  depend  always  upon  an  ulcera- 
tion formed  in  the  lungs. 


DCCCLVI. 
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DCCCLVL 

Ic  has  fometimcs  happened,  that  a  ca- 
tarrh was  attended  with  an  expedoration 
"of  a  matter  fo  much  refembllng  pus,  that 
phylicians  h^ve  been  often  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  was  mucus  or  pus,  and  therefore 
whether  the  difeafe  was  a  catarrh  or  a 
phthifis.  It  is  often  of  confequence  to  de- 
termine thefe  queftions  ;  arid  it  appears  to 
m.e  that  it  may  be  generally  done,  with 
fufficient  certainty,  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations,  of  which  each  particular  is  not 
always  fingly  decilive,  but  when  they  are 
taken  together  can  hardly  deceive  us. 

lo  From  the  colour  of  the  matter;  as 
mucus  is  naturally  tranfparent,  and  pus 
always  opaque.  When  mucus  becomes  o- 
paque,  as  it  fometimes  does,  it  becomes 
white,  yellow,  or  greenifh ;  but  the  laft 
mentioned  colour  is  hardly  ever  fo  re- 
markable in  mucus  as  in  pus. 

2.  From 
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2.  From  the  confiftence  ;  as  mucus  is 
more  vifcid  and  coherent,  and  pus  lefs  fo, 
and  may  be  faid  to  be  more  friable.  When 
mucus  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is  not  rea- 
dily difFufed,  but  remains  united  in  uni- 
form and  circular  maffes  :  but  pus,  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  though  not  readily 
difFufed,  does  not  remain  fo  uniformly  u^ 
nited,  and  by  a  little  agitation  is  broken 
into  ragged  fragments. 

3.  From  the  odour ;  which  is  feldom 
perceived  in  mucus,  but  frequently  in  pus. 
It  has  been  propofed  to  try  the  odour  of 
the  matter  expedlorated,  by  throwing  it 
upon  live  coals  :  but  in  fuch  a  trial  both 
mucus  and  pus  give  out  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguilh  be- 
tween them. 

4.  From  the  fpecific  gravity  compared 
with  water  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  ufual  for  the 
mucus  of  the  lungs  to  fwim  on  the  furface 
of  water,  and  for  pus  to  link  in  it.     But  in 

thie 
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this  we  may  fometimes  be  deceived  ;  as 
pus  which  has  entangled  a  great  deal  of 
air  may  fwim,  and  mucus  that  is  free  from 
air  may  fink, 

5.  From  the  mixture  which  is  difcernlble 
in  the  matter  brought  up  :  for  if  a  yellow 
or  greenifh  matter  appears  furrounded 
with  a  quantity  of  tranfparent  or  lefs 
opaque  and  lefs  coloured  matter,  the  more 
ftrorigly  coloured  matter  may  be  generally 
confideired  as  pus  ;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  un- 
derftand  how  one  portion  of  the  mucus  of 
the  lungs  can  be  very  confiderably  chan- 
ged, while  the  reft  of  it  is  very  little  fo,  of 
remains  in  its  ordinary  ftate» 

6»  From  the  admixture  of  certain  fub- 
ftances  with  the  matter  thrown  out  from 
the  lungs 0  To  this  purpoie  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr 
Charles  Darvvin  :  a.  That  the  vitriolic  acid 
diifolves  both  mucus  and  pus,  but  mofi 
readily  the  former  :  That,  If  water  be  added 

VoL«  IL  A  a  to 
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to  fuch  a  folution  of  mucus,  this  is  fepai'* 
rated,  and  either  fwims  on  the  furface,  or^ 
divided  into  flocculi^  is  fufpended  in  the 
liquor  ;  whereas,  when  water  is  added  to 
a  like  folution  of  pus,  this  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, or  by  agitation  is  difFufed  fo  as  to  ex- 
hibit an  uniformly  turpid  liquor,  b.  That 
a  folution  of  the  cauftic  fixed  alkali,  after 
fome  time,  difTolves  mucus,  and  generally 
pus  ;  and,  if  water  be  added  to  fuch  folu- 
ticns,  the  pus  is  precipitated,  but  the  mu- 
cus is  not.  From  fuch  experiments  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  pus  and  mucus  may  be  cer-* 
tainly  diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 

7.  From  the  expeifloration's  being  at- 
tended  with  a  hedlic  fever.  A  catarrh,  or 
expedloration  of  mucus,  is  often  attended 
with  fever  ;  but  never,  fo  far  as  I  have  ob- 
fervcd,  with  fuch  a  fever  as  I  am  prefently 
to  defcribe  as  a  hedlic.  This,  in  my  opi-- 
nion,  is  tlie  moft  certain  mark  of  a  puru- 
lent flate  in  fome  part  of  the  body  ;  and  if 

others 
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others  have  thought  differently,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  it  has  been  owing  to  thls^  that^ 
prefuming  upon  the  mortal  nature  of  a 
confirmed  or  purvilent  phthifis,  they  have 
confidered  every  cafe  in  which  a  recovery 
happened,  as  a  catarrh  only  :  but,  that 
they  may  have  been  miflaken  in  this,  fhall 
be  fhown  hereafter, 

DCCCLVIL 

Having  thus  confidered  the  firft  part  of 

the  charadler  of  the  phthifis  pulmonaiis  as 

a  mark  of  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs ;  and 

having  jufl  now  faid,  that  the  other  part 

of  the  charadler,  that  is,  the  hedlic  fever, 

is  a  mark  or  indication  of  the  fame  thing  • 

it  is  proper  now  to  confider  this  here, 

as  I  had  with  that  view  omitted  it  before 

(LXXIV.) 
/' 

A  a  2  DCCCLVIII. 
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DCCCLVIIL 

A  liedlic  fever  has  the  form  of  a  remits 
tent,  which  has  exacerbations  twice  every 
day.  The  firft  of  thefe  occurs  about  noon, 
fometimes  a  little  fooner  or  later ;  and  a 
flight  remiffion  of  it  happens  about  five  af- 
ternoon. This  laft  is  foon  flicceeded  by  an- 
other exacerbation,  gradually  increafmg  till 
after  midnight :  but  after  two  o'clock  of  the 
morning  a  remiffion  takes  place,  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  confiderable  as  the 
morning^  advances.  The  exacerbations  are 
frequently  attended  with  fbme  degree  of 
cold  Ihivering ;  or  at  leafl  the  patient  is 
exceedingly  fenfible  to  any  coolnefs  of  the 
air,  feeks  external  heat,  and  often  complains 
of  a  fenfe  of  cold,  when,  to  the  thermome- 
ter, his  fkin  is  preternaturally  warm.  Of 
thefe  exacerbations^  that  of  the  evening  is 
always  the  moft  confiderable, 

DCCCLIX> 
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DCCCLIX. 

It  has  commonly  been  given  as  a  part 
•of  the  chara6ler  of  a  hedlic  fever,  that  an 
exacerbation  of  it  commonly  appears  after 
the  taking  food ;  and  it  is  true  that  dinner, 
which  is  taken  at  noon  or  after  it,  does 
feem  to  occafion  fbme  exacerbation.  But 
this  muft  not  make  us  judge  the  mid- day 
exacerbation  to  be  the  efFe(5l  of  eating  only; 
for  I  have  often  obferved  it  to  come  on  an 
hour  before  noon,  and  often  fome  hours 
before  dinner ;  which,  in  this  country  at 
prefent,  is  not  taken  till  fome  time  after 
noon.  It  is  indeed  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
almoft  every  perfon^  the  taking  food  occa- 
fions  fome  degree  of  fever :  but  I  am  per- 
fuaded  this  would  not  appear  fo  coniider- 
able  in  a  he6lic,  were  it  not  that  an  exa^ 
cerbation  of  fever  is  prefent  from  another 
caufe  ;  and  accordingly,  the  taking  food  in 
the  morning  has  hardly  any  feniible  efFecft 
A  a  3  DCGCLX. 
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DCCCLX. 

I  have  thus  defcribed  the  general  form 
of  hediG  fever ;  biat  many  eircumftances 
attending  it,  are  further  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of. 

The  fever  I  have  defcribed  does  no^ 
commonly  fublifl  long,  till  the  evening  ex- 
acerbations become  attended  with  fweat* 
ings  ;  which  continue  to  recur,  and'  to 
prove  more  and  more  profufe,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

Almoft  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
heflic,  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and 
depoiites  a  copious  branny  red  fediment, 
which  hardly  ever  falls  clofe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vefleL 

In  the  hedlic,  the  appetite  for  food- is 
genei^ally  lefs  impaired  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  fever. 

The  thirft  is  feldom  confiderable  ;  the 
inputh  is  commonly  moift ;  and  as  the  dif- 
eafe 
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eafe  advances,  the  tongue  becomes  free 
from  all  fur,  appears  very  clean ;  and  in 
the  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  the 
tongue  and  fauces  appear  to  be  fomewhat 
inflamed,  and  become  more  or  lefs  cover- 
ed with  aphthae. 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  red  veflels 
of  the  adnata  of  the  eye  difappear,  and  the 
whole  of  the  adnata  becomes  of  a  pearly 
white. 

The  face  is  commonly  pale  ;  but,  dur- 
ing the  exacerbations,  a  florid  red,  and  an 
almoft  circumfcribed  fpotj  appear  on  each 
cheek. 

For  fome  time,  in  the  courfe  of  a  hec- 
tic, the  belly  is  bound  ;  but,  in  the  advan- 
ced flages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea  almoft  always 
comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur  frequent- 
ly during  the  reft  of  the  difeafe,  alternating 
in  fome  meafure  with  the  fweatings  men- 
tioned above. 

The  difeafe  is  .always  attended  %vith  a 
A  a  4  de- 
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debility,  which  gradually  increafes  during 
the  courfe  of  it. 

During  the  fame  courfe  an  emaciation 
takes  place,  and  goes  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  almoft  any  other  cafe. 

The  falling  oflf  of  the  hairs,  and  the 
adunque  form  of  the  nails,  are  alfo  fymp- 
toms  of  the  want  of  nourilhment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  the  feet 
are  often  affedled  with  oedematous  fwell- 
ings. 

The  exacerbations  of  the  fever  are  fel- 
dom  attended  with  any  headach,  and 
fcarcely  ever  with  delirium. 

The  fenfes  and  judgment  commonly  re- 
main entire  to  the  very  end  of  the  difeafe ; 
and  the  mind,  for  the  moft  part,  is  confi-^ 
dent  and  full  of  hope. 

Seme  days  before  death, adelirium  comes 
on,  and  commonly  continues  to  the  end. 

DCCCLXL 
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DCCCLXL 

Thehcaicfevernowdefcribed(DCCCLVIIL 
DCCCLIX.)  as  accompanying  a  purulent 
ftate  of  die  lungs,  is  perhaps  the  cafe  in 
which  it  moft  frequently  appears  :  but  I 
have  never  feen  it  in  any  cafe,  v^^hen  there 
w^as  not  evidently,  or  when  I  had  not  ground 
to  fuppofe,  there  was  a  permanent  puru- 
lency  or  ulceration  in  fome  external  or  in- 
ternal part.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  in 
LXXIV.  I  concluded  it  to  be  a  fymptoma- 
tlc  fever  only.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  always  the  efFeci  of  an  acrimony  ab» 
forbed  from  abiceffes  or  ulcers,  although 
it  is  not  equally  the  effe6l  of  every  fort  of 
acrimony ;  for  the  fcorbutic  and  cance- 
rous kinds  often  fubfift  long  in  the  body 
without  producing  a  hedlic.  What  is  the 
precife  ftate  of  the  acrimony  producing 
this  I  cannot  determine,  but  it  feems  to  be 
chiefly  that  of  a  vitiated  purulency. 

DCCCLXIL 
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DCCCLXIL 

However  this  may  be,  it  appears,  that 
the  hedlic's  depending  in  general  upon  aa 
acrimony,  explains  its  peculiar  circum* 
fiances.  The  febrile  ftate  feems  to  bq 
chiefly  an  exacerbation  of  that  frequency 
of  the  pulfe,  which  occurs  twice  every  day 
to  perfons  in  health,  and  may  be  produced 
by  acrimony  alone.  Thefe  exacerbations, 
indeed,  do  not  happen  without  the  proper 
circumftances  of  pyrexia ;  but  the  fpafm  of 
the  extreme  vefTels  in  a  hectic  does  not  feem 
to  be  fo  confiderable  as  in  other  fevers : 
and  hence  the  ftate  of  fweat  and  urine 
which  appears  fo  early  and  fo  conftantly 
in  he6lics.  Upon  the  fame  fuppofition  of 
an  acrimony  corrupting  the  fluids,  and  de- 
bilitating the  moving  powers,  I  think  that 
mod  of  the  other  fymptoms  may  alfo  be 
explained. 

DCCCLXIIL 
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DCCCLXIIL 

Having  thus  confiderecl  the  charadleri^ 
ftical  fymptoms  and  chief  part  of  the  proxi- 
mate canfe  of  the  phthifis  puhnonalis,  I 
proceed  to  obferve,  that  an  ulcer  of  the 
lungs,  and  its  concomitant  circumftance  of 
hedlic  fever,  may  arife  from  different  pre- 
vious affedlions  of  the  lungs  :  all  of  which 
however  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  referred 
to  five  heads  ;  that  is,  i.  To  an  hemopty« 
fis  ;  2,  To  a  fuppuration  of  the  lungs  in 
confequence  of  pnuemonia ;  3.  To  catarrh^ 
4.  To  afthma ;  or,  5.  To  a  tubercle. 
Thefe  feveral  afFeclionSj  as  caufes  of  ulcers^ 
Ihall  now  be  coniidered  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. 

DCCCLXIV. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed;  that  an 
ijieipaoptyfis  was  naturally,  and  almoft  ne-- 

ceffarilv. 
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ceflarily,  followed  by  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs  ; 
but  1  will  prefume  to  fay,  that,  in  general, 
this  is  a  miftake  ;  for  there  have  been 
many  inftances  of  hemoptyfis  occafioned 
by  external  violence,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  ulcer  of  the  lungs  ;  and  there 
have  alfo  been  many  inftances  of  hemop- 
tyfis from  an  internal  caufe,  without  any 
confequent  ulceration.  And  this  too  has 
been  the  cafe,  not  only  when  the  hemop- 
tyfis happened  to  young  perfons,  and  re- 
curred for  feveral  times,  but  when  it  has 
often  recurred  during  the  courfe  of  a  long 
life.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  conceive,  that  a 
rupture  of  the  vefTels  of  the  lungs  like  that 
of  the  veflTels  of  the  nofe,  may  be  often 
healed,  as  the  furgeons  fpeak,  by  the  firft 
intention.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that 
it  is  an  hemoptyfis  in  particular  circum- 
fiances  only,  which  is  neceffarily  follow- 
jed  by  an  ulcer  ;  but  what  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.    It 

is 
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is  poflible,  that  merely  the  degree  of  rup- 
tui^.,  or  frequently  repeated  rupture  pre- 
venting the  wound  from  healing  by  the 
firft  intention,  may  occafion  an  ulcer  ;  or 
it  is  poflible  that  red  blood  efFafed,  and  not 
brought  up  entirely  by  coughing,  may,  by 
ftagnating  in  the  bronchias,  become  acrid, 
and  erode  the  parts.  Thefe  however  are  but 
fuppofitions,  not  fupported  by  any  clear  e- 
vidence.  And,  if  we  confider  that  thofe  ca- 
ies  of  hemoptyfis  which  follow  the  predif^ 
pofition  (DCCCXXXIL— DCCCXXXV,) 
are  thofe  efpecially  which  end  in  phthifis, 
we  fhall  be  led  to  fufpecl  that  there  are 
fomte  other  circumftances  which  concur 
here  to  determine  the  confequence  of  he- 
moptyfis, as  I  ftiall  hereafter  endeavour  to 
fliow. 

DCCCLXV. 

Any  fuppofition,  however,  which  v.^e  can 

make 
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make  with  refpecSl  to  the  innocence  oi  aii 
hemoptyfis,  mufl  not  fuperfede  the  niea- 
fures  propofed  above  for  its  cure  ;  both 
becaufe  we  cannot  certainly  forefee  what 
may  be  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  acci- 
dent, and  becaufe  the  meafures  above  fug- 
gefted  are  fafe ;  for,  upon  every  fuppofitionj 
it  is  a  diatheiis  phlogiftica  that  may  urge 
en  every  bad  confequence  to  be  appre-* 
hended. 

DCCCLXVI. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  an  ulceration  of 
the  lungs,  to  be  confideredj  is  a  fuppura* 
tion  formed  in  confequence  of  pneumo^ 
nia. 

DC'CCLXVIL 

From    the    fymptoms    mentioned    in 

DCCCL  VIIL— DCCCLIX.  it  may  with  rea^ 

fon 
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ion  be  concluded,  that  an  abfcefs,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  a  vomica ^  is  formed  in  fome  part 
of  the  pleura,  and  moft  frequently  in  that 
portion  of  it  invefting  the  lungs.  Here 
purulent  matter  frequently  remains  for 
fome  time,  as  if  inclofed  in  a  cyft :  but 
commonly  it  is  not  long  before  it  comes 
to  be  either  abforbed,  and  transferred  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  body  5  or  that  it 
breaks  through  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungSy 
or  into  that  of  the  thorax.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  it  prodtices  the  difeafe  called  empyema  ;■ 
but  it  is  only  when  the  matter  is  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bronchlae,  that  it  pro- 
perly conftitutes  the  phthifis  pulmonalis.. 
in  the  cafe  of  empyema,  the  chief  circum- 
fiances  of  a  phthifis  are '  indeed  alfo  pre- 
fent;  but  I  fhall  here  confider  that  cafe 
only  in  which  the  abfcefs  of  the  lungs  give^ 
occafion  to  a  purulent  expedloration. 

-DCCGLXVIIL 
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DCGCLXVIIL 

An  abfcefs  of  the  lungs,  in  confequence 
of  pnennionia,  is  not  always  followed  by 
a  plithifis  :  for  fbmetimes  a  hedlic  fever  is 
not  formed ;  the  matter  poured  into  the 
bi'onchi^  is  a  proper  and  benign  pus, 
which  is  frequently  covighed  up  very  rea-^ 
dily,  and  fpit  out :  and,  though  this  puru-^ 
lent  expectoration  fliould  continue  for  fome 
tune,  yet  if  a  hedtic  does  not  come  on,  the 
ulcer  foon  heals,  and  every  morbid  fymp-* 
torn  difappears.  This  has  happened  fo  fre- 
quently, that  we  may  conchide,  that  nei- 
ther the  accefs  of  the  air,  nor  the  conftant 
motion  of  the  lungs,  will  prevent  an  ulcer 
of  thefe  parts  from  healing,  if  the  matter 
of  it  be  well-conditioned.  An  abfcefs  of 
the  lungs,  therefore,  does  not  necefTarily 
produce  the  phthifis  pulmonalis ;  and  if  it 
be  followed  by  fuch  a  difeafe,  it  muft  be 
in  confequence  of  particular  circumLflances 

which 
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which  corrupt  the  purulent  matter  produ- 
ced, render  it  unfuitable  to  the  heahng  of 
the  ulcer,  and  at  the  fame  time  make  it  af- 
ford an  acrimony,  which,  being  abforbed^ 
produces  a  hedlic  and  its  confequences. 

DCCCLXIX. 

The  corruption  of  the  matter  of  fuch 
abfcelTes  may  be  owing  to  feveral  caufes ; 
as,  I.  That  the  matter  effufed  during  the 
inflammation,  had  not  been  a  pure  ferum 
fit  to  be  converted  into  a  laudable  pus,  but 
had  been  united  with  other  matters  which 
prevented  that,  and  gave  a  coniiderable 
acrimony  to  the  whole  :  Or,  2.  That  the 
matter  effufed,  and  converted  into  pus,  ei- 
ther merely  by  a  long  (lagnation  in  a  vo- 
mica, or  by  its  coiine&on  with  an  em- 
pyema, had  been  fo  corrupted,  as  to  be- 
come unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  pus  in  the 
healing  of  the  ulcer.    Thefe  feem  to  be  pof~ 

Vol.  II.  B  b  fible 
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fible  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  matter  iif 
abfceffes,  fo  as  to  make  it  the  occafion  of  a 
phthifis  in  perfons  otherwife  found;  but  it 
is  probable,  that  a  pneumonic  abfccfs  does 
efpecially  produce  phthifis  when  it  hap- 
pens to  perfons  previoufly  difpofed  to  that 
difeafe,  and  therefore  only  as  it  concurs 
with  fome  other  caufes  of  it» 

DCCCLXX. 

The  third  caufe  fuppofed  to  produce 
phthifis,  is  a  catarrh ;  which  in  many  ca- 
fes feems,  in  length  of  time,  to  have  the 
expedloration  of  mucus  proper  to  it,  gra- 
dually changed  into  an  expe(5loration  of 
pus ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  hedlic  fever,  the  difeafe,  which 
was  at  firft  a  pure  catarrh,  is  converted  in- 
to a  phthifis.  This  fuppofition,  howe verb- 
is not  eafily  to  be  admitted.  The  catarrh 
is  properly  an  afFe(5lion   of  the  mucous 

glands 
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glands  of  the  trachea  and  bronchise,  ana- 
logous to  the  coryzaj  and  lefs  violent  kinds 
of  cynailche  tonfillaris,  which  very  feldom 
terminate  in  fuppuration.  And  although  a 
catarrh  fliould  be  difpofed  to  fuch  ter- 
mination, yet  the  ulcer  produced  might 
readily  heal  up,  as  it  does  in  the  cafe  of  a 
cynanche  tonfillaris  ;  and  therefore  Ihould 
not  produce  a  phthifis. 

DCCCLXXL 

Further,  the  catarrh,  as  purely  the  effeft 
of  cold,  is  generally  a  mild  difeafe,  as  well 
as  of  fhort  duration ;  and  of  the  numerous 
inftances  of  it,  there  are  at  moft  but  very 
few  cafes  which  can  be  faid  to  have  ended 
in  phthifis.  In  all  thofe  cafes  in  which  this 
feems  to  have  happened,  it  is  to  me  pro- 
bable, that  the  perfons  affecfled  were  pe- 
culiarly predifpofed  to  phthifis.  And  the 
beginning  of  phthifis  fo  often  refcmbles  a 
B  b  2  catarrhj 
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catarrh,  that  the  former  may  have  beea 
miftaken  for  the  latter.  Beiides,  to  increafe* 
the  fallacy,  it  often  happens  that  the  appli-* 
cation  of  cold,  which  is  the  moft  frequent 
caufe  of  catarrh,  is  alfo  frequently  the  ex- 
citing caufe  of  the  cough  which  proves  the 
beginning  of  phthiiis. 

DCCCLXXII. 

It  is  to  me,  therefore,  probable,  that  a 
catarrh  is  very  feldom  the  foundation  of 
phthms  ;  but  I  would  not  pofitively  afTert 
that  it  never  is  fo ;  for  it  is  poflible  that 
the  cafes  of  a  more  violent  catarrh  may 
have  joined  with  them  a  pneumonic  affec- 
tion, which  may  end  in  a  fuppuration;  or 
it  may  happen  that  a  long  continued  ca- 
tarrh, by  the  violent  agitation  of  the  lungs 
in  coughing,  will  produce  fome  of  thofe 
tubercles  which  are  prefently  to  be  men- 

uoned 
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tioned  as  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  phtlii- 
fis. 


DCCCLXXIIL 

It  muft  be  particularly  obferved  hei'e.^ 
that  nothing  faid  in  DCCCLXXII.  fliould 
allow  us  to  negledl  any  appearance  of  ca- 
tarrh, as  Is  too  frequently  done  ;  for  it  may 
be  either  the  beginning  of  a  phthi{is,which 
is  miftaken  for  a  genuine  catarrh,  or  that 
even  as  a  catarrh  continuing  long,  it  may 
produce  a  phthifis,  as  in  DCCCLXXII, 

DGCCLXXIVo 

Many  phyficians  have  fuppofed  an  acri- 
mony of  the  fluids  eroding  fome  of  the 
veflels  of  the  lungs,  to  be  a  frequent  caufe 
of  ulceration  and  phthifis.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  mere  fuppofition :  for, 
in  any  of  the  inftances  of  the  produdliou 
Bb3  of 
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of  phthifis  wliicli  I  have  feen,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  acrimony  of  the  blood  ca- 
pable of  eroding  the  veffels.  It  is  true,  in« 
deed,  that  in  many  cafes  an  acrimony  fub- 
fifting  in  fome  part  of  the  fluids,  is  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  probable,  that  this  acrimony  operates 
by  producing  tubercles,  rather  than  by 
any  direft  erofiono 

DCCCLXXV. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  DCCCLXIII, 
that  an  afthma  may  be  confidered  as  one 
of  the  caufes  of  phthifis ;  and  by  afthma  I 
mean,  that  fpecies  of  it  which  has  been 
commonly  named  the  Spafmodic.  This  diC- 
eafe  frequently  fubfifts  very  long  without 
producing  any  other,  and  may  have  its  own 
peculiar  fatal  termination,  as  Ihall  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  But  I  have  feen  it  fre- 
quently end  in  phthifis ;  and  in  fuch  cafes 

I 
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I  fuppofe  it  to  operate  in  the  manner  above 
alleged  of  catarrh,  that  is,  by  producing 
tubercles,  and  their  confequences,  which 
Ihall  be  prefently  mentioned, 

DCCCLXXVL 

I  come  now  to  confider  the  fifth  head  of 
the  caufe  of  phthifis,  and  which  I  appre- 
hend to  be  the  moft  frequent  of  any.  This 
I  have  faid,  in  general,  to  be  tubercles ;  by 
which  term  are  meant,  certain  fmall  tu- 
mours, which  have  the  appearance  of  in- 
durated glands.  DiflTedlions  have  frequent- 
ly fliown  fuch  tubercles  formed  in  the 
lungs  ;  and  although  at  firft  indolent,  yet 
at  length  they  become  inflamed,  and  are 
thereby  changed  into  little  abfceffes,  or  vo- 
micae, which  breaking,  and  pouring  their 
matter  into  the  bronchias,  give  a  purulent 
expedloration,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
pf  phthifis. 

B  b  4        DCGCLXXVIL 
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DCCCLXXVII. 

Though  the  matter  expe6lorated  upom 
thefe  occaiions  has  the  appearance  of  pus, 
it  is  feldom  that  of  a  laudable  kind  5  and^ 
as  the  ulcers  do  not  readily  heal,  but  are 
attended  v/ith  a  hedlic  fever,  for  the  mod 
part  ending  fatally,  I  prefume  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  ulcers  is  irnbued  with  a  pecu- 
liarly noxious  acrimony,  which  prevents 
tlieir  healing,  and  produces  a  phthiiis  in 
ail  its  circumftances,  as  mentioned  abovCa 

DCCCLXXVIII. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  acrimony 
which  thus  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  ulcers^ 
cxifted  before,  and  produced  the  tubercles 
themfelves  ;  and  it  is  to  this  acrimony  that 
we  muft  trace  up  the  caufe  of  the  phthifis 
foUoV/ing  thefe  tubercleSo     This  acrimony 

is 
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Is  probably,  in  dlfFerent  cafes,  of  different 
kinds  ;  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  determine 
its  varieties  :  but  to  a  certain  length  I  fliall 
attempt  it. 

DCGCLXXIX. 

In  one  cafe,  and  that,  too,  a  very  fre« 
.quent  one,  of  phthifis,  it  appears,  that  the 
noxions  acrimony  is  of  the  fame  kind  with 
jthat  which  prevails  in  the  fcrophula.  This 
may  be  concluded  from  obferving,  that  a 
phthifis,  at  its  ufual  periods,  frequently  at- 
tacks perfons  born  of  fcrophulous  parents  ; 
that  is,  of  parents  who  had  been  aifedled 
with  fcrophula  in  their  younger  years : 
that  very  often,  when  the  phthifis  appears, 
there  occur  at  the  fame  time  fome  lym- 
phatic tumours  in  the  external  parts  ;  and 
very  often  I  have  found  the  tabes  mefen- 
terica,  which  is  a  fcrophulous  afledlion, 
joined  with  the  phthifis  pulmonalis.     To 

all 
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all  this  I  would  add,  that,  even  when  no 
fcrophulons  afFecSlion  has  either  manifeftly 
preceded  or  accompanied  a  phthifis,  this 
iaft  however  mofl  commonly  afFedls  per- 
fons  of  a  habit  refembling  the  fcrophvjous  ; 
that  is,  perfoas  of  a  fanguine,  or  of  a 
fanguineo-melancholic  temperament,  who 
have  very  fine  fkins,  rofy  complexions, 
large  veins,  foft  flefh,  and  thick  upper  lip  e 
and  further,  that  in  fuch  perfons  the  phthi- 
fis comes  on  in  the  fame  manner  that  it 
does  in  perfons  having  tubercles,  as  Ihali 
be  immediately  explained, 

DCCCLXXX. 

Another  fpecies  of  acrimony  producing 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby  phthi^ 
fis,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  exanthematic.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  fmall-pox  fome- 
times,  and  more  frequently  the  meafles,  lay 
the  foundation  qf  phthiii^.     It  is  probable 

alfo^ 
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alfo,  that  other  exanthemata  have  the  fame 
efFecfl ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  diffe^lions  of  perfons  who 
have  died  of  it,  it  is  probable,  that  all  the 
exanthemata  may  occafion  a  phthifis,  by 
affording  a  matter  which  in  the  firft  place 
produces  tubercles, 

DCGCLXXXI. 

Another  acrimony,  which  feems  fome-? 
times  to  produce  phthifis,  is  the  fiphylitic  : 
but  whether  fuch  an  acrimony  produces 
phthifis  in  any  other  perfons  than  the  pre« 
vioufly  difpofed,  does  not  appear  to  me 
pertain. 

DCCCLXXXIL 

What  other  fpecies  of  acrimony,  fach  as 
from  fcurvy,  from  pus  abforbed  from  other 
parts  of  the  body,  from  fuppreffed  erup- 

tionSg 
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tions,  or  from  other  fources,  may  alfo  pro-i 
duce  tubercles  and  pluliifis,  I  cannot  now 
decide,  but  muft  leave  to  be  determined 
by  thofe  who  have  had  experience  of  fuch 
cafes, 

DGCCLXXXIII. 

There  is  one  peculiar  cafe  of  phthifis, 
which  from  my  own  experience  I  can  take 
notice  of.  This  is  the  cafe  of  phthifis  from 
a  calcareous  matter  formed  in  the  lungs, 
and  coughed  up,  frequently  with  a  little 
blood,  fometimes  with  mucus  only,  and 
fometimes  with  pus.  How  this  matter  is 
generated,  or  in  what  precife  part  of  the 
lungs  it  is  feated,  I  acknowledge  myfelf  ig- 
norant. In  three  cafes  of  this  kind  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  there  was  at  the 
fame  time  no  appearance  of  ftony  or  ear- 
thy concretions  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.    In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  an  esquifitely 

formed 
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formed  phthifis  came  on,  and  proved  mor- 
tal :  while  in  the  other  two,  the  fymptoms 
of  phthifis  were  never  fully  formed  ;  and 
after  fome  time,  merely  by  a  milk  diet  and 
avoiding  irritation,  the  patients  entirely- 
recovered. 


DCCCLXXXIV. 

Another  foundation  for  phthifis,  analo^ 
gous,  as  I  judge,  to  that  of  tubercles,  is  that 
which  occurs  to  certain  artificers  whofe 
employments  keep  them  almoft  conflantly 
expofed  to  dud  ;  fuch  as  flone-cutters,  mil- 
lers, flax-dreffers,  and  fome  others.  I  have 
not  obferved  in  this  country  many  inflan- 
ces  of  phthifis  which  could  be  referred  to 
this  caufe  ;  but,  from  Ramazzini,  Mor- 
GAGNi,  and  fome  other  writers,  we  mufl 
conclude  fuch  cafes  to  be  more  frequent  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

DCCCLXXXV. 
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DCCGLXXXV. 

Befides  thefe  now  mentioned,  there  are 
probably  fome  other  caufes  producing  tu- 
bercles, which  have  not  yet  been  afcer- 
tained  by  obfervation ;  and  it  is  likely,  that 
in  the  flate  of  tubercles  there  is  a  variety 
not  yet  accounted  for  :  but  all  this  muft  be 
left  to  future  obfervation  and  inquiry, 

DCCCLXXXVI. 

it  has  been  frequently  fuppofed  by  phy- 
ficians,  that  the  phthilis  is  a  contagious  dif- 
eafe ;  and  I  dare  not  affert  that  it  never  is 
fuch  :  but  in  many  hundred  inftances  of 
the  difeafe  which  I  have  feen,  there  has 
been  hardly  one  which  to  me  could  appear 
to  have  arifen  from  contagion.  It  is  pof- 
fible,  that  in  warmer  climates  the  eifeds  of 
contagion  may  be  more  difcerniblCi 

After  having  faid  that  a  phthifis  arifes 

from 
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from  tubercles  more  frequently  than  from 
any  other  caufe,  and  after  having  attempt- 
ed to  affign  the  variety  of  thefe,  I  now 
proceed  to  mention  the  peculiar  circum- 
fiances  and  fymptoms  which  ufually  ac- 
company the  coming  on  of  the  difeafe 
from  tubercleSr 

DCCCLXXXVII. 

A  tuberculous  and  purulent  ftate  of  the 
lungs  has  been  obferved  in  very  young 
children,  and  in  fome  others  at  feveral  dif- 
ferent periods  before  the  age  of  puberty 
and  full  growth ;  but  inftances  of  this  kind 
are  rare :  and  the  attack  of  phthilis,  which 
we  have  reafon  to  impute  to  tubercles, 
ufually  happens  at  the-  fame  period  wliicli 
I  have  afligned  for  the  coming  on  of  the 
hemoptyfis, 

DCCCLXXXVIIL 
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DCCCLXXXVIII. 

The  phthilis  from  tubercles  does  alfo 
generally  afFe<5l  the  fame  habits  as  the  he- 
moptyfis,  that  is,  perfons  of  a  flender  make, 
of  long  necks,  narrow  chefts,  and  promi- 
nent llioulders :  but  very  frequently  the 
perfons  liable  to  tubercles  have  lefs  of  the 
florid  countenance,  and  of  the  other  marks 
of  an  exquifitely  fanguine  temperament^ 
than  the  perfons  liable  to  hemoptylis. 

DCCCLXXXIX. 

This  difeafe,  arifing  from  tubercles,  u- 
fually  commences  vv^ith  a  flight  and  fliort 
cough,  which  becomes  habitual,  is  often 
little  remarked  by  thofe  affecled,  and  fome- 
times  fo  little  as  to  be  abfolutely  denied  by 
them.  At  the  i^ame  time  their  breathing 
becomes  eafily  hurried  by  any  bodily  mo- 
tion, their  body  groves  leaner,  and  they  be- 
come 
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come  languid  and  indolent.  This  flate 
fometimes  continues  for  a  year,  or  even  for 
two  years,  without  the  perfons  making  any 
complaint  of  it,  excepting  only  that  they 
are  afFe6led  by  cold  more  readily  than 
ufaal,  which  frequently  increafes  their 
cough,  and  produces  fome  cattarh.  This, 
again^  however,  is  fometimes  relieved  ;  is 
fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  cold  alone  ; 
and  therefore  gives  no  alarm  either  to  the 
patient  or  to  his  friends,  nor  leads  them  to 
take  any  precautions* 

Dcccxa 

Upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  occalions  of 
catching  cold,  as  we  commonly  ipeak,  the 
cough  becomes  more  confiderable  ;  is  par- 
ticularly troublefome  upon  the  patient's  ly- 
ing down  at  night,  and  in  this  ftate  con- 
tinues longer  than  is  ufaal  in  the  cafe  of  a 
limple  cattarh.  This  is  more  eftecially  to 
■    Vol.  TL  C  c  call 
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call  for  attention,  if  the  increafe  and  con^ 
tinuance  of  cough  come  on  during  the 
fummer  feafon. 


DCCGXCL 

The  cough  which  comes  on  as  in 
DCCCLXXXIX.  is  very  often  for  a  long 
time  without  any  expecfloration ;  but  when, 
from  repeatedly  catching  cold,  it  becomes 
more  conftant,  it  is  then  at  the  fame  time 
attended  with  fome  expecfloration,  which 
is  mofl  confiderable  in  the  mornings.  The 
matter  of  this  expectoration  becomes  by 
degrees  more  copious,  more  vifcid,  and 
more  opaque  ;  at  length  of  a  yellow  or 
greenifh  colour,  and  of  a  purulent  appear- 
ance. The  whole  of  the  matter,  however, 
is  not  alv/ays  at  once  entirely  changed  in 
this  manner  ;  but,  while  one  part  of  it  re- 
tains the  ufaalform  of  mucus,  another  fuf- 
fers  the  changes  now  defcribed. 

DCCCXCIL 
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DCCCXCIL 

When  the  cough  increafes,  and  conti- 
nues very  frequent  through  the  night,  and 
when  the  matter  expeftorated  undergoes  the 
changes  1  have  mentioned,  the  breathing 
at  the  fame  time  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  the  emaciation  and  weaknefs  go  on  al- 
fo  increaling.  In  the  female  fex,  as  the  dif- 
eafe  advances,  and  fometimes  early  in  its 
progrefs,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow  ;  and 
this  cireumftance  is  to  be  conlidered  as 
commonly  the  effe6l,  although  the  fex 
themfelves  are  ready  to  believe  it  the  fole 
caufe,  of  the  diftafe. 

DCGCXCIIL 

When  the  cough  comes  on  as  in 
bCCCLXXXIX.  the  pulfe  is  often  natu^ 
ral,  and  for  forne  time  after  continues  to 

be  fo  ;  but  the  fymptoms  have  feldom  fub- 
C  c  2  lifted 
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filled  long  before  the  pulfe  becomes  fre- 
quent, and  fometimes  to  a  confiderable  de- 
gree,  withovit  much  of  the  other  fymptoms 
of  fever.  At  lengthy  however,  evening  ex- 
acerbations become  remarkable;  and  by  de- 
grees the  fever  aflumes  the  exquifite  form 
of  heaic,  as  defcribed  in  DCCCLVIIL— 
DCCCLX. 

DCCCXCIV. 

It  is  feldom  that  the  cough, expeaoration^ 
and  fever,  go  on  increafing,  in  the  manner 
Jiov/  defcribed,  without  fome  pain  being 
felt  in  fome  part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  and  moft  frequently  felt  at  firft  under 
the  fternum,  and  that  efpecially,  or  almoft 
only,  upon  occafion  of  coughing  :  but  very 
often,  and  that  too  early,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe,  a  pain  is  felt  on  one  fide,  fome- 
times very  conftantly,  and  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  perfon  from  lying  eafily  upon  that  fide  j 

but 
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but  at  other  times  the  pain  is  felt  only  up- 
on a  full  infpiration,  or  upon  coughing. 
Even  when  no  pain  is  felt,  it  generally 
happens  that  phthifical  perfons  cannot  lie, 
eafily  on  fome  one  of  their  fides,  without 
having  their  diihculty  of  breathing  increa- 
fed,  and  their  cough  excited. 

DCCCXCV. 

The  phthifis  begins,  and  fometimes  pro^ 
ceeds  to  its  fatal  ifTue,  in  the  manner  defcri- 
bed  from  DCCCLXXXIX.  to  DCCCXCV. 
without  any  appearance  of  hemoptyfis. 
Such  cafes  are  indeed  rare  ;  but  it  is  very 
common  for  the  difeafe  to  advance  far,  and 
even  to  an  evident  purulency  and  hecftic 
ftate,  without  any  appearance  of  blood  in 
the  fpitting  .:  fo  that  it  may  be  affirmed, 
the  difeafe  is  frequently  not  founded  in  he* 
moptyfis.  At  the  fame  time,  we  muft  al- 
low, not  only  that  it  fometimes  begins  vv^ith 
C  c  3  ^n 
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an  hemoptyfis,  as  is  faid  in  DCCCLXIV.  • 
but  further,  that  it  feldom  happens  that 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  more  or  lefs 
of  an  hemoptyfis  does  not  appear.  Some 
degree  of  blood-fpitting  does,  indeed,  ap- 
pear fometimes  in  the  flate  mentioned 
(DCCCLXXXIX.  DCCCXCIIL)but  more 
commonly  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of 
the  difeafe  only,  and  particularly  upon 
the  firft  appearance  of  purulency.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  feldom,  in  the  phthi- 
fis  from  tubercles,  that  the  hemoptyfis  is 
confiderable,  or  requires  any  remedies  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  are  otherwife  ne- 
celTary  for  the  ftate  of  the  tubercles, 

DCCCXGVL 

I  have  now  defcribed  a  fucceflion  of 
fymptoms  which,  in  different  cafes,  occupy 
more  or  lefs  time.     In  this  climate  they 
¥ery  often  take  up  fome  years,  the  fymp- 
toms 
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toms  appearing  efpecially  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  commonly  becoming  eafier,and 
ibmetimes  almoft  difappearing,  during 
the  fummer :  but  returning  again  in  win- 
ter, they  at  length,  after  two  or  three  years, 
prove  fatal,  towards  the  end  of  Ipring  or 
beginning  of  fummer^ 

DCGCXCVII. 

In  this  difeafe,  the  prognofis  is  for  the 
jnoft  part  unfavourable.  Of  thofe  affedted 
with  it,  the  greater  number  die  ;  but  there 
are  alfo  naany  of  them  who  recover  entire- 
ly, after  having  been  in  very  unpromifing 
circumftances.  What  are,  however,  the 
circumftances  more  certainly  determining 
to  a  happy  or  to  a  fatal  event,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  afcertain, 

Co  4  DCCCXGVIIL 
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DCCCXCVIII. 

The  following  aphorifms  are  the  reftilt 
of  my  obfervations. 

A  phthifis  pulmonalis  from  hemoptyfis, 
is  more  frequently  recovered  than  one  from 
tubercleSa 

An  hemoptyfis  not  only  is  not  always 
followed  by  a  phthifis,  as  we  have  faid 
above  (DGCGLXIV.)  ;  but  even  when 
followed  by  an  ulceration,  the  ulceratioa 
is  fometimes  attended  with  little  of  hedlic, 
and  frequently  admits  of  being  foon  heal- 
ed. Even  when  the  hemoptyfis  and  ulcer« 
ation  have  happened  to  be  repeated,  there 
are  inilances  ot  perfons  recovering  entirely 
afr:r  feveral  fuch  repetitions. 

A  phthifis  from  a  ilippuratibn  in  confe- 
quence  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  is  that 
which  mofl  rarely  occurs  in  this  climate  ; 
and  a. phthifis  does  not  always  follov>r  fuch 
fiippuration,    when    the    abfcefs    formed 

foon 
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fdon  breaks  and  difcharges  a  laudable  pus  : 
but,  if  the  abfcefs  continue  long  fhut  up, 
and  till  after  a  confiderable  degree  of  hec- 
tic has  been  formed,  a  phthifis  is  then  pro- 
duced, equally  dangerous,  as  that  from  o- 
ther  caufes. 

A  phthifis  from  tubercles  has,  I  think^ 
been  recovered  :  but  it  is  of  all  others  the 
mod  dangerous  ;  and,  when  arifing  from 
a  hereditary  taint,  is  almoft  certainly  fa- 
tal. 

The  danger  of  a  phthifis,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  may  have  arifen,  is  moft  certainly 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
hedlic  and  its  confequences  have  arrived. 
From  a  certain  degree  of  emaciation,  debi- 
lity, profufe  fweating,  and  diarrhoea,  no 
perfon  recovers. 

A  mania  coming  on,  has  been  found  to 
remove  all  the  fymptoms,  and  fometimes 
has  entirely  cured  the  difeafe;  but,  in  other 

cafeSj 
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cafes,  upon  the  going  ofFof  the  mania,  the 
phthifis  has  recurred,  and  proved  fatal. 

The  pregnancy  of  women  has  often  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  a  phthifis ;  but  com-? 
jnonly  it  is  only  till  after  delivery,  when 
the  fymptoms  of  phthifis  return  with  vip-^ 
lence^  and  foon  prove  fatal. 


3ECT, 
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Of  the  Cure  of  Piithisi; 


DCCCXCIX. 

From  what  has  been  juft  now  faid,  it 
will  readily  appear,  that  the  cure  of  the 
phthifis  pulmonalis  muft  be  exceedingly 
difficult ;  and  that  even  the  utmoft  care 
and  attention  in  the  employment  of  reme- 
dies, have  feldom  fucceeded.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  this  failure  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  imperfection  of  our  art,  or  to 
the  abfolutely  insurable  nature  of  the  dif-^ 

eafe. 
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cafe,  I  am  extremely  averfe  in  any  cafe 
to  admit  of  the  latter  fuppofition,  and  can 
always  readily  allow  of  the  former ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  muft  mention  here,  what 
has  been  attempted  towards  either  curing 
or  moderating  the  violence  of  this  dif- 
eafe. 

Dccca 

It  miift  be  obvious,  that  according  to  the 
different  circumftances  of  this  difeafe,  the 
method  of  cure  muft  be  different.  Our 
firft  attentionlhouldbe  employed  in  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  the  difeafcj  and  pre- 
venting its  proceeding  to  an  incurable 
Hate. 

In  all  perfons  of  a  phthifical  habit,  and 
efpecially  in  thofe  born  of  phthifical  pa- 
rents, the  flighteft  fymptoms  of  the  ap- 
proach of  phthifis,  at  the  phthifical  period 
©f  life,  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

DCCCCL 
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DCCCCI. 

When  an  hemoptyfis  occurs,  though  it 
be  not  always  followed  with  ulceration  and 
phtliifis,  thefe  however  are  always  to  be 
apprehended  ;  and  every  precaution  is  to 
be  taken  againil  them.  This  is  efpecially 
to  be  done  by  employing  every  means  of 
moderating  the  hemorrhagy,  and  of  pre- 
venting its  return,  diredled  in  DCCCXCIL 
etfcq. ;  and  thefe  precautions  ought  to  be 
continued  for  feveral  years  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  hemoptyfis. 

DCCCCII. 

The  phthifis  which  follows  a  fuppura- 
tion  from  pneumonic  inflammation,  can 
only  be  prevented  with  certainty,  by  ob- 
taining a  refolution  of  fuch  inflammation. 
What  may  be  attempted  towards  the  cure 

of 
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of  an  abfcefs  and  ulcer  which  have  takeil 
place,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  hereafter. 

DCCCCIIL 

I  have  faid,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  genuine 
catarrh  ever  produces  a  phthiiis  ;  bvit  have 
allowed  that  it  poffibly  may :  and  both 
upon  this  accovmt,  aild  upon  account  of 
the  ambiguity  which  may  arife,  whether 
the  appearing  catarrh  be  a  primary  dif* 
eafe,  or  the  efFedl  of  a  tubercle,  I  conlider 
it  as  of  confequence  to  cure  a  catarrh  as 
foon  as  poffible  after  its  firft  appearance. 
More  efpecially  when  it  fhall  linger,  and 
continue  for  fome  time,  or  Ihall,  after  fome 
intermiffion,  frequently  return,  the  cure 
of  it  Ihould  be  diligently  attempted.  The 
meafares  requifite  for  this  purpofe  fhall 
be  mentioned  afterv/ards,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  catarrh  as  a  primary  difeafe ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  means  necef^ 

fary 
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lary  for  preventing  its  producing  a  phthl- 
fis  fhall  be  mentioned  immediately,  as  they 
are  the  fame  with  thofc  I  {hall  point  out  as 
neceffary  for  preventing  a  phthifis  from 
tubercles. 


DCCCCIV. 

The  preventing  of  a  phthifis  from  afthma 
muft  be,  by  curing,  if  poffible,  the  afthma, 
or  at  leaft  by  moderating  it  as  much  as 
may  be  done :  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
afthma  occafions  phthifis,  by  producing 
tubercles,  the  meafures  neceflTary  for  pre- 
venting phthifis  from  afthma,  will  be  the 
fame  with  thofe  neceffary  in  the  cafe  of 
tubercles,  which  I  am  now  about  to  men- 
tion, 

DCCCCV. 

I  confider  tubercles  as  by  much  the  inoft 
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frequent  caufe  of  phthifis ;  and  even  in 
many  cafes  where  this  feems  to  depend 
upon  hemoptylis,  catarrh,  or  afthma,  it 
does  however  truly  arife  from  tubercles. 
It  is  upon  this  fubje6t,  therefore,  that  I 
fliall  have  occafion  to  treat  of  the  mea- 
fures  moft  commonly  requifite  for  curing 
phthifis* 

DCCCCVL 

When,  in  a  perfon  born  of  phthilical 
parents,  of  a  phthifical  habit,  at  the 
phthifical  period  of  life,  the  fymptoms 
(DCCCLXXXIX.)  in  the  fpring,  or  begin« 
ning  of  fummer,  fliail  appear  in  the  flighteft 
degree,  we  may  prefume  that  a  tubercle, 
or  tubercle?,  either  have  been  formed,  or 
are  forming  in  the  lungs  ;  and  therefore^, 
that  every  means  we  can  devife  for  pre- 
venting their  formation,  or  for  procuring 
their  refolutioDj  fhould  be  employed  im- 
mediately, 
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mediately,  even  although  the  patient  him- 
felf  fliould  overlook  or  negledl  the  fymp- 
toms,  as  imputing  them  to  accidental 
cold. 


DCCCCVIL 

This  is  certainly  the  general  indication  ; 
but  how  it  may  be  executed,  I  cannot  rea- 
dily fay.  I  do  not  know  that,  at  any  time^ 
phyficians  have  propofed  any  remedy  ca- 
pable of  preventing  the  formation  of  tu- 
bercles, or  of  refolving  them  when  formed. 
The  analogy  of  fcrophula,  gives  no  aflift- 
ance  in  this  matter.  In  fcrophula  the  re- 
medies that  are  feemingly  of  moil  power^ 
are,  fea- water,  or  certain  mineral  waters; 
but  thefe  have  generally  proved  hurtful  in 
the  cafe  of  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  I  have 
known  feveral  inftances  of  mercury  very 
fiilly  employed  for  certain  difeafes,  in  per- 
ibns  who  v/ere'  fuppofed  aC  the  time  to 
'■  Vot.  IL  D  cl  have' 
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have  tubercles  formed,  or  forming,  in  tlieif 
lungs  ;  but  though  the  mercury  proved  a 
cure  for  thofe  other  difeafes,  it  was  of  no 
fervice  in  preventing  phthifis,  and  in  fome 
^afes  feemed  to  hiirry  it  on. 


DCCCCVIIL 

Such  appears  to  me  W  be  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  art,  with  refpedl  to  the  cure  of 
tubercles ;  but  I  do  not  defpair  of  a  remedy 
for  the  purpofe  being  found  hereafter.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  that  at  prefent  feems  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  our  art,  is  to  take 
the  meafvires  proper  for  avoiding  the  in- 
flammation of  tubercles.  It  is  probable 
that  tubercles  may  fubfift  long  without 
producing  any  diforder ;  and  I  am  difpofed 
to  think,  that  nature  fometimes  refolves' 
and  difcufles  tubercles  which  have  been 
formed ;  but  that  nature  does  this  only 
when  the  tubercles  remain  in  an  tmin- 

flame4 
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flamed  ftate ;  and  therefore,  that  the  mea-* 
fures  neceflary  to  be  taken,  are  chiefly 
thofe  for  avoiding  the  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles. 

IDCCCCIX. 

The  inflammation  of  a  tubercle  of  the 
lungs  is  to  be  avoided  upon  the  general 
plan  of  avoiding  Inflammation  ^  by  blood- 
lettings and  by  an  antiphlogiflic  regimen  ; 
the  chief  part  of  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the 
ufe  of  a  low  diet.  This  fuppofes  a  total  ab- 
flinence  from  animal  food,  and  the  ufing 
of  vegetable  food  almoft  alone :  but  it  has 
been  found,  that  it  is  not  neceflar}^  for  the 
patient  to  be  confined  to  vegetables  of  the 
weakeft  nourifliment^  it  being  fufficient 
that  the  farinacea  be  employed,  and  toge-^ 
ther  with  thefe^  milk. 

D  d  2  DCGCCX* 
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DCCCCX. 

Milk  has  been  generally  coniidered  as 
the  chief  remedy  in  phthifis,  and  in  the 
cafe  of  every  tendency  to  it ;  but  whether 
from  its  peculiar  qualities,  or  from  its  be- 
ing of  a  lower  quality,  with  refpedl  to  nou- 
rifhment,  than  any  food  entirely  animal, 
is  not  certainly  determined.  The  choice 
and  adminiftration  of  milk  will  be  proper-* 
ly  dire(5led,  by  confidering  the  nature  of 
the  milk  of  the  feveral  animals  from  which 
it  may  be  taken,  and  the  particular  ftate 
of  the  patient  with  refpedl  to  the  period 
and  circumftances  of  the  difeafe,  and  to 
the  habits  of  his  ftomach  with  refped:  to^ 
i^ilk. 

DCCCCXI. 

A  fecond  means  of  preventing  the  in- 
flammauon  of  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs. 
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is,  by  avoiding  any  particular  irritation  of 
the  afFe died  part,  which  may  arife  from 
any  violent  exercife  of  refpiration ;  from 
any  confiderable  degree  of  bodily  exercife ; 
from  any  pofition  of  the  body,  which  ftrai- 
tens  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  ;  and,  lafcly, 
from  cold  applied  to  the  ftirface  of  the  bo- 
dy, which  determines  the  blood  in  greater 
quantity  to  the  internal  parts,  and  particu-* 
Jarly  to  the  lungs. 

DCCCCXII. 

From  the  laft-mentioned  confideration, 
the  application  of  cold  in  general^  and 
therefore  the  winter-feafon,  in  cold  cli- 
mates, as  diminiftiing  the  cutaneous  per- 
fpiration,  is  to  be  avoided  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly, that  application  of  cold  is  to  be 
fhunned  that  may  fupprefs  perfpiration,  to 
the  degree  of  occafioning  a  catarrh,  which 
confifts  in  an  inflammatory  determination 
D  d  3  tQ 
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to  the  lungs,  and  may  therefore  mofl  cer^ 
tainly  produce  an  inflammation  of  the  tu- 
bercles there. 

By  confidering,  that  the  avoiding  heat  is 
a  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  above 
recommended,  and  by  comparing  this  with 
what  has  been  juft  now  faid  refpedling  the 
avoiding  cold,  the  proper  choice  of  cli* 
mates  and  feafons  for  phthifical  patienti 
will  be  readily  underftood, 

DCCCCXIII. 

A  third  means  of  avoiding  the  inflam- 
xnation  of  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs  con- 
fills,  in  diminiftiing  the  determination  of 
the  blood  to  the  lungs,  by  fupporting  and 
increafing  the  determination  to  the  furface 
of  the  body  ;  which  is  to  be  chiefly  and 
moil  fafely  done  by  warm  clothing,  and 
the  frequent  ufe  of  the  exercifes  of  geftation, 

DCCCCXIV. 
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DCCCCXIV. 

Every  mode  of  geftation  has  been  found 
of  ufe  in  phthifical  cafes  ;  but  riding  on 
horfeback,  as  being  accompanied  with  3. 
great  deal  of  bodily  exercife,  is  lefs  fafe  in 
perfons  liable  to  an  hemoptyfis.  Travel- 
ing in  a  carriage,  unlefs  vipon  very  fmooth 
roads  may  alfo  be  of  doubtful  efFedl ;  and 
all  the  modes  of  geftation  that  are  employ- 
ed on  land,  may  fall  ftiort  of  the  effects  ex^ 
pedled  from  them,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
rendered  fufficiently  conftant ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  failing,  of  all  other  modes  of 
geftation,  is  the  moft  efFedual  in  pneumo* 
nic  cafes,  as  being  both  the  fmootheft  and 
moft  conftant. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  fome  benefit 
is  derived  from  the  ftate  of  the  atmolphere 
upon  the  fea  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any 
impregnation  of  this  which  can  be  fuppc- 
fed  ta  take  place,  can  be  of  fervice  to  phthi-» 
D  d  4  ijc^i 
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fical  perfons.  It  is  however  probable,  that 
frequently  fome  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  more  moderate  temperature  and 
greater  purity  of  the  air  upon  the  fea. 

DCCCCXV. 

In  order  to  take  off  any  inflammatory 
determination  of  the  blood  into  the  veflels 
of  the  lungs,  blifters  applied  to  fome  part 
of  the  thorax  may  often  be  of  fervice ;  and 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  v^ell  as  for  mode- 
rating the  general  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  body,  ifTues  of  various  kinds  may  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

DCCCCXVL 

The  feveral  meafures  to  be  purfued  in 
the  cafe  of  what  is  properly  called  an  Inci- 
pient Phthifis,  have  now  been  mentioned ; 
but  they  have  feldom  been  employed  in 

•  fuch 
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fuch  cafes  in  due  time,  and  have  therefore, 
perhaps,  feldom  proved  effedlual.  It  has 
more  commonly  happened,  that  after  fome 
time,  an  inflammation  has  come  upon  the 
tubercle,  and  an  abfcefs  has  been  formed, 
which  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  bron- 
chiae,  has  produced  an  ulcer,  and  a  con- 
firmed phthifis, 

DCCCCXVIL 

In  this  flate  of  matters,  fome  new  indi- 
cations different  from  the  former  may  be 
fuppofed  to  arife ;  and  indications  for  pre- 
venting abforption,  for  preventing  the  ef- 
fedls  of  the  abforbed  matter  upon  the 
blood,  and  for  healing  the  ulcer,  have 
been  adlually  propofed.  I  cannot  find, 
however,  that  any  of  the  means  propofed 
for  executing  thefe  indications,  are  either 
probable  or  have  proved  effedlual.  If,  upon 
fome  occafions,  they  have  appeared  to  be 

ufeful, 
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tifeful,  it  has  been  probably  by  anfwering 
fome  other  intention. 

While  no  antidote  againft  the  poifon 
which  ^fpecially  operates  here,  feems  to 
have  been  as  yet  found  out,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  too  great  a  degree  of  inflammation 
has  a  great  Ihare  in  preventing  the  healing 
of  the  ulcer  which  occurs  ;  and  fuch  in- 
flammation is  certainly  what  has  a  great 
fliare  in  urging  on  its  fat^^l  confequences. 
The  only  pra(5lice,  therefore,  which  I  can 
venture  to  propofe,  is  the  fame  in  the  uU 
cerated  as  in  the  crude  fl:ate  of  a  tubercle ; 
that  is,  the  employment  of  means  for  mo- 
derating inflammation,  which  have  beea 
already  mentioned  (DCCCCIX.  etfeq,) 

DCCCCXVIII. 

The  balfamics,  whether  natural  or  arti«* 
flcial,  which  have  been  fo  commonly  ad- 
^ifed  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  appear  to  me  to 

have 
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Kave  been  propofed  upon  no  fufficient 
grounds,  and  to  have  proved  commonly 
hurtful.  The  refinous  and  acrid  fubftance 
of  myrrh,  lately  recommended,  has  not  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  any  fervicc,  and  in 
fome  cafes  to  have  proved  hurtful. 

DCCCCXIX. 

Mercury,  fo  often  ufeful  in  healing  ul- 
cers, has  been  fpecioufly  enough  propofed 
in  this  difeafe  ;  but  whether  that  it  be  not 
adapted  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  ul- 
cers of  the  lungs  occurring  in  phthifis,  or 
that  it  proved  hurtful  becaufe  it  cannot 
have  efFedl,  without  exciting  fuch  an  in- 
flammatory ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  as, 
in  a  he(Sic  ftate,  muft  prove  very  hurtful, 
I  cannot  determine.  Upon  many  trials 
which  I  have  feen  made,  it  has  proved  of 
no  fervice,  and  commonly  has  appeared  to 
be  manifeftly  pernicious. 

BCCCCXX. 
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DCCCCXX. 

The  Peruvian  bark  has  been  recom-^ 
mended  for  fever al  pvirpofes  in  phthifical 
eafes ;  and  is  faid,  upon  fome  occafions  to 
have  been  ufeful ;  but  I  have  feldom  found 
it  to  be  fo  ;  and  as  by  its  tonic  power  it 
increafes  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the  iy-^ 
ftem,  I  have  frequently  found  it  hurtful, 
In  fome  cafes,  where  the  morning  remif- 
fions  of  the  fever  were  confiderable,  and 
the  noon  exacerbations  well  marked,  I 
have  obferved  the  Peruvian  bark  given  in 
large  quantities,  have  the  effe(5l  of  flopping 
thefe  exacerbations,  and  at  the  fame  time 
of  relieving  the  whole  of  the  phthifical 
fymptoms  :  but  in  the  cafes  in  which  I  ob- 
ierved  this,  the  fever  fhowed  a  conftant 
tendency  to  recur ;  and  at  length  the 
phthifical  fymptoms  alfo  returned,  and 
proved  quickly  fatal. 

DCCCCXXL 
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DCCCCXXI. 

Acids  of  all  kinds,  as  antifeptic  and  re- 
frigerant, are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  phthilis  5 
but  the  native  acid  of  vegetables  is  more 
\ifeful  than  the  foffil  acids,  as  it  can  be  gi- 
ven in  much  larger  quantities,  and  may 
alio  be  given  more  fafely  than  vinegar,  be- 
ing lefs  liable  to  excite  coughing* 

DGCCCXXIL 

Though  our  art  can  do  fo  little  towards 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  we  muft,  however^ 
palliate  the  uneafy  fymptoms  of  it  as  well 
as  we  can.  The  fymptoms  efpecially  ur- 
gent, are  the  cough  and  diarrhoea.  The 
cough  may  be  in  fome  meafure  relieved  by 
demulcents, (DCCCLXXIII.) ;  but  therelief 
obtained  by  thefe  is  imperfect  and  tranli- 
tory,  and  very  often  the  ftomach  is  di- 
fturbed  by  the  quantity  of  oily,  mucilagi- 
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nous,  and  fweet  fubflances,  which  arc  oS, 
thefe  oceafions  taken  into  it. 


DCCCCXXIIL 

The  only  certain  means  of  relieving  the 
cough,  is  by  employing  opiates.  Thefe, 
indeed,  certainly  increafe  the  phlogiftic 
diathefis  of  the  fyftem  ;  but  commonly 
they  do  not  fo  much  harm  in  this  way,  as 
they  do  fervice  by  quieting  the  cough,  and 
giving  deep.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be 
hurtful  by  checking  expectoration :  but 
they  do  it  for  a  fhort  time  only ;  and,  after 
a  found  fleep,  the  expedloration  in  the 
morning  is  more  eafy  than  ufual.  In  the 
advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  opiates  feem 
to  increafe  the  fweatings  that  occur ;  but 
they  compenfate  this,  by  the  eafe  they  af- 
ford in  a  difeafe  which  cannot  be  cured. 

DCCCCXXIV. 
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DCCCCXXIV. 

The  diarrhoea  which  happens  in  the^ 
advanced  ftate  of  this  difeafe,  is  to  be  pal- 
liated by  moderate  aftringents,  mucilages^ 
and  opiates. 

Rhubarb,  £0  commonly  pfefcribed  in 
every  diarrhoea,  and  all  other  purgatives^ 
are  extremely  dangerous  in  the  colliquative 
diarrhoea  of  heAicSi 

Frefh  fubacid  fruits,  fuppofed  to  be  al- 
ways laxative,  are  often  in  the  diarrhoea  of 
he(5lics,  by  their  antifeptic  quality,  very 
Ufeful, 
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CHAP.      V. 


Of  the  Hemorrhois,  or,  Of  the  He- 
morrhoidal Swelling  and  Flux, 


s   E   c   T.     I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  the 
Hemorrhois. 


A 


DCCGCXXV. 

Discharge  of  blood  from  fmall  tu« 
mours  on  the  verge  of  the  anus,  is 
the  fymptom  which  generally  conftitntes 
the  Hemorrhois  j  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 

the 
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liie  Hemorrhoidal  Flux.  But  a  difcharge 
of  blood  from  within  the  anus,  when  the 
blood  is  of  a  florid  colour,  fliowing  it  to 
have  come  from  no  great  diftance^  is  alfo 
coafidered  as  the  fame  difeafe  5  and  phyfi- 
cians  have  agreed  in  making  two  cafes  or 
varieties  of  it,  under  the  names  of  Exter-* 
nal  and  Internal  Hemorrhois* 

DCCCCXXVL 

tn  both  cafes  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  flow 
of  blood  is  from  tumours  previoufly  formed^ 
which  are  named  Hemorrhoids,  or  Piles  ; 
and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  tu- 
mours exift  without  any  difcharge  of  blood; 
in  which  cale,  however,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  fame  difeafe,  and  are 
named  Hem.orrhaides  Caecse,  or  Blind 
Piles. 

Vol.  IL  E  e  DCCGCXXVIT. 
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DCCCCXXVIL 

Thefe  tuiiiours,  as  they  appear  withouC 
the  anus,  are  fometimes  fcparate,  round, 
and  prominent,  on  the  verge  of  the  anus  ; 
but  frequently  the  tumour  is  only  one  tu- 
mid ring,  forming,  as  it  wercy  the  anus 
pulhed  without  the  body, 

DCCCCXXVIIL 

Thefe  tumours,  and  the  difcharge  of 
blood  from  them,  fometimes  come  on  as 
an  affedion  purely  topical,  and  without 
any  previous  diforder  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  :  but  it  frequently  happens,  even 
before  the  tumours  are  formed,  and  more 
efpecially  before  the  blood  flows,  that  va- 
rious diforders  are  felt  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  as  headach,  vertigo,  flupor, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  colic- 
pains,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins ;  and 

often. 
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often,  together  with  more  or  fewer  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  there  occurs  a  confider-* 
able  degree  of  pyrexia., 

The  coming  on  of  the  difeafe  with  thefe 
fymptoms,  is  nfually  attended  with  a  fenfe 
of  fuUnefs,  heat,  itching,  and  pain  in  and 
about  the  anus. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  preceded  by  a 
difcharge  of  ferous  matter  from  the  anus  : 
and  fometimes  this  ferous  difcharge,  ac- 
companied with  fome  fwelling,  feems  to  be 
in  place  of  the  difcharge  of  blood,  and  to 
relieve  thofe  diforders  of  the  fyftem  which 
we  have  mentioned.  This  ferous  difcharge, 
therefore,  has  been  named  the  Hemorrhois 
Alba, 

DCCCCXXlXo 

In  the  hemorrhois,  the  quantity  of  blood 
difcharged  is  different  upon  different  occa- 
fions.     Sometimes  the  blood  flows  only 

E  e  2  upon 
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upon  the  perfon's  going  to  ftool  5  and  conl-* 
monly,  in  larger  or  leffer  quantity,  follows 
the  difcharge  of  the  faeces.  In  other  cafes, 
the  blood  flows  without  any  difcharge  of 
fseces  ;  and  then,  generally,  it  is  after  ha- 
ring  been  preceded  by  the  diforders  above- 
mentioned,  when  it  is  alfo  commonly  in 
larger  quantity.  This  difcharge  of  blood 
is  often  very  confiderable  ;  and,  by  the  re- 
petition, it  is  often  fo  great,  as  we  could 
hardly  fuppofe  the  body  to  bear  but  with 
the  hazard  of  life.  Indeed,  though  rarelyj 
it  has  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  fuddenly 
fatal.  Thefe  confiderable  difcharges  occur 
efpecially  to  perfons  who  have  been  fre- 
quently liable  to  the  difeafe.  They  often 
induce  great  debility  5  and  frequently  a 
leucophlegmatia,  or  dropfy,  which  proves 
fatal. 

The  tumours  and  difcharges  of  blood  in 
this  difeafe,  often  recur  at  exadly  flated 
periods. 

DCCCCXXX, 
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pccccxxx. 

It  often  happens,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  formerly  fre- 
quent, ceafes  to  flow  ;  and,  upon  that 
«vent,  it  generally  happens  that  the  per- 
^ns  ^re  affeded  with  apoplexy  or  palfy, 

DCCCCXXXI. 

Sometimes  hemorrhoidal  tumours  are 
afFedted  with  confiderable  inflammation; 
which,  ending  in  fuppuracion,  gives  occa- 
fion  to  the  formation  of  fiftulous  ulcers  in 
^hofe  parts* 

DCCCCXXXIL 

The  hemorrhoidal  tumours  have  been 

often  confidered  as  varicous  tumours,  or 

dilatations  of  veins  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  in 

fome  cafes  varicous  dilatations  have  appear- 

E  e  3  ed 
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ed  upon  diflecliono  Thefe,  however,  da 
not  always  appear;  and  I  prefume  it  is 
not  the  ordinary  cafe,  but  that  the  tumours 
are  formed  by  an  effufion  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  inteftiue  near  to  its 
extremity.  Thefe  turnourSjefpLecially  when 
recently  formed,  frequently  contain  fluid, 
blood ;  but,  after  they  have  remained  for 
fome  time,  they  are  commonly  of  a  firmer 
fi-ib  fiance, 

DCCCCXXXIIL 

From  a  confideration  of  their  caufes,  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  it  is  fufficiently 
probable,  that  hemorrhoidal  tumours  are 
produced  by  fome  interruption  of  the  free 
return  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  rectum  ;  and  it  is 
poffible,  that  a  confiderable  accumulation 
of  blood  in  thefe  veins,  may  occafion  a 
rupture  of  their  estremitieSg  and  thus  pro- 
duce 
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duce  the  hemorrhagy  or  tumours  I  have 
mentioned.  But,  conlidering  that  the  he- 
morrhagy occurring  here  is  often  preceded 
by  pain,  inflammation,  and  a  febrile  Hate, 
as  well  as  by  many  other  fymptoms  which 
fhow  a  connection  between  the  topical  af- 
feftion  and  the  flate  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
it  feems  probable  that  the  interruption  of 
the  venous  blood,  which  we  have  fuppof- 
ed  to  take  place,  operates  in  the  manner 
explained  in  DCCLXIX.  ;  and  therefore, 
that  the  difcharge  of  blood  here  is  copa- 
pionly  from  arteries, 

DCCCCXXXIV. 

Some  phyficians  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  he- 
morrhois,  and  of  its  effeds  upon  the  fy- 
ftem,  might  arife  from  the  difference  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  vefTels  from  which  the 
|)lood  ifTued,  But  it  appears  to  me,  that 
E  e  4  hardly 
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hardly  iii  any  cafe  we  can  dlftiriguiili  tlic 
veffels  from  which  the  blood  flows ;  and 
that  the  frequent  inofculations,  of  both 
the  arteries  and  veins  which  belong  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  re(flvim,  will  render 
the  efFe(5ts  of  the  hemorrhagy  nearly  the 
fame,  from  whichfoever  of  thefe  veffels  tha 
blopd  proceed. 

DCCCCXXXV. 

In  DCCLXIX.  I  have  endeavoured  t^ 
explain  the  Ina^ner  in  which  a  certaiti 
{late  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  might  give 
pccafion  to  an  hemorrhoidal  flux ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  this  flux  may  be  pro- 
duced in  that  manner.  I  cannot,  however^ 
by  any  means  admit  that  the  difeafe  is  fb 
often  produced  in  that  manner,  or  that,  on 
its  firft  appearance,  it  is  fo  frequently  a 
fyftematic  affection,  as  the  Stahlian$  have 
imagined,  and  would  have  us  to  believe.   It 

pccura 
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occurs  in  many  perfons  before  the  period 
of  life  at  which  the  venous  plethora  takes 
place ;  it  happens  to  females,  in  whom  a 
venous  plethora,  determined  to  the  hemor- 
rhoidals veffels,  cannot  be  fuppofed  ;  and 
it  happens  to  both  fexes,  and  to  perfons  of 
all  ages,  from  caufes  which  do  not  afFeft 
the  fyftem,  and  are  manifeftly  fuited  ta 
produce  a  topical  afFec5lion  only, 

DCCCCXXXVL 

Thefe  eaufes  of  a  topical  afFedlion  are,  in 
|he  firft  place,  the  frequent  voiding  of  hard 
and  bulky  faeces,  which,  not  only  by  their 
long  ftagnation  in  the  redlum.,  but  efpe-r 
cially  when  voided,  mufl  prefs  upon  the 
veins  of  the  anus,  and  interrupt  the  courfe 
of  the  blood  in  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
that  the  difeafe  happens  fo  often  to  perfons 
^f  a  flow  and  bound  belly. 

DCCCCXXXVII, 
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DCCCCXXXVIL 

From  the  caufes  juft  now  mentioned,  the 
difeafe  happens  efpecially  to  perfons  liable 
to  fome  degree  of  a  prolapfus  ani,  Almoft 
every  perfon  in  voiding  fseces  has  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  redtum  more  or  lefs  pro- 
truded without  the  body ;  and  this  will  be 
to  a  greater  or  lefler  degree,  according  as 
the  hardnefs  and  bulk  of  the  faeces  occafion 
a  greater  or  lefler  effort  or  preffure  upon 
the  anus.  While  the  gut  is  thus  puflied 
out,  it  often  happens  that  the  fphindler  ani 
is  contracted  before  the  gut  is  replaced  | 
and,  in  confequence  thereof,  a  ftrong  con- 
ftridlion  is  made,  which  preventing  the 
fallen-out  gut  from  being  replaced,  and 
at  the  fame  time  preventing  the  return  of 
blood  from  it,  occafions  its  being  confider- 
ably  fwelled,  and  its  forming  a  tumid  ring 
round  the  anus. 

DCCCCXXXVIIL 
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DCCCCiXXVIII. 

Upon  the  fphindler's  being  a  little  re-^ 
laxed,  as  it  is  immediately  after  its  ftrong 
contradlion,  the  fallen-out  portion  of  the 
gut  is  commonly  again  taken  within  the 
body ;  but,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
fuch  an  accident,  the  fize  and  fullnefs  of 
the  ring  formed  by  the  fallen-out  gut,  is 
much  increafed.  It  is  therefore  more  flow- 
ly  and  difficultly  replaced ;  and  in  this 
confifts  the  chief  uneafinefs  of  hemorrhoid 
4al  perfonSo 

DCCCCXXXIX. 

As  the  internal  edge  of  the  ring  men-? 
tioned,  is  necelTarily  divided  by  clefts,  the 
whole  often  afTumes  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  diftindl  fweUings  ;  and  it  alfq 
freqiiently  happensj  that  fome  portions  of 

il 
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it  more  eonfiderably  fwelled  than  others^ 
become  more  protuberant^  and  form  thofe 
fmall  tumours  more  Ari&lj  called  Hemor- 
lioidsj  or  Piles. 

DCCCCXL- 

From  confidering  that  the  preffure  of 
feces,  and  other  caufes  interrupting  the 
return  of  venous  blood  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  redlum,  may  operate  a  good 
deal  higher  up  in  the  gut  than  that  extre- 
mity, it  may  be  eafily  underftood  that  tu- 
mours may  be  formed  within  the  anus ; 
and  probably  it  alfo  happens,  that  fbme  of 
the  tumours  formed  witliout  the  anus,  as  in 
DCCCCXXXIX.  may  continue  when  taken 
within  the  body,  and  even  be  increafed  by 
the  caufes  juft  now  mentioned.  It  is  thus 
that  I  would  explain  the  produ6lion  of  in- 
ternal piles,  which,  on  account  of  their  ii- 
tuation  and  bulk,  are  not  protruded  on  the 

pere 
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perfon's  going  to  ftool,  and  are  often, 
therefore,  more  painful.  The  fame  internal 
piles  are  more  efpecially  painful,  when  af- 
fecfled  by  the  hemorrhagic  effort  defcribed 
in  DGCXLV,  and  DCCLXIX. 


DCCCGXLL 

The  production  of  piles  is  particularlj 
illuftrated  by  this,  that  pregnant  women 
are  frequently  afFefted  with  them.  Thi^ 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  from  the 
preffure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  redlum^ 
and  partly  from  the  coftiyc  habit  to  which 
pregnant  women  are  ufually  liable.  I  have 
known  many  inftances  of  piles  occurring* 
for  the  firfl:  time  during  the  ftate  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  there  are  few  women  that 
have  born  children  who  are  afterwards 
entirely  free  from  piles.  The  Stahlians 
have  commonly  afTerted,  that  the  male  Tex 
is  more  frequently  affected  with  this  dif- 

eafe 
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eafe  than  the  female  |  but  in  this  country 
I  have  conftantly  found  it  otherwife. 

DCCCCXLIL 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  fre« 
quent  ufe  of  purgatives,  efpecially  of  thofe 
of  the  more  acrid 'kind,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  aloetics,  is  apt  to  produce  the  he- 
morrhoidal afFeclion ;  and  as  thefe  purga- 
tives Itimulate  chiefly  the  great  guts,  it 
feems  fufficiently  probable  that  they  may 
excite  this  difeafe. 

DCCCCXLIIL 

I  have  now  mentioned  feveral  caufes 
which  may  produce  the  hemorrhoidal  tu-» 
mours  and  flux  as  a  topical  afFedlion  only  ; 
but  mufl:  obferve  farther,  that  although 
the  difeafe  appears  firfl  as  %  purely  topical 
affedlion,  it  may,  by  frequent  repetition^ 
become  habitual^  and  therefore  may  be-* 

come 
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come  connedled  with  the  whole  fyftem,  in 
the  manner  already  explained,  with  refpedl 
to  hemorrhagy  in  general,  in  DCCXLVIII, 

DCCCCXLIV. 

The  doctrine  now  referred  to,  will,  it  is 
apprehended,  apply  very  fully  to  the  cafe 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux;  and  will  the  more 
readily  apply,  from  the  pei^fon  who  has 
been  once  afFecled  being  much  expofed  to 
a  renewal  of  the  caufes  which  firft  occa- 
jfioned  the  difeafe  ;  and  from  many  perfons 
being  much  expofed  to  a  congeftion  in  the 
hemorrhoidal  vefTels,  in  confequence  of 
their  being  often  in  an  eredl  polition  of 
the  body,  and  in  an  exercife  which  puihes 
the  blood  into  the  depending  veffels,  while 
at  the  fame  time  the  effeds  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  much  favoured  by  the  a- 
bundance  and  laxity  of  the  ceUular  texture 
about  the  redlum. 

DCCGCXLV. 
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DCCCCXLV, 

It  is  thus  that  the  hemorrhoidal  Avlx  is 
fo  often  artificially  rendered  an  habitual 
and  fyftematic  afFeclion ;  and  I  am  perfua- 
dedj  that  it  is  this  which  has  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  StahHans  to  confider  the  difeafe 
as  almofl:  univerfally  fuch. 

DCCCCXLVL 

It  Is  to  be  particularly  obferved  here,  that 
when  the  hemorrhoidal  difeafe  has  either 
been  originally,  or  has  become,  in  the 
manner  juft  now  explained,  a  fyftematic  af- 
fedlion,  it  then  acquires  a  particular  con- 
nexion with  the  ftomach,  fo  that  certain  af- 
fedlions  there  excite  the  hemorrhoidal  dif- 
eafe, and  certain  ftates  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
affecStion  excite  diforders  of  the  ftomach. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  connedlion, 

that  the  gout  fometimes  afFeds  the  reclum. 

See  DXXV. 

SECT, 
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SECT,      IL 


Ofth  Cure  ^HeMORjiHoiDAt  Affections^ 


DCCCCXLVIL 

Almost  at  all  times  it  has  been  aii  opi- 
nion amongft  phyficians,  and  from  them 
fpread  amongft  the  people,  that  the  hemor* 
thoidal  flux  is  a  falutary  evacuation^  which 
prevents  many  difeafes  that  would  other- 
wife  have  happened ;  and  that  it  even  con- 
tributes to  give  long  life.  This  opinion,  in 
later  times,  has  been  elpecially  maintained 

Vol,  II,  F  f  by 
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by  Dr  Stahl,  and  his  followers  ;  and  ha:^ 
had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  the 
praclicc  of  phyjfic  in  Germany* 


DCCCCXLVIIL 

The  queftion  arifes  with  refpecl  to  he- 
morrhagy  in  general^  and  indeed  it  has 
beeti  extended  fo  far  by  the  Stahlians.  I 
have  accordingly  confidered  it  as  a  general 
queftion  (DCCLXVIL— DCCLXXX.),but 
it  has  been  more  efpecially  agitated  with 
regard  to  the  difeafe  now  under  our  con- 
fideration  :  And  as  to  this,  although  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  hemorrhois 
may  take  place  in  confequence  of  the  ge- 
neral ftate  of  the  fyftem  (DCCLXIX.),  or, 
what  is  ftill  more  frequent,  that  by  repeti- 
tion it  may  become  connecfled  with  that 
general  ftate  (DCCCCXLIII.)  and  in  either 
cafe  cannot  be  fupprefTed  without  great 
caution;  I  muft  beg  leave^  notwithftanding 

this  J 
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this,  to  maintain,  that  the  firft  is  a  rare  cafe; 
that  generally  the  difeafe  firft  appears  as  an 
afFeaion  purely  topical  (DCGCCXXXV* 
DCCCGXLIL),  and  that  the  allowing  it 
to  become  habitual  is  never  proper.  It  is 
a  nafty  difagreeable  difeafe,  ready  to  go  to 
excefs,  and  to  be  thereby  very  ^urtful,  as 
well  as  fometimes  fatal.  At  beft  it  is  liable 
to  accidents,  and  thereby  to  unhappy  con- 
fequences.  1  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
not  only  the  firfti  approaches  of  the  difeafe 
are  to  be  guarded  againft,  but  even  that, 
when  it  has  taken  place  for  fome  time, 
from  whatever  caufe  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, the  flux  is  alv/ays  to  be  moderated^ 
and  the  neceifity  of  it,  if  poffible,  fuper- 
feded. 

DCCGCXLIX. 

Having  delivered  thefe  general  riiles^  I 
proceed  to  mention  mote  particiilviiiy^  how 

F  f  2  the 
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the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated,  according  to 
the  different  circumftances  under  which  it 
may  appear. 

When  we  can  manifeftly  difcern  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  to  arile  from 
caiifes  a(5ling  upon  the  part  only,  the  ftridl^ 
eft  attention  ftiould  be  employed  in  guard- 
ing againft  the  renewal  of  thefe  caufes, 

DCCCCL, 

One  of  the  moft  frequent  of  the  remote 
caufes  of  the  hemorrhoidal  afFe<5lion,  is  a 
flow  and  bound  belly,  (DCCCCXXXVI.) : 
and  this  is  to  be  conftantly  obviated  by  a 
proper  diet,  which  each  individual's  own 
experience  muft  dire(5l ;  or,  if  the  manage- 
ment of  diet  be  not  efFedlual,  the  belly 
muft  be  kept  regular  by  fuch  medicines 
as  may  prove  gently  laxative,  tvithout 
irritating  the  re(5lum.     In  moft  cafes  it  will 

be 
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be  of  advantage  to  acquire  a  habit  with  re-^ 
ipedl  to  time,  and  to  obferve  it  exadly. 


DCCCCLL 

Another  caufe  of  hemorrhois  to  be  efpeci- 
ally  attended  to,  is  the  prolapfus  or  protru- 
fion  of  the  anus,  which  is  apt  to  happen  on 
aperfon'shavingaftool,(DCCCCXXXVlI.) 
If  it  fhall  occur  to  any  confiderable  degree, 
and  at  the  fame  time  be  not  eafily  and  im- 
mediately replaced,  it  moft  certainly  pro- 
duces piles^  or  increafes  them  when  other- 
wife  produced.  Perfons  therefore  liable  to 
this  prolapfus,  fhould,  upon  their  having 
been  at  ftool,  take  great  pains  to  have  the 
gut  immediately  replaced,  by  lying  down 
in  a  horizontal  pofture,  and  prefling  gently 
upon  the  anus,  till  the  reduftion  fhall  be 
Qompletely  obtained. 

F  f  3  DCCCCLIL 
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PCCCCLIL 

When  the  prolapfus  of  which  I  fpeak^ 
is  occafioned  only  by  voiding  hard  and 
bulky  faeces,  it  fliould  be  obviated  by  the 
means  mentioned  in  DGCCCL,  and  may 
be  thereby  avoided.  But  in  fome  perfon§ 
it  is  ov^ring  to  a  laxity  of  the  redum  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  often  moft  confiderable 
upon  occafion  of  a  looft  ftool :  and  thent 
the  difeafe  is  to  be  treated  by  aftringents, 
as  well  as  by  proper  artifices  for  prevent*! 
ing  the  falling  down  of  the  guL 

DCCCCLin. 

Thefe  arc  the  means  to  be  employed 
upon  the  firft  approaches  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal affedion;  and  when  from  negledl  it 
fhall  have  freqiiently  recurred,  and  has  be- 
come in  fome  meafure  eftabUlhed^  they  are 
no  lefs  proper.     In  the  latter  cafe,  however^ 

fome 
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fome  other  means  are  alfo  neceflary.  It  is 
particularly  proper  to  guard  againft  a  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  body ;  confequently,  to 
avoid  a  fedentary  life,  a  full  diet,  and  par- 
ticularly intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquor,  which,  as  I  fhould  have  obferved 
before,  is,  in  all  cafes  of  hemorrhagy,  of 
the  greateft  influence  in  jncrealing  die  dif^ 
poCtion  to  the  difeafe. 

DCCCCLIV. 

I  need  hardly  repeat  here,  that  exercife 
pf  all  kinds  muft  be  a  chief  means  of  ob«- 
yiating  and  removing  a  plethoric  flate  of 
the  body ;  but  upon  occafion  of  the  her 
morrhoidal  flux  immediately  approaching, 
both  walking  and  riding,  as  increafing  the 
determination  of  the  blood  into  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veflels,  areto  be  avoided.  At  other 
times,  when  iio  fuch  deterrpination  has 
F  f  A  .  been 
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been  already  formed^  thofe  modes  of  extr^ 
cife  ijiay  be  very  properly  employed. 


DCCCCLV. 

Cold  bathing  is  another  remedy  that  may 
be  employed  to  obviate  plethora,  and  pre-^ 
vent  hemorrhagy ;  but  it  is  to  be  ufed  with 
caution.  When  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is 
approaching,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  turn 
it  luddenly  aiide  by  cold  bathing :  but 
during  the  intervals  of  the  difeafe,  this  re-p 
medy  may  be  employed  with  advantage ; 
and  in  perfons  liable  to  a  prolapfus  ani, 
the  frequent  wafliing  of  the  anus  with 
cold  w^ter  may  be  very  ufeful, 

DCCCCLVI. 

Thefe  3.re  the  means  for  preventing  the 
recwrence  of  the  hem.orrhoidal  flux ;  an4 
111  ^11  cafes,  when  it  is  not  immediately 
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approaching,  they  are  to  be  employed. 
When  it  has  advially  come  on,  means  are 
to  be  employed  for  moderating  it  as  much 
as  poffible,  by  the  perfon*s  lying  in  a  ho- 
rizontal pofition  upon  a  hard  bed ;  by  a- 
voiding  exercife  in  an  eredl  pofture ;  by 
ufing  a  cool  diet ;  by  avoiding  external 
heat ;  and  by  obviating  the  irritation  of 
hardened  faeces  by  the  ufe  of  proper  laxa- 
tives, (DGCCCL.)  From  what  has  been 
faid  above,  as  to  the  being  careful  not  to 
increafe  the  determination  of  the  blood  in- 
to the  hemorrhoidal  vefTels,  the  propriety 
of  thefe  meafures  muft  fufficiently  appear  i 
and  if  they  were  not  fo  generally  negledl- 
ed,  many  perfons  would  efcape  the  great 
trouble,  and  the  various  bad  confequences^^ 
w^hich  fo  frequently  refult  from  this  dif* 
cafe, 

,        DCQCClNlh 
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DCCCCLVIL 

With  refpedl  to  the  further  cure  of  thi^ 
difeafe,  it  i$  almoft  in  two  cafes  only  that 
hemorrhoidal  perfons  call  for  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  phyficiah»  The  one  is  when 
the  afFe<flion  is  accompanied  with  much 
pain ;  and  of  this  there  are  two  cafes,  ac- 
cording as  the  pain  happens  to  attend  th^ 
lexternal  or  the  internal  piles, 

DCCCCLVIII. 

The  pain  of  the  external  piles  arifes  efpe;- 
cially  when  a  confiderable  protrufion  of  the 
re(5lum  has  happened  ;  and  when,  conti- 
nuing unreduced,  it  is  ftrangled  by  the 
cpnftri(ftion  of  the  fphincfler ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  no  bleeding  happens,  to  takp 
off  the  fwelling  of  the  protruded  portion 
Qf  the  inteftine.  Sometimes  an  inflamma- 
tion fupervenes,  and  grei^tly  aggravates  the 

p^in. 
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pain.  To  relieve  the  pain  in  this  cafe^ 
emollient  fomentations  and  poultices  are 
fometimes  of  fervice;  bntamore  effedlual 
relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  applying  leeches 
to  the  tumid  parts, 

DCCCCLIX. 

The  other  cafe  in  which  hemorrhoidal 
perfons  feek  afTiftance,  is  that  of  exceflive 
bleeding.  Upon  the  opinion  fo  generally 
received  of  this  difcharge  being  falutary^ 
and  from  the  qbfervation  that  upon  the 
difcharge  occurring,  perfons  have  fome- 
times found  relief  from  various  diforders, 
the  mo  ft  part  of  perfons  liable  to  it  ar^3 
ready  to  let  it  go  too  far ;  and  indeed  the 
Stahlians  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  difeafe, 
tmlefs  when  it  has  adlually  gone  to  excefs* 
I  am,  however,  well  perfuaded,  that  thig 
flux  ought  always  to  be  cured  as  foon  as 
ppffilple* 
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DCCCCLX. 

When  the  difeafe  occurs  as  a  purely  to* 
pkal  afFedlion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  this  rule ;  and,  even  when 
it  has  occurred  as  a  critical  difcharge  in  the 
cafe  of  a  particular  difeafe,  yet  when  this 
difeafe  fhall  have  been  entirely  cured  and 
removed,  the  preventing  any  return  of  the 
hemorrhois  feems  to  be  both  fafe  and  pro- 
per. 

DCCCCLXI. 

It  is  only  when  th^  difeale  arifes  from  a 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  body,  and  from  a  ftag- 
nation  of  blood  in  the  hypochondriac  re- 
gion, or  when,  though  originally  topical, 
the  difeafe,  by  frequent  repetition,  has  be- 
come habitual,  and  has  thereby  acquired 
a  connection  with  the  whole  fyftem,  that 
^ny  doubt  can  arife  as  to  the  fafety  of 

curing 
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curing  it  entirely.  Even  in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  I  apprehend  it  v\rill  be  always 
proper  to  moderate  the  bleeding  ;  left  by 
its  continuance  or  repetition,  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body,  and  the  particular  de- 
termination of  the  blood  into  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vefTels,  be  increafed,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  the  difeafe,  with  all  its  inconve- 
niences and  danger,  be  too  much  favoured. 

DCCCCLXII. 

Further,  even  in  the  cafes  ftated^ 
(DCCCCLXL),  in  fo  far  as  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body,  and  the  tendency  to  thai: 
ftate,  can  be  obviated  and  removed,  this  is 
always  to  be  diligently  attempted  ;  and  if 
it  can  be  executed  with  fuccefs,  the  flu:s 
may  be  entirely  fupprefled. 


DCCCCLXII!^ 
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DCCCCLXIIL 

The  Stahlian  opinion,  that  the  hemor- 
rhoidal flux  is  only  in  excefs  when  it  oe« 
cafions  great  debility,  or  a  leucophlegma- 
tia,  is  by  no  means  jufl ;  and  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  fmallefl  approach  towards 
producing  either  df  thefe,  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  excefs,  which  ought  to  be 
prevented  from  going  farthen 

JDCCCCLXIV, 

In  all  cafes,  therefore,  of  excefs,  or  of 
any  approach  towards  it,  and  particularly 
when  the  difeafe  depends  upon  a  prolapflis 
ani  (DCCCCLL),  I  am  of  opinion  that 
aftringents,  both  internal  and  external^ 
may  be  fafely  and  properly  employed  ;  not 
indeed  to  induce  an  immediate  and  total 
fuppreffion,  but  to  moderate  the  hemor- 
thagy,  and  by  degrees  to  fupprefs  it  alto- 
gether^ 
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gether,  while  at  the  fame  time  meafures 
are  taken  for  removing  the  necefhty  of  its 
recurrence* 

DCCCCLXV. 

\Vhenthecircumftances(DCCCCXLVL) 
marking  a  conne(5lion  between  the  hemor- 
rhoidal affedtion  and  the  ftate  of  the  fto- 
mach  occur,  the  meafures  necefTary  are 
the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  atonic  goiit^ 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume, 
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Page  71.  line  i,— .ySr  anionic  read  atonic. 

— —  —  line  10. —  for  foundations  read  foundation.' 

*-— -  ---  line  i^^^^/or  arc  not  relieved  read^tt  relieved. 
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